"NOTHING  I  CARE  MORE  FOR  THAN 

THE  N.R.D.G.A. 

He  is  a  man  who  has  given  outstanding  service  to 
the  retail  trade  through  his  work  in  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  His  services  have  been  given  freely  and 
without  limit.  All  of  the  considerable  expense  entailed  in  this 
work  was  borne  by  his  firm  and  himself.  It  was  his  contribu¬ 
tion  and  the  contribution  of  his  store  to  the  general  good. 
The  Association  recognized  the  pride  of  the  givers  and  placed 
a  high  value  upon  their  accomplishments  in  the  name  of  co¬ 
operative  efforts. 

The  other  day,  in  conversation  with  one  familiar  with 
his  great  record  of  service,  this  man  said,  "/  think  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  I  care  more  for  than  I  do  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.” 

It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  when  men  love  the  thing 
for  which  they  work  and  make  sacrifices.  This  man  is  not 
alone.  There  are  many  members  of  the  Association  who  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  talents  to  its  work.  These 
men  are  now,  as  always.  Interested  in  everything  which  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  does.  They  are  always  willing  to  contribute  more 
time  and  effort  to  the  affairs  of  the  trade.  Although  for  a 
season  they  may  be  inactive,  their  Interest  goes  on.  They 
never  can  be  divorced  from  the  Association  and  they  will  tell 
you  they  have  received  more  than  they  have  given  because 
the  communion  which  they  have  established  with  their  fellows 
in  the  trade  is  one  of  the  few  treasures  of  life  which  does 
not  tarnish  with  time. 

"And",  says  a  very  wise  person,  "Is  it  not  a  grand  thing 
that  men  in  business  can  have  something  like  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
through  which  they  can  serve  so  whole-heartedly  the  com- 

mon  good  ?  (From  the  Corrospondence  of  o  Member.) 
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EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 
Managing  Director 


Support  the  Miller  Bill 

EPRESENTATIVE  Miller  of  Arkansas  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  Bill  (H.R.  6861)  to  bring  within  the 
scope  of  the  National  Stolen  Property  Act  stolen  goods 
valued  at  $500  or  more  transported,  or  caused  to  be 
transported  in  interstate  commerce;  or  concealed, 
stored,  or  purchased  after  they  have  crossed  State 
boundary  lines.  At  the  present  time,  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  jurisdiction  under  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Law  to  prosecute  those  guilty  of  these  acts  un¬ 
less  the  value  of  the  goods  amounts  to  $5,000  or  more. 

«  «  «  *  « 

^e  are  for  this  measure  not  only  because  we 
deem  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  but  also  because 
retaih'rs  have  been  the  victims  of  serious  losses 
through  the  operation  of  gangs  which  purloin  mer¬ 
chandise  from  retail  stores  and  ship  them  in  interstate 
conimerce  for  resale.  Criminals,  who  have  been  parties 
to  these  acts,  have  deliberately  kept  the  value  of  these 
shipments  below  $5,000  so  that  they  would  not  be 
amenable  to  the  provisions  of  the  National  Stolen 
Property  Act  as  now  drafted. 

Losses  to  retailers  throughout  the  country  have 
been  so  serious  due  to  these  unlawful  practices,  that 
your  National  Association — in  Convention  assembled 
in  January  1936 — unanimously  adopted  a  Resolution 
advocating  the  very  objectives  of  the  Miller  Bill. 

«  «  «  «  * 

Members  of  the  Association — acting  individually 
and  through  their  local  and  State  organizations — are 
urged  to  lend  their  support  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Measure  by  making  their  views  known  to  their  re¬ 
spective  representatives  in  Congress. 

For  the  Protection  of  American  Business 

NDER  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  residents  of  the 
United  States  are  permitted  to  bring  into  the 
country  once  in  every  thirty  days  articles  acquired 
abroad,  not  exceeding  $100  in  value,  intended  for  per¬ 


sonal  or  household  use — or  as  souvenirs  or  curios — 
without  payment  of  tariff  duty. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  as  the 
result  of  an  understanding  contained  in  the  Canadian- 
Anierican  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement — residents  of 
('.anada,  who  before  that  agreement  were  granted  no 
exemptions,  may  now  take  back  to  the  Dominion 
gooils  purchased  in  the  United  States  to  the  value  of 
$100  without  payment  of  duty;  j>rovided  that  they 
have  been  absent  for  a  period  of  at  least  forty-eight 
hours;  that  goods  are  for  personal  or  household  use 
and  not  for  resale;  and  that  they  shall  seek  this  ex¬ 
emption  only  once  in  every  four  months. 

This  privilege  to  residents  of  Canada  was  secured 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  and  has  had  a  tendency  to  equalize  trading  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  retailers  located 
on  both  sides  of  our  northern  international  boundary 
line. 

However,  for  the  further  protection  of  American 
business  we  believe  that  resi<lents  of  the  United  States 
should  be  required  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
country  for  a  minimum  period  of  forty-eight  hours 
— as  Canadians  are  required  to  do — if  they  wish  to 
enjoy  exemption  of  duty  on  goods  purchased  abroad. 

The  facility  with  which  residents  of  the  United 
States  may  shop  in  Canada  or  Mexico  has  created 
a  condition  which  is  obviously  unfair  to  American 
manufacturers,  American  retailers  and  American 
labor;  and  results  in  substantial  loss  in  revenue  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Federal  Government. 

«  «  *  «  « 

A  Bill — H.R.  6738 — sponsored  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  L.  Doughton,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  now  before  Congress  to  amend 
certain  administrative  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act 
would  correct,  we  believe,  this  condition. 

For  Section  29  of  this  Bill  would  require  all 
residents  of  the  United  States  to  absent  themselves  at 
least  forty-eight  hours  from  the  country  in  order  to 
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secure  exemption  from  tariff  duty  on  goods  purchased 
abroad  once  in  every  thirty  days. 

This  compulsory  absence  of  forty-eight  hours 
would  stop  promiscuous  shopping  across  our  northern 
and,  southern  boundary  lines,  and  would  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  create  more  equitable  conditions  of  compe¬ 
tition  with  our  international  competitors. 

«  «  •  «  * 

Your  National  Association  recommended  at  the 
Hearing  on  this  Measure  that  it  be  amended  so  as 
to  deny  the  $100  exemption  to  all  residents  of  the 
United  States  who  bring  into  the  country  goods  pur¬ 
chased  in  ports  of  free  entry.  Goods  purchased  in 
such  zones  are  subject  to  no  tariff  duty  whatsoever 
and  hence  retailers  in  those  areas  are  able  to  under¬ 
sell  American  merchants.  This  condition  has  created 
a  serious  situation  along  parts  of  our  southern  border¬ 
line  and  should  be  corrected  in  fairness  to  American 
retailers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  believe  that  this  Bill — amended  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  your  National  Association — is  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  American  business  and  the  lobor  which  it 
employs,  and  accordingly  it  should  have  the  support 
of  all  members  of  the  Association. 


limits,  if  recessions  in  the  progress  of  recovery  are 
to  be  averted. 

*  «  «  *  * 

Not  only  has  business  a  serious  obligation  to  dis¬ 
charge  in  guarding  against  inordinate  price  increases 
— but  government  has  an  equally  important  duty  to 
refrain  from  the  enactment  of  unsound  and  unnceded 
legislation  which  would  exact  an  unwarranted  toll 
from  the  wage  earners  of  the  nation. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  type  of  legislation 
could  be  cited  than  the  Tydings-Miller  Bill,  intended 
to  give  federal  sanction  to  State  price  maintenance 
laws  in  their  application  to  goods  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

No  doubt  the  President  recognized  the  danger  of 
such  legislation  at  this  time  when  he  asked  Congress 
to  defer  action  on  this  measure  and  sounded  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  “the  present  hazard  of  undue  advances 
in  prices,  with  a  resulting  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.” 

In  his  letter  to  Vice-President  Garner,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  stated:  “There  is  a  great  probability  that  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  may  abuse  the  power  to  arbi¬ 
trarily,  resale  prices  by  unduly  increasing  prices  fix 
resulting  in  bitter  resentment  on  tbe  part  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  especially  in  this  period  of  rising 
prices.” 


Unjustified  Price  Increases  Dangerous 

A  LTHOUGH  there  may  be  a  present  slackening  in 

prices  of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods  in 
some  primary  and  wholesale  markets,  nevertheless 
we  believe  that  the  future  long  range  trend  of  prices 
is  upwards,  which  coupled  with  wide-spread  wage 
increases,  will  result  in  higher  living  costs  to  the 
public. 

»  «  *  *  * 

During  a  period  of  recovery  price  increases  are 
inevitable,  if  tbe  re-employment  of  labor  is  to  go 
forward  and  consumer  purchasing  power  restored  to 
its  normal  capacity. 

The  danger  during  such  periods  is  not  from  price 
increases  which  are  economically  justified,  but  from 
the  advancement  of  prices  which  are  not  based  upon 
essential  increases  in  the  cost  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  real  danger  lies  in  unwarranted  price  in¬ 
creases  which  are  out  of  step  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  wage  earner.  When  such  a  situation 
becomes  wide-spread,  buying  resistance  is  created 
and  sound  recovery  is  retarded. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  tbe  duty  of  all  engaged 
in  the  economic  processess  of  production  and  «lis- 
tribution  to  keep  price  increases  within  reasonable 


This  warning  of  the  President  in  the  case  of  the 
Tydings-Miller  Bill  might  well  be  headed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  various  state  legislatures  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  proposals  to  enact  measures  not  solely 
imperative  to  the  public  interest  at  tbis  time  which 
would  levy  new  burdens  upon  business  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

Legislative  proposals  sponsored  by  special  in¬ 
terests  for  their  selfish  advancement,  as  well  as  all 
bills  which  have  a  tendency  to  discriminate  against 
any  division  of  business  in  favor  of  another  should 
be  scrupulously  shunned  by  legislators,  because  in 
practically  all  instances  such  measures  will  be  found 
to  impose  new  and  added  burdens  upon  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  nation. 

•  *  •  *  * 

Price  increases  must  be  expected  in  such  a  peri¬ 
od  as  we  are  now  passing  through,  but  all — from  the 
producers  of  raw  materials  to  the  distributors  of  fin¬ 
ished  products — have  a  solemn  duty  to  perform  in 
safeguarding  the  consumer  against  too  rapid  and 
unnecessary  advancements;  and  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty  business  has  a  right  to  expect  the  complete 
cooperation  of  legislators  in  order  that  the  national 
purchasing  power  may  be  safeguarded  and  the  nor¬ 
mal  progress  of  recovery  not  be  jeopardized. 
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Procedure  Approved  for 
Ready-to-W ear  Returns 


com  moil  it  ie8  and  goods  and  reach  a  staggering  sum 
when  they  are  exacted  ultimately  from  the  retail  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  nation. 


A  T  its  meeting  on  April  29th,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  of  your  Board  approved  a  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  governing  the  returns  of  merchandise  hy  re¬ 
tailers  to  ready-to-wear  manufacturers. 

This  plan  is  the  result  of  joint  conferences  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  representatives  of  the  Apparel  Industries 
Inter-Trade  Bureau — representing  manufacturers,  and 
representatives  of  the  Vendor  Relations'  Committee 
of  your  Association — representing  retailers. 

The  plan  provides  for  arbitration  of  disputes  in 
instances  where  informal  conciliation  has  been  un¬ 
successful  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  settlement.  For 
this  purpose,  a  panel  of  twenty-one  retailers  has  been 
appointed  by  your  National  Association  from  which 
a  retailer  may  select  an  arbitrator  to  represent  him 
in  any  arbitration  proceedings  deemed  necessary. 

The  plan  also  recognizes  the  “three-day  cancella¬ 
tion  rule”  of  the  Coat  and  Suit  Industry  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  merchandise  remains  on  order  after  the 
date  of  delivery  has  expired,  until  a  store  gives  writ¬ 
ten  notice  of  cancellation;  and  then  the  manufacturer 
is  allowed  three  working  «lays  to  complete  delivery 
after  receiving  such  notice  of  cancellation.  However, 
if  by  general  consent  the  delivery  period  has  not  been 
extended,  the  retailer  may  return  shipments  delivered 
more  than  two  weeks  after  the  specifie«l  «lelivery  date 
without  written  notice  to  the  manufacturer;  but  such 
returns  must  be  made  within  two  working  days  after 
receipt  of  the  merchandise — Saturdays  excepted. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  effective  administration  of  this  plan  should 
prove  to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  manufacturer  and 
retailer  alike,  and  instrumental  in  promoting  more 
amicable  relationships  between  retailers  and  the 
iiieinbers  of  this  important  industry  with  whom  they 
deal. 


In  substantiation  of  this  contention,  a  Report 
recently  compiled  by  the  Northwestern  National 
Life  Insurance  Company  disclosed  that  on  an  esti¬ 
mated  volume  of  consumer  purchases  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  services  totaling  fifty-two  billion  dollars  in 
1936 — there  was  levied  a  tax  burden  of  eight  billion, 
one  hundred  twenty-two  million  dollars,  or  15.6  cents 
for  taxes  out  of  every  dollar  so  spent.  And  this  vast 
figure  does  not  include  such  direct  forms  of  taxation 
as  corporate  and  individual  income  taxes,  excess  prof¬ 
its  taxes,  estate,  inheritance  and  gift  taxes,  social 
security  taxes,  and  any  and  all  levies  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  pass  on  in  the  selling  prices  of  goods  or 
services. 

After  analyzing  the  tax  and  sales  reconis  of  206 
manufacturers,  jobbers  and  retailers,  this  study  points 
out  that  the  invisible  taxes  contained  in  retail  food 
prices  average  7.1  per  cent;  in  clothing  prices,  8  per 
cent;  in  fuel  an«l  light  bills,  9.5  per  cent;  in  sundries 
and  miscellaneous  household  items,  10.2  per  cent; 
while  records  gathered  on  rentals  on  single  and  multi- 
'ple  family  dwellings  in  48  cities  revealed  that  an 
average  of  25.3  cents  for  taxes  is  contained  in  each 
rental  dollar. 

Being  more  speeific,  the  survey  further  points 
out  that  invisible  taxes  constitute  6.4  per  cent  of  the 
retail  price  of  bread;  8.14  per  cent  of  the  price  of 
beef;  18.3  per  cent  of  the  price  of  sugar,  and  10.49 
j)er  cent  of  the  price  of  a  man's  suit  of  clothes. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  American  people 
were  called  upon  to  pay  eight  billion,  one  hundred 
twenty-two  million  dollars  in  invisible  and  indirect 
taxes  during  the  last  calendar  year!  Surely  this  is  a 
staggering  and  oppressive  burden  on  the  consumer 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  amounting  to  fifty- 
two  billion  dollars  during  that  period. 


«  «  * 


»  « 


«  «  «  « 


« 


A  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  complete  plan  of 
proce«lure  which  becomes  effective  on  or  about  June 
15th,  is  now  being  prepared  for  distribution  to  mem¬ 
bers. 

Invisible  Taxation — The  Ally  of 
Governmental  Extravafiance 

E  have  frequently  pointed  out  in  these  editorial 
pages  that  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious 
forms  of  taxation  are  those  levies  which  are  paid 
daily  by  taxpayers  without  their  knowledge.  These 
invisible  taxes,  which  are  ever  growing  in  number 
and  amount,  are  concealed  in  the  selling  prices  of  all 


The  growing  temb*ncy  to  levy  more  and  more 
invisible  taxes  on  daily  needs  and  wants  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  rife  with  ilanger,  because  it  encourages  gov¬ 
ernmental  extravagance  without  taxpayers  being  con- 
■scious  that  they  are  paying  the  cost.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  authoritatively  stated  that  there  are  more  in¬ 
direct  taxes  on  all  taxpayers,  large  and  small,  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  nation;  and  this 
despite  the  drastic  upward  trends  in  all  forms  of  di¬ 
rect  taxation. 

»  «  «  «  « 

Experience  has  shown  that  excessive  ami  oppres¬ 
sive  taxation  can  only  bring  ruin  in  its  wake;  and 
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the  burden  of  invisible  taxes  paid  by  the  American 
people  today  is  rapidly  approaching  alarming  pro¬ 
portions. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer? 

In  our  estimation,  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
divisions  of  government  must  curtail  extravagant 
spending  and  live  within  balanced  budgets  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Existing  tax  methods  must  be  drastically  changed, 
to  the  end  that  invisible  taxes  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  direct  forms  of  taxation  employe*]  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  government. 

We  need  not  fear  the  evils  of  direct  taxation 
nearly  as  much  as  the  dangers  of  insidious  indirect 
taxes.  Excessive  direct  taxes  will  be  short-lived  by 
the  action  of  taxpayers  themselves;  but  oppressive 
indirect  and  invisible  taxes  will  go  on  and  on,  because 
the  great  mass  of  people  are  unconscious  of  their  very 
existence. 

Invisible  taxation  may  well  be  style«l  the  ally  of 
governmental  extravagance — a  trend  which  must  be 
checked  in  the  interests  of  taxpayers,  business,  ami 
the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  itself. 

]ay  Iglauer  Appointed  to 

Social  Security  Advisory  Council 

N  unusual  opportunity  for  service  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Jay  Iglauer,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer  of  The  Halle  Brothers  Company  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  through  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Council  as  a 
representative  of  industry. 

This  Council — consisting  of  twenty-four  members 
representing  labor,  industry  and  the  public — has  been 
appointed  by  a  Special  Committee  on  Social  Security 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Social  Security  Board  to  study  the 
advisability  of  amending  Titles  II  and  VllI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act — dealing  with  old  age  pensions 
and  unemployment  compensation  respectively. 

While  it  is  not  contemplated  that  any  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  the  Act  will  be  recommended  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress,  nevertheless  this  Council 
will  shortly  undertake  the  work  of  considering 


and  Gerard  Swope,  President,  The  General  Electric 
Company. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  retailing  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  important  deliberations  of  this  body, 
and  retailers  are  indeed  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
Jay  Iglauer  as  their  spokesman. 

Standard  Colors  for  Kitchen  and 
Bathroom  Accessories 

S  a  result  of  the  joint  cooperative  efforts  of  con¬ 
sumer,  retailer,  manufacturer  and  government,  a 
program  for  the  standardization  of  colors  in  kitchen 
an«l  bathroom  accessories  has  been  approve*!  to  be¬ 
come  effective  on  January  1,  1938. 

This  standardization  project  was  inaugurated  by 
the  Housewares  Group  of  the  Merchandising  Division 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
should  prove  to  be  of  direct  benefit  not  only  to  the 
producers  and  distributors  of  these  accessories,  but 
also  to  the  housewife  interested  in  promoting  b**tter 
color  harmony  in  the  home. 

All  distributors  of  kitchen  and  bathroom  a*-ces- 
sories  are  familiar  with  the  desire  of  customers  to 
purchase  e(]uipment  of  either  matching  or  harmoniz¬ 
ing  colors,  an*l  they  know  the  *lifficulty  experienced 
in  meeting  customers'  requirements  *lue  to  the  lack 
*)f  uniformity  of  colors  in  these  lines.  This  condition 
has  force*l  retailers  t*>  carry  large  stocks  *>f  kitchen 
an*l  bathroom  accessories,  which  has  resulte*!  in  slow 
turnover,  excessive  returns  and  costly  markdowiis  due 
to  obsolescence.  The  general  acceptance  of  standard 
colors  in  these  lines  of  merrhan*lise  shoubl  prove  to 
be  profitable  to  both  manufacturer  an*l  retailer  alike, 
as  well  as  a  great  convenience  to  the  public. 

The  trade  is  especially  in*lebted  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Unite*!  States  Department 
of  Commerce  for  its  cooperation  in  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  all  intereste*!  groups  an*l  in  bringing  the 
project  to  an  early  and  satisfactory  conn)letion. 

For  the  information  of  members,  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  this  program  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Sound  Advice  for  Stores  of  Smaller  Volume 


amendments  designed  to  improve  the  administrative 
features  of  the  Act  as  it  is  now  written. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Iglauer  as  representatives  of 
industry  on  the  Council  are  Marion  B.  Folsom,  Treas¬ 
urer,  Eastman  Kodak  Company:  Walter  D.  Fuller, 
President,  Curtis  Publishing  Company;  M.  Albert 
Linton,  President,  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company;  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  United  States  Steel  Corporation; 


TN  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  are  privileged  to 
print  copy  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Michigan  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  by  Carl  N.  Schmalz — a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Atlminis- 
tration.  Harvard  University. 

On  that  occasion  Professor  Schmalz  treated 
chiefly  of  outstanding  current  problems  confronting 
«lrv  goods  and  *lepartment  st*}res  of  smaller  volume. 
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riiriT  is  so  much  of  sound  counsel  and  advice 
ill  his  message  of  practical  application  to  daily  retail 
operations  tliat  we  think  it  should  he  read  hy  every 
inemhcr  regardless  of  volume. 

His  message  is  all  the  more  interesting  because 
Professor  Schmalz  needs  no  introduction  to  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
He  is  a  familiar  figure  at  its  annual  and  mid-year 
conventions,  and  under  his  able  direction  the  annual 
studies  on  ‘‘Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores” — sponsored  and  financed  by  your 
Association- — have  been  conducted  during  recent 
years. 

e  are  sure  that  memhers  will  derive  many  help¬ 
ful  iileas  and  practical  suggestions  from  a  careful 
reading  of  this  contribution  to  the  pages  of  The 
Bl  t.LETlN. 

Get  the  Amivers  in  Chicago 

rROM  June  21st  to  24th  inclusive,  the  Mid-Year 
^  (Convention  of  the  Associate  Divisions  and  Croups 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will 
he  held  at  The  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

At  that  time  sessions  will  be  staged  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  (Congress,  Store  Management  Group,  Mer- 


ehandising  Division,  (Credit  Management  Division, 
Personnel  and  Traffic  Groups  and  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association. 

Although  the  Mid-Year  (Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Divisions  and  Groups  is  customarily  devoted  to 
the  technical  discussion  of  operating  problems; 
nevertheless,  current  trends  in  the  fields  of  legislation 
ami  the  relations  of  retailers  with  employees,  vendors 
and  consumers  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
program  of  every  session.  This  is  inevitable — because 
existing  problems  in  these  important  fields  and  their 
ultimate  solution  will  necessarily  affect  retail  man¬ 
agement  policies  and  operating  procedure. 

The  program  for  this  Convention  is  now  being 
prepared  and  will  be  announced  to  the  membership 
on  or  about  the  first  of  June.  From  present  indiea- 
tions,  it  will  challenge  the  interest  of  memhers — 
small  and  large — for  special  sessions  will  be  sched¬ 
uled  to  discuss  those  problems  of  direct  concern  to 
stores  of  smaller  volume. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association  who 
could  not  profit  greatly  by  being  represented  at  its 
Mid-Year  Convention;  there  is  not  a  member  who  is 
not  beset  with  problems  which  will  he  scheduled  for 
discussion  on  its  program. 

Plan  now  to — Get  the  Ansieers  in  Chicago. 
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A  COMPLETE  VOLUME 
ON  THE  DEVELOPMENTS 
OF  A  QUARTER  OF 
A  CENTURY 
OF 

RETAILING 


Here  is  a  book  every  executive,  and 
every  student,  interested  in  retailing 
will  want  to  read. 


This  book  is  a  record  of  retailing 
during  the  post  twenty-five  yeors.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association — compiled  and  edited  by 
outstanding  authorities  on  retailing — 
it  covers,  step-by-step,  the  important 
developments  in  store  organization  as 
well  as  those  in  the  merchandising  and 
accounting  fields  of  retail  store  operation. 


PRICE  $3.50 


PARTIAL  TABLE 
OF  CONTENTS 

Twenty-Five  Years  of  Retailing 
Records  the  Important 
Developments  In  Retailing 
Chapter  by  Chapter 

W'liat  25  Years  Have  Meant  tn  Retailing 

AdvertisiiiR  and  Promotion 

Financial  Manatteinent 

Personnel 

Delivery 

Tile  Store  Plant  and  Kciiiiianent 
Merchandising 

A  quarter  of  a  century  i)l  merchan¬ 
dise  development  .  .  .  Fashion — 

women's  apparel  and  accessories 
.  .  .  fabrics — silk — rayon — cottons — 
woolens  .  .  .  foundation  garments 
.  .  .  furs  .  .  .  shoes  .  .  .  millinery  .  .  . 
hosiery  .  .  .  cosmetics  .  .  .  men's 
clothing  and  furnishings  .  .  .  home 
furnishings  .  .  .  housewares. 


Price  to  Members  of  N.  R.D.G.A.  $2.50 
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Get  the  Answers  in  Chicago! 

June  21  to  June  24 


Take  a  sweeping  appraisal  of 
retail  distribution  today  and 
what  basic  issues  and  factors 
come  to  light? 

The  price  index  on  ctmsunier 
g(KKls  pushes  steadily  u])ward.  In¬ 
come  gains  still  hoUl  the  lead  over 
price  advances,  hut  some  authori¬ 
ties  ])redict  price  recessions  during 
the  summer  months,  while  others 
see  a  continuetl  uinvard  swing  in  the 
price  spiral  as  inevitable. 

In  retail  stores  there  is  more  gen¬ 
erous  spending  for  promotion  and 
some  increase  in  customer  services. 
The  di.strihution  landscape  is  pro¬ 
fusely  dotted  with  new  and  renovat¬ 
ed  store  buildings.  Questions  are 
asked  as  to  whether  the  expense  line 
of  stores  is  tending  toward  overbal¬ 
ance. 

In  many  cities  retailing  is  sensitive 
to  the  greater  articulation  of  em¬ 
ployees  strongly  evident  in  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Store  hours  and  wages  be¬ 
come  topics  of  prime  concern. 

Throughout  the  nation  consumers 
look  with  favor  at  the  practice  of 
Imying  on  time,  and  installment  vol¬ 
ume  continues  to  expand.  Is  it  reach¬ 
ing  a  point  of  danger  to  retail  sta¬ 
bility  ? 

Taxes  eat  more  greedily  than  ever 
into  the  customer’s  dollar,  and  re¬ 
tailing  asks  where  is  the  stopping 
point? 

The  consumer  curiosity  and  in- 
tere.st  in  the  merchandise  on  store 
counters  grows,  and  retail  leaders 
study  how  retailing  may  strengthen 
public  confidence  through  standard¬ 
ization  and  greater  dissemination  of 
information  on  the  products  sold. 
How  to  bring  alKuit  greater  honesty 
and  accuracv  in  promotion  and  sell¬ 
ing  ! 

A  .seller’s  market  e.xerts  its  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  distributive  field,  and 
vendor  relations  problems  loom 
challengingly. 

These  are  hut  a  few  of  the  basic 


n  A  tentative  Mid-Year  Con-  “1 
I  vent  ion  schedule  of  sessions  I 
L  by  hours  appears  on  page  69  J 

concerns  which  now  cross  the  brow 
of  retail  management.  Pull  them 
together  and  sketchily,  at  least,  you 
have  Indore  you  the  hackgrctund  for 
the  1937  Mid-Year  Convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago.  June  21  to  24.  In  the  details  of 
its  i)rojected  program  and  the 
])lanned  discussions  of  nearly  40 
sessions  of  seven  N.R.D.G..'\.  divi¬ 
sions  and  groups  “timeliness”  is  the 
essence. 

The  divisions  and  groups  are : 
Controllers’  Congress.  .Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group.  ^lerchandising  Di¬ 
vision,  Credit  Management  Division. 
Personnel  Group,  Traffic  Group  and 
Retail  Delivery  Association. 

\  broad  and  sweeping  picture  of 
current  business  and  business  trends 
will  herald  the  general  session  open¬ 
ing  the  Convention  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Price  movements,  inflation, 
])roi)osed  legislation  and  legislative 
trend.s — are  typical  of  the  wide  range 
of  problems  to  be  broached  there. 

Controllers'  Sessions 

Legislation  in  the  field  of  taxation 
is  of  prime  importance  to  the  con¬ 
trollers.  They  ])lan  to  discuss  de¬ 
velopments  in  .social  security  taxes, 
the  effect  on  corporate  policies  and 
other  phases  of  Federal  income 
taxes,  and  increased  taxation  as  a 
challenge  to  merchandising.  The 
need  and  value  of  expense  control 
will  l)c  guided  in  discussion  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Metropolitan  Controllers’ 
Association.  Various  other  topics 
will  include :  legal  aspects  of  the 
National  Lal)or  Act.  control  of  sell¬ 
ing  costs,  financing  and  re-financing, 
sales  auditing,  problems  of  merchan- 
<lise  accounting,  payroll  department 
procedures,  reduction  of  liability  in¬ 
surance  costs,  develoinnents  in  the 


u.se  of  the  contribution  plan,  person¬ 
nel  problems  of  the  controller’s 
office,  etc.  The  Harvard  report  on 
f)|K*rating  results  in  department  and 
specialty  stores  for  1936  and  the 
19.36  Dei)artmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results  report  will  be 
])resented,  as  in  previous  years,  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  Controllers’ 
CV)ngress  prf)gram. 

Management  Sessions 

National  interest  in  the  minimum 
wage  will  lx*  reflected  in  an  analysis 
of  basic  types  of  state  minimum 
wage  laws  with  methods  of  applying 
and  enforcing  in  a  session  of  the 
Store  Management  Group.  Pre¬ 
dominant  also  in  store  manager  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  an  evaluation  of  wage 
differentials  by  job  classifications, 
and  the  status  of  the  part-time 
worker.  They  will  hear  of  a  com- 
muity’s  experience  in  shortening 
store  open  hours,  and  that  of  a  store 
which  has  independently  cut  store 
evening  openings. 

Other  problems  to  be  tackled  by 
the  store  managers  include :  a  re¬ 
valuation  of  the  merits  of  suggestive 
selling  and  the  trend  in  customer  re¬ 
ception  ;  good  and  bad  features  of 
mutual  ai<l  societies;  store  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  establishment  of  a  credit 
union  for  employees ;  the  case 
against  wage  incentives  as  opposed 
to  payment  of  straight  salary ;  means 
of  stabilizing  store  personnel  by  re¬ 
duction  of  extra  employees ;  the 
wage  status  of  married  men ;  state 
lalK)r  relations  legislation,  and  the 
])ro  and  con  of  the  day  week 
versus  the  staggered  six  day  sched¬ 
ule. 

Employee  Relations 

The  management  groups  collec¬ 
tively  are  scheduled  to  dig  into  the 
subject  of  employee  relations  at  a 
general  session.  Before  a  gathering 
of  store  managers,  delivery  mana¬ 
gers.  personnel  and  traffic  exeai- 
tives,  a  countrywide  labor  .survey 
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will  be  presented,  lalK)r  problems 
will  be  discussed,  and  the  point  of 
view  of  the  employee,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated,  presented  by  an  employee. 
Open  discussion  of  various  employee 
policies  of  minimum  standards  which 
should  be  observed  as  to  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  dismissal  wages,  employee  dis¬ 
counts,  overtime  payments,  furnish¬ 
ing  of  uniforms,  if  proper  relations 
with  employees  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  is  planned. 

“The  Importance  of  Supervision 
in  Handling  Store  Personnel”  is 
to  be  the  theme  of  a  joint  meeting  of 
merchandise  managers,  store  mana¬ 
gers,  and  personnel  executives.  Con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  major  sessions 
of  the  Convention,  the  gathering 
will  approach  personnel  supervision 
technique  as  it  is  understood  and 
administered  by  those  important 
supervising  executives,  the  buyer, 
section-manager,  and  non-selling  de¬ 
partment  manager.  A  psychologist 
of  national  rank,  a  store  manager,  a 
buyer  and  a  personnel  manager 
will  be  on  the  speaker’s  list. 

Mt'rrhandising  Sessions 

The  development  of  better  trade 
relations  with  the  consumers  and 
vendors  will  receive  the  particular 
attention  at  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  sessions.  With  the  increasing 
demand  from  consumers  and  con¬ 
sumer  organizations  for  practical  de¬ 
pendable  information  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  in  stores,  special  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  placed  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  standards  and 
labels  and  how  such  information  can 
be  secured  from  manufacturers  and 
be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consum¬ 
er  in  the  most  intelligent  way.  In 
realization  that  to  do  this  most  effec¬ 
tively  will  entail  close  cooperative 
action  between  retailers  and  their  re¬ 
sources.  the  speakers  will  appraise 
methods  for  stores  to  work  out  a 
constructive  program.  A  check  list 
of  problems  which  merchants  can 
work  on  through  local  cooperation 
for  the  benefit  of  both  consumers 
and  retailers  will  be  propo.sed. 

.\t  the  moment  merchants  and 
buying  executives  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  buying  outlook  for 
Fall  and  the  effects  of  recent  price 
maintenance  laws  and  similar  legis¬ 
lation.  approved  brands  and  store 
name  merchandise.  These  subjects 
will  form  the  basis  for  discussion  at 
two  of  the  specialized  sessions  on 
merchandising.  A  special  gathering 
will  be  conducted  on  the  subject  of 
increasing  trends  and  volume  in  ma¬ 
jor  appliance  departments.  The 
Committee  on  Electrical  .Appliance 


Merchandising  will  report  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  at  that 
time.  Representatives  of  electrical 
goods  manufacturers  and  utilities  are 
also  being  scheduled  to  present  their 
views. 

Credit  Management 

Five  of  the  six  sessions  planned 
by  the  Credit  Management  Division 
are  to  center  around  a  series  of  ma¬ 
jor  studies  under  preparation  by  the 
Division  for  the  last  several  months. 
The  “1936  Credit  Department  Of^r- 
ating  Results”  study  covering  all  im¬ 
portant  control  statistics  used  by 
credit  managers  today  to  gauge  their 
operating  results  with  previous  rec¬ 
ords  and  with  other  stores  operating 
under  similar  conditions,  will  be  the 
first  of  these.  An  invitation  has  been 
extended  to  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  present 
simultaneously  the  results  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Credit  .Survey,  giving  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  to  deferred  payment 
selling.  .\  second  session  is  to  cover 
discussion  centered  on  a  report  of 
“Deferred  Payment  Selling  Policies 
and  Practices.”  with  the  accent  on 
so-called  “soft  goods”  selling  and 
the  terms  situation,  and  possibility  of 
lietter  cooperation  with  agencies  ex¬ 
tending  consumer  credit. 

Credit  department  expense  will 
highlight  a  third  session,  with  dis¬ 
cussion  based  on  a  nationwide  sur- 
verv  of  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision.  Credit  sales  promotion  is 
scheduled  as  the  theme  of  the  fourth 
meeting  emanating  from  research 
covering  all  phases  of  this  activity. 
.\  fifth  study  will  reveal  findings  of 
a  survey  of  Credit  Bureau  services, 
reports,  costs,  and  standardization 
possibilties  to  suit  department  store 
needs. 

The  sixth  session  has  as  its  sub- 
iects  “General  Credit  Department 
Practices”,  and  is  designed  to  take 
up  the  latest  developments  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  any  of  the  previous  ses¬ 
sions.  Included  in  the  sessions  will 
l)e  some  discussion  of  .Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  procedure. 

Personnel  Group 

“Employee  Productivity”  head¬ 
lines  the  program  of  a  technical  ses¬ 
sion  scheduled  by  the  Personnel 
Group.  Here  will  be  covered  the 
use  of  employee  tests  in  placement, 
promotion,  transfer  and  adjustment, 
the  health  factor  and  its  control  by 
stores  individually  and  collectively, 
as  well  as  special  devices  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  productivity  of  salespeople. 
In  addition  to  its  joint  meetings  with 
other  groups,  the  Personnel  Group 


plans  to  stage  a  technical  session 
dealing  with  the  retail  educational 
programs  in  public  schools,  and  their 
improvement  to  fit  retailing’s  need 
for  future  employees.  Emphasis  will 
be  given  to  the  correlation  between 
present  consumer  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  future  curricula  in 
schools  and  colleges  oflfering  retail 
cour.ses. 

Retail  Delivery 

The  Delivery  Group  will  devote 
an  entire  session  to  discussion  and 
exchange  of  experience  in  fleet  oper¬ 
ation.  Engineers  of  several  of  the 
major  truck  companies  will  explain 
recent  developments  in  truck  con¬ 
struction  and  design  with  particular 
emphasis  on  those  features  which 
provide  for  safety  in  steering, 
brakes,  driver  comfort,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  operation. 

Joining  the  store  managers  in  a 
session,  the  delivery  executive  will 
analyze  trends  in  warehouse  pro¬ 
cedure.  in  order  to  reveal  the  latest 
developments  in  planning  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  warehouse  space  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  efficient  warehousing. 
At  the  same  meeting  delivery  force 
wage  levels  will  he  subjected  to 
scrutiny,  with  an  analysis  of  gradu¬ 
ated  wage  schedules  for  drivers  and 
helpers  based  on  length  of  .service 
and  production  records. 

Traffic  Group 

A  general  review  of  the  existing 
transportation  situation  as  its  affects 
retailers  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Traffic  Group  meetings.  Many  other 
topics  of  airrent  concern  will  head 
the  program  including  employee  re¬ 
lations.  problems  in  consolidating 
shipments,  receiving,  checking  and 
marking  warehouse  merchandise, 
prevention  of  soilage  and  damage  to 
merchandise,  freight  claim  preven¬ 
tion.  A  full  session  will  be  given 
to  a  round  table  on  current  prob¬ 
lems  in  traffic,  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing.  and  traffic  executives  will  join 
in  the  management  joint  session  on 
employer-employee  relations. 

Smaller  Volume  Stores 

The  special  problems  of  smaller 
volume  stores  are  to  receive  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  two  full  sessions  ex¬ 
clusively  planned  for  them  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  evenings  of  the 
Convention.  Each  group  is  planning 
an  individual  contribution  to  this 
discussion,  so  that  the  program  will 
present  smaller  volume  store  dis¬ 
cussion  in  control,  merchandising, 
store  management,  credit  manage¬ 
ment.  personnel,  traffic  and  delivery. 
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Fair  Practice  rpiHE  authors  of  fair  trade  prac- 
Codes  Multiply  1  rules  for  industries  are 
showing  no  little  prolificacy, 
and  have  contrihuted  to  that  present  activity  in  the  halls 
of  the  h'ederal  Trade  Commission  which  someone  de¬ 
scribed.  in  the  Wordsworth  line,  as  being  like  “the  hum 
of  summer  flies.” 

A  vtdimtary  code  for  the  ]X)pular  priced  dress  indus¬ 
try  was  submitted  to  the  F.  T.  C.  on  April  30th.  Irving 
C.  Fox,  N.R.D.(j..\.  counsel  commented:  The  Group 
I  rules  (which  would  have  Commission  enforcement 
l)ebind  them)  are  in  no  wise  different  from  those  re¬ 
cently  approved  for  the  covered  button  and  buckle  in¬ 
dustry  and  similar  rules  previously  given  F.  T.  C. 
sanction.  In  fact,  the  dress  manufacturers  might  well 
have  incorjxirated  this  additional  rule :  ‘The  practice  of 
shipping  or  delivering  products  which  do  not  conform 
to  sample  submitted  or  representations  made  prior  to 
securing  orders,  without  the  consent  of  the  purchasers 
to  such  substitution,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice.’  ” 

.A  conference  on  the  rules  has  Ix'cn  set  by  F.  T.  C. 
for  June  2  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

MemlKTS  of  the  infants’  and  children's  knit  wear  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Knitted  Outerwear  Association  also  have 
pnKluced  a  bundle  of  rules  for  which  they  have  made 
no  apparent  effort  to  date  to  secure  Federal  Trade 
Commission  approval,  but  which  they  announced  as 
immediately  effective.  The  rules  would  limit  terms, 
outlaw  not  only  consignments  and  rebates,  but  also 
advertising  allo'wances.  include  an  F.O.B.  shipping 
point  rule,  and  provide  for  return  of  defective 
goods  only.  The  Vendor  Relations  Committee  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  expect  to  talk  it  over  with  the  juvenile 
knit  wear  makers  shortly. 

*  *  ♦ 

Commissions  from  “If  a  manufacturer  offers  the 
Manufacturers  salesgirls  in  a  retail  store  a  per¬ 
centage  on  the  sales  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise.  payable  monthly  to  them,  is  there  anything 
in  the  e.xisting  laws  forbidding  it?”  a  Massachusetts 
store  inquires  of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  The  Con¬ 
gress  replied:  “Your  (piestion  involves  the  Robinson- 
Patman  law.  The  Act  is  not  clear  and  there  have  been 
no  judicial  decisions.  He  careful  to  guard  against  know¬ 
ingly  iK'ing  a  party  to  a  discrimination.  If  the  manu¬ 
facturer  offers  a  similar  arrangement  to  all  his  customers 
buying  in  like  quantities  under  same  conditions,  he  can 
offer  to  pay  your  salesperson  a  percentage  of  sales  and 
you  can  accept  without  violation  of  the  law.  However, 
it  would  lx?  best  to  qualify  your  acceptance  in  such  terms 
as  this :  ‘We  understand  that  this  offer  does  not  violate 
any  existing  law  and  is  available  to  all  cu.stomers  pro¬ 
portionately’.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Packaging  .Alvin  E.  Dodd,  president.  American  Man¬ 
agement  .Association,  is  confident  that 
good  ])ackaging  pays.  He  says.  “Alert  merchandisers 
are  putting  extra  emphasis  on  the  package  to  strengthen 
their  chances  of  sharing  in  the  new  day  profits.  They 
are  taking  out  insurance  against  that  fatal  slip  between 
the  purse  and  the  product  at  the  point  of  sale  by  in¬ 
vesting  in  good  packaging.” 
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Employee  Discount  A  New  Orleans  store  gives  its 
vs.  Commission  employees  a  20%  discount  on 

purchases  but.  because  sales 
people  are  allowed  no  commission  on  such  sales,  found 
considerable  employee  grumbling  lx?cause  there  is 
“noticeable  neglect  of  employees  and  their  wives  as 
customers”.  The  Personnel  Group  replied  that  while  a 
change  in  the  plan  seemed  necessary,  an  unfavorable 
reaction  would  undoubtedly  result  from  lowering  the 
employee  discount  to  provide  commissions  on  .sales.  It 
suggested  a  plan  fairly  general  in  stores  at  pre.sent.  Pay 
commissions  on  all  sales  to  employees,  continue  the  20% 
discount  only  on  articles  of  merchandise  that  conform 
to  a  well-defined  regulation  concerning  business  wear. 
Put  all  other  purchases  on  a  10%  discount  basis.  The 
saving  made  on  the  latter  group  would  help  to  cover,  if 
not  entirely,  the  cost  of  paying  commissions  to  the  sales- 
force,  on  all  sales. 

*  ♦  ♦  ■  '  •  - 1 

Arbitration  I'he  procedure  for  voluntary  conciliation 
Procedure  return  goods  disputes  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Apparel  Industries  Inter-Trade  Bureau,  and 
approved  by  executive  boards  of  the  manufacturer  or- 
'ganizations  and  the  N.R.D.G.A.  The  procedure  recog¬ 
nizes  as  a  basis  of  arbitration  the  “three  day  cancella¬ 
tion  rule”  of  the  coat  and  suit  industry  under  which 
goods  remain  on  order  after  delivery  has  expired  until 
receipt  of  a  store’s  written  cancellation  and  three  work¬ 
ing  days  are  given  the  vendor  to  complete  delivery  after 
receiving  such  cancellation.  However,  if  by  joint  con¬ 
sent  the  delivery  period  has  not  been  extended,  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  privileged  to  return  shipments  delivered  more 
than  two  weeks  after  the  specified  delivery  date  without 
written  notice  to  the  manufacturer,  such  returns  to  be 
made  within  two  working  days  of  receipt  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  (Saturdays  excepted). 

The  complete  plan  for  settling  returns  disagreements 
on  a  voluntary  basis  is  being  prepared  in  pamphlet  form 
and  i.=  to  be  distributed  to  retail  buyers,  executives  and 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country  shortly. 

*  *  * 

Vendetta!  Bertram  Reinitz,  super-public  relations 
counsel  for  the  women’s  apparel  industries, 
summed  up  the  whole  spirit  of  the  retailer-vendor  rela¬ 
tions  program  in  a  crisp  phrase,  during  the  discussions 
of  plans  for  returns  disputes  conciliation,  the  other  day, 
.Said  he:  “Let  there  be  no  vendetta  between  vendor 
and  vendee”. 

♦  *  * 

Manners  or  Recent  studies,  the  Sales  Promotion  Di-* 
Training  ?  vision  points  out.  indicating  that  half 
the  number  of  retail  employees  in  the 
country  are  .salespeople,  mean  that  2,750.000  persons 
meet  the  buying  public  daily.  Question — ^liow  well  quali¬ 
fied  are  these  people  in  general  to  capably  function  in 
their  jobs?  In  one  city  alone,  it  was  recently  revealed, 
one-third  of  the  population  complained  about  its  stores 
in  a  survey  for  one  reason  or  another.  Cause  of  com¬ 
plaints — most  frequently  discourtesy  on  part  of  sales 
force.  Reason  for  discourtesy,  according  to  sales  pro¬ 
moters,  frequently  lack  of  information  on  merchandise. 
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Among  the  outstanding  current 
j)roblems  of  the  smaller  dry 
goods  and  department  stores 
the  most  important,  without  any 
doubt,  is  the  problem  of  winning 
customer  confidence ;  and  that  very 
largely  is  the  problem  of  deserving 
customer  confidence.  Whatever  mer¬ 
chants  may  think,  and  whatever 
their  best  customers  may  tell  them, 
the  blunt  truth  is  that  consumers, 
by  and  large,  have  only  partial  and 
qualified  confidence  in  the  stores 
from  which  they  buy.  Many  mer¬ 
chants  boast  that  they  are  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  for  their  customers,  im¬ 
plying  that  they  look  out  for  their 
customers’  interests  as  a  true  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  looks  out  for  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests.  In  a  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  instances  that  statement,  of 
course,  is  false.  In  most  cases,  it 
does  not  represent  even  the  honest 
wish  of  a  scrupulous  man  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  full  meaning  of  what 
he  says. 

Meeting  Consumer  Demand 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
of  widespread  consumer  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  unrest.  .All  you  men  know 
of  the  substantial  influence  which 
Consumers’  Research  built  up.  If 
that  influence  is  declining,  it  is  not 
because  there  is  less  need  for  a  con¬ 
sumers’  advisory  service.  In  addition, 
a  second  and  similar  service  has 
been  set  up,  the  Consumers’  Union. 
There  is  great,  new  interest  in  con¬ 
sumers’  cooperatives,  as  showm  by  the 
President’s  commission  to  study  co¬ 
operatives  in  Europe ;  the  large 
number  of  articles  on  cooperatives 
in  our  own  leading  magazines ;  the 
establishment  of  new  cooperative 
stores,  filling  stations,  and  buying 
clubs ;  and  the  setting  up  of  Cooper¬ 
ative  Distributors  and  Consumers’ 
Mail  Order  Cooperative,  both  mail 
order  cooperatives  in  New  York 
City.  You  all  know,  also,  how  the 
home  economics  instruction  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  is  creating  a 
body  of  more  intelligent  and  critical 


buyers ;  and  you  have  not  failed  to 
notice  such  articles  as  "Only  Saps 
Pay  Retail  Prices’’  in  the  “.Ameri¬ 
can  Mercury”  for  December.  1936, 
and  “Fear  the  Facts  and  Fool  the 
Women”  in  the  “.Atlantic  Monthly” 
for  April,  1937.  I  could  cite  many 
more  similar  articles. 

There  is  no  questifni  alxjut  the 
existence  of  this  lack  of  confidence. 
“The  question  is,  how  can  merchants 
like  yourselves  eliminate  this  lack 
of  confidence  in  so  far  as  your  own 
businesses  are  concerned  and  replace 
it  with  a  feeling  of  wholesome 
trust  ?” 

There  are  a  number  of  ways. 
When  a  manufacturer  tells  you  that 
a  garment  is  size  10,  or  that  a  fab¬ 
ric  is  all  wool,  be  sure  that  it  is, 
hold  him  to  his  statement,  or  put  on 
a  label  of  your  own  that  tells  the 
truth.  Deal  only  with  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  are  reliable  and  check  up 
on  even  the  best  of  them  often 
enough  to  be  sure  that  they  are  not 
slipping.  See  to  it  that  the  buyers 
and  salespeople  in  your  stores  really 
know  the  goods  they  are  selling,  and 
insist  that  they  tell  the  customer  the 
truth  in  advertisements  and  over  the 
counter.  Wherever  possible,  force 
them  to  tell  the  truth  by  putting  the 
more  essential  information  and 
warnings  on  signs  or  tags  which 
cannot  lie  or  forget.  Remember  that 
if  your  store  is  too  small  to  afford 
special  printed  tags,  rubber  stamps 
are  not  expensive ;  mimeographed  or 
hectographed  slips  can  be  wrapped 
witli  merchandise;  and  signs  can  be 
written  at  small  expense. 

Department  Reference  Books 

If  you  accumulate  so  much  infor¬ 
mation  about  merchandise  that  buy¬ 
ers  and  salespeople  cannot  carry  it 
all  in  their  minds,  what  is  to  prevent 
your  setting  aside  a  loose-leaf  note- 
lxx)k  for  each  department  in  which 
you  write  the  information  or  paste 
bits  of  printed  matter ;  and  why 
can’t  salespeople  consult  these  books 
occasionally  in  the  presence  of  cus¬ 


tomers,  or  even  show  them  to  cus¬ 
tomers  to  clinch  a  point?  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  sees  a  book  of  this  kind,  she 
sees  convincing  evidence  that  you 
want  to  give  her  the  facts  and  are 
making  an  honest,  organized  effort 
to  get  the  facts.  Rememl)er,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  customer  will  not  have 
confidence  in  you  if  you  are  only  a 
parrot.  You  must  know  when  the 
manufacturer  is  wrong,  and  in  such 
cases  you  must  give  the  customer 
the  correct  story. 

Invite  Customers  Backstage 
to  Win  Confidence 

If  you  run  a  candy  kitchen,  bake 
shop,  sandwich  bar,  or  any  other 
workroom  performing  work  on 
foods  or  on  customers’  own  goods, 
invite  and  urge  your  customers  to 
visit  these  workrooms  unannounced 
at  any  time.  Such  invitations  may 
not  bring  a  large  response.  If  they 
do  not.  issue  special  invitations  to 
women’s  clubs,  church  groups, 
school  teachers  and  their  pupils,  and 
to  any  other  groups  which  will  come, 
observe,  be  impressed,  and  go  away 
to  tell  about  what  they  have  seen. 
Most  of  your  customers  never  get 
behind  the  scenes  in  a  store  and  have 
no  idea  of  what  goes  on  there.  Give 
them  a  chance  to  learn ;  and,  of 
course,  insist  that  these  operations 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  will 
win  customer  confidence  in  your 
cleanliness,  skill,  honesty,  and  gen¬ 
eral  reliability. 

If  you  have  any  private  brand 
goods,  don’t  take  the  manufacturer’s 
word  for  quality,  ingredients,  and 
quantity.  Check  him  at  every  turn. 
Know  what  you  are  selling  and  that 
you  are  selling  the  right  thing.  When 
you  say  that  you  are  meeting  some 
competitor’s  price,  be  sure  that  you 
are  doing  so  and  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  or  quibble  about  it.  Run 
your  stores  in  this  spirit,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  slowly  will  become  conscious 
of  a  new  thing  under  the  sun  and 
will  respond  with  increased  confi¬ 
dence  and  increased  business. 
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^There  is  widivpr*'ad  consumer  interest  in  merchandise  and  distribution.  This  interest  can  go  to 
waste  ...  or  it  can  be  harnessed  to  help  your  stores  serve  their  customers  more  effectively.” 


Ajjain.  your  president*  has  urged 
the  estahlisluuent  of  lietter  Husiness 
Bureaus  in  the  .smaller  cities.  'Phis 
is  an  excellent  suggestion.  You  men 
can  take  the  lead  in  this  work  and 
can  let  it  Ik*  known  that  you  are 
doing  s<».  Call  on  the  managers  of 
established  Hureaus  in  nearhy  larger 
cities  to  help  you.  or  to  delegate  an 
assistant  to  get  you  on  your  feet. 
Offer  a  modest  reward,  say  $5,  to 
any  one  di.scovering  a  misstatement 
or  an  exaggeration  in  your  adver¬ 
tising  or  on  a  sign  in  your  windows 
or  store,  and  then  don’t  he  a  sucker 
but  don’t  cpiibhle  about  ]>aying  the 
rewards  when  claimed. 

Finally,  consider  estahli.shing  a 
consumers  advi.sory  committee  of 
j)roininent  local  citizens  .such  as  I 
de.scrilK*d  in  an  address  liefore 
the  National  Retail  Dry  G(M)ds  .As¬ 
sociation  in  January.  1936.  The 
members  of  such  a  committee  might 
l)e  the  president  of  the  local  women’s 
club.  a  repre.sentative  housewife  of 
intelligence,  hut  without  special  edu¬ 
cation  and  operating  a  home  on  a 
.small  budget,  and  one  housewife 
from  a  more  well-to-do  family.  The 

‘This  article  was  read  as  an  address  bv 
Mr.  Schmalz  beft)re  the  Mich’?nn  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  in  .April.  For  The 
Rru-ETiN  it  lias  been  somewhat  con¬ 
densed. 


committee  should  represent  any  dis¬ 
tinct  religious  or  social  groups 
among  your  customers.  It  would  lie 
expected  to  meet  for  iierhaps  half  a 
day  each  week,  or  every  other  week ; 
it  woulrl  look  in  your  merchandise, 
advertising,  methods,  and  jMilieies 
for  points  likely  to  destroy  customer 
confidence  and  for  ojijiortunities  to 
create  cu.stomer  confidence ;  it  would 
give  its  reactions  to  questions  pre¬ 
sented  by  you  and  it  would  make 
suggestions  on  its  own  initiative. 
'I'he  committee  members  should  be 
expected  to  do  real  work,  they 
should  lx*  paid  mode.stly  for  their 
time,  they  should  be  dealt  with  in 
utmost  frankness,  and  their  suggest¬ 
ions.  after  having  Ix'en  di.scussed 
with  them  in  detail,  should  lie  fol¬ 
lowed.  Such  a  committee  of  con- 
.sumers  who.se  integrity  is  beyond 
(|uesti()n  and  who  serve  for  .specified 
terms  could  be  of  almo.st  unlimited 
value  in  bringing  the  consumer’s 
jioint  of  view  to  a  store  and  in  giving 
concrete  assurance  of  a  .store’s  good 
faith.  Once  the  committee’s  work 
was  firmly  established  it  should  be 
played  up  in  store  advertising  and 
its  members  should  be  nameil  pub¬ 
licly. 

There  is  wide.spread  consumer  in- 
tcre.st  in  merchandise  and  in  distri¬ 
bution.  This  interest  can  go  to 


waste  in  .so  far  as  you  are  concerned 
and  can  cause  trouble ;  or  it  can  be 
harnes.sed  to  help  your  stores  serve 
their  customers  more  effectively. 

Relations  with  Employees 
A  merchant’s  obligation  to  serve 
as  the  purchasing  agent  for  his  cus¬ 
tomers  is  accompanied  by  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  serve  as  the  leader  and  or¬ 
ganizer  of  his  employees.  Without 
his  direction  and  initiative  the  work 
of  these  employees  presumably 
would  lx*  substantially  less  jiroduc- 
tive  and  their  incomes  smaller.  A 
store,  therefore,  though  legally 
owned  by  its  proprietor  or  stock¬ 
holders,  represents  something  more 
than  a  secure  job  for  the  owner,  a 
more  or  less  liberal  salary,  or  re¬ 
turn  on  his  capital  and  occasionally 
an  e.xtra  distribution  in  the  form  of 
profits  or  dividends.  Such  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  like  other  private  prop¬ 
erty,  but  has  some  of  the  features  of 
a  trust  for  the  employees ;  and  this 
trustee  position  of  the  legal  owner 
makes  it  peculiarly  necessary  that  he 
acquire  and  maintain  the  confidence 
of  the  employees.  If  a  .store  is  to 
run  smoothly,  its  owner  and  head 
must  be  a  person  whom  the  employ¬ 
ees  trust  for  his  fairness  and  hon¬ 
esty,  and  in  whom  they  have  confi¬ 
dence  for  his  ability  as  a  merchant, 
a  business  man,  and  a  leader. 
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At  the  moment,  this  confidence 
has  been  much  shaken  and  business 
men  are  under  attack.  At  present, 
therefore,  it  is  especially  important 
that  this  matter  of  employee  confi¬ 
dence  receive  prompt  and  effective 
attention. 

Review  your  wage  structures  and 
vacation  policies  in  the  light  of  the 
relationship  which  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed  ;  be  sure  that  your  own  sal¬ 
ary  and  the  salaries  of  other  execu¬ 
tives  are  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
work  done  and  the  ability  displayed ; 
review  your  schedules  of  hours 
worked  to  see  if  you  properly  can  cut 
them  down  or  make  them  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  employees  without 
hard.ship  to  customers ;  see  to  it  that 
individual  employees  are  not  pena¬ 
lized  for  .shortcomings  in  manage¬ 
ment  or  for  normal  business  risks 
which  should  be  shared  by  all.  Avoid 
systems  of  fines  and  docking ;  if 
part-time  employees  are  used,  be 
sure  that  the  part-timers  are  people 
who  want  part-time  employment 
and  that  the  part-time  device  is  not 
operating  to  beat  down  wages  or  to 
lower  .standards  of  living;  do  not 
send  regular  w’orkers  home  before 
the  usual  time  on  dull  days  unless 
you  pay  them  for  the  full  day. 

Labor  Contacts  Favorable 

Merchants  operating  smaller  stores 
in  smaller  cities  are  in  an  unusually 
favorable  position  to  create  and 
maintain  pleasant,  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  relations  with  labor.  Give 
special  attention  to  this  problem  at 
this  time.  Your  efforts  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  fair,  and  even  liberal,  may  in¬ 
crease  costs  at  first,  but  here  your 
ability  as  a  manager  must  come  into 
play.  I.arger  incomes  per  emplovee 
must  not  interfere  with  the  lowering 
of  costs  about  which  T  shall  say 
something  later.  The  emplovees 
must  be  made  to  understand  that 
substantial  improvement  in  the  lot  of 
store  employees  cannot  be  made 
merely  through  the  elimination  of 
any  unfairnesses  which  may  exist, 
but  must  be  based  on  increased  out¬ 
put.  It  is  your  job  as  business  lead¬ 
ers,  and  as  communitv  purchasing 
agents,  to  brinr^  about  this  increased 
output,  but  the  employees  must  help, 
♦hey  must  adopt  the  point  of  view 
of  how’  can  T  earn  more,  not  merely 
that  of  how  can  I  get  more. 

In  this  connection,  you  have  a 
two-fold  iob.  You  must  teach  them, 
how  to  produce  more  so  that  vou 
can  afford  to  nav  them  more,  and 
you  must  win  their  confidence  so 
that  they  will  not  be  afraid  that  by 
producing  more  they  will  merely  be 


piling  up  profits  for  you.  The  train¬ 
ing  problem  may  be  a  difficult  one, 
because  most  smaller  stores  cannot 
maintain  specialized  training  de¬ 
partments.  The  executives  of  the 
stores  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  creative  work.  They  will  have 
to  decide  what  is  to  be  taught,  and 
they  will  have  to  do  much  of  the 
teaching.  To  some  degree,  however, 
they  will  have  to  rely  on  the  system 
employed  in  some  of  the  rural 
schools  in  China  where,  I  am  told, 
the  teacher  teaches  the  older  chil¬ 
dren  one  word  and  then  refuses  to 
teach  them  another  until  they  have 
gone  out  and  taught  the  first  word 
to  the  smaller  children.  You.  simi¬ 
larly,  may  have  to  rely  on  the  top 
men  to  teach  buyers  or  heads  of 
stock,  and  on  them  to  teach  the  next 
lower  ranks,  and  .so  on. 

Promotional  Activities 

The  third  point  at  which  stream¬ 
line  technique  should  be  applied  is 
in  sales  promotion,  where  stale, 
stereotyped  ideas  can  constitute  a 
tremendous  drag  and  where  bright¬ 
ness  and  alertness  are  especially 
productive.  Keep  continuously  in 
touch  with  what  other  stores  are  do¬ 
ing.  but  remember  to  adapt  their 
ideas  to  your  local  needs,  not  to  copy 
what  thev  do.  A  short  time  ago 
Wanamaker’s  New  York  store 
staged  an  interesting,  inexpensive, 
and  highlv  successful  “Home  Store 
Day”  built  around  the  idea  of  teach¬ 
ing  customers  things  they  want  to 
know.  One  event,  the  suburban  din¬ 
ner  party,  will  illustrate  the  idea. 
Wanamaker’s  ran  a  complete  dinner 
party  on  a  small  platform  in  full 
view  of  the  customers,  with  a  mirror 
at  an  angle  above  the  table  to  show 
off  the  details  of  .setting  and  ser¬ 
vice.  and  with  an  announcer  to  ex¬ 
plain  everything  as  it  went  along. 
What  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
show  linen,  china,  glassware,  silver, 
and  table  decorations  in  actual  use; 
to  show  the  less  experienced  house¬ 
wife  how  to  handle  each  of  the 
puzzling  little  details;  to  emphasize 
to  customers  not  only  the  store’s 
merchandise  but  also  its  knmdedge 
of  how  to  use  that  merchandise  and 
its  ability  to  help  the  customer  with 
advice. 

At  Wanamaker’s  the  thing  was  a 
huge  success ;  and  the  cost,  as  the 
advertising  manager  put  it.  “came 
out  of  the  stamp  drawer”. 

There  is  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
duct  similar  prestige-building  pro¬ 
motions  in  each  of  your  stores.  But 
remember,  we  must  find  the  key 
idea  and  applv  it.  We  must  not 


copy.  What  do  your  customers  want 
to  learn  that  you  should  be  able  to 
teach  them?  With  recovery  here 
and  incomes  better,  it  may  be  better 
entertaining — at  dinner,  at  bridge 
luncheons,  at  picnics,  at  out-of-doors 
tea. 

It  may  be  how  to  conduct  a  wed¬ 
ding,  correct  in  all  its  details  from 
invitations  to  the  bride’s  list  of  gifts, 
but  at  a  cost  appropriate  for  your 
clientele.  The  announcement  of  such 
an  affair  could  be  in  the  form  of 
wedding  invitations ;  the  instruction 
could  cover  food,  service,  china  and 
glass,  stationery  for  thank-you 
notes,  dress,  and  even  the  best  man’s 
duties. 

It  may  be  how  to  wear  a  new  style 
of  hat  or  scarf,  or  a  whole  group  of 
new-season  dress  accessories.  It 
may  be  that  hardy  perennial — how 
to  sew.  It  may  be  how  to  dress 
small  boys  and  girls  economically. 

Your  minds,  closely  in  touch  with 
local  life,  will  suggest  the  proper  ap¬ 
plications,  and  you  can  ask  your 
salespeople  and  customers  for  sug¬ 
gestions  if  ideas  are  not  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  other  sources. 

Remember  that  fashions;  can  start 
in  Traverse  City  or  Saginaw  or 
Owosso  as  well  as  in  Paris  or  on 
Fifth  .Avenue.  Watch  your  local 
style  leaders  and  the  places  where 
fads  start.  Play  up  the  local  fash¬ 
ions  in  your  windows  and  in  your 
salestalk.  Give  your  customers  the 
fun  of  being  out  in  front  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  for  once  instead  of  tagging 
behind  every  place  from  Palm  Beach 
to  Timbuktu.  After  all  you  can’t 
make  money  on  sales  anywhere  bijt 
in  your  own  town  and  you  want  to 
sell  the  local  people  the  goods  that 
are  in  fashion  locally  no  matter 
where  those  fashions  came  from. 

Capitalize  on  City  Ads 

When  vou  can  do  so.  advertise 
and  display  the  same  items  as  those 
your  customers  see  in  the  big  store 
advertisements  that  come  into  your 
city.  If  tomorrow  morning’s  city 
newspaper  brings  big  store  ads  of 
items  you  have  in  stock,  put  some 
of  those  items  on  display  in  your 
windows  or  in  the  store  at  once. 
When  your  customers  come  down 
town,  they  will  see  the  goods  in 
your  .store ;  and  they  will  be  im¬ 
pressed.  You  might  as  well  let  big 
store  advertising  help  sell  your 
goods,  and  you  might  as  w’ell  let  the 
local  people  see  that  they  don’t  have 
to  go  away  for  everything.  Don’t 
make  a  fetish  of  this.  Of  course, 
you  can’t  carrv  all  the  things,  and 
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Survey  of  Private  Brands  and  Labels 

BY  SAMUEL  A.  HAMILTON 

AHHistant  to  the  President,  the  William  F.  Gable  Company,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Bequests  of  department  managers  for  permission  to  origi¬ 
nate  and  use  private  brands  of  their  own  for  merchandise 
exclusive  to  their  departments  had  from  time  to  time  brought 
the  question  of  private  brands  and  labels  to  the  surface  at  the 
William  F.  Gable  Company.  Realizing  that  the  logical  result 
of  a  general  permission  to  put  into  use  department  brands 
would  be  a  large  multiplication  of  the  number  of  brands 
carried  by  the  store,  Mr.  George  P.  Gable,  its  president,  deemed 
it  wise  to  have  a  thorough  survey  made  before  deciding  what 
course  would  give  the  best  results. — This  article  is  a  report  of 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  investigations  of  practice  in  other  stores  and 
the  principles  finally  put  into  operation  in  the  Gable  store. 


Sami'ei.  A.  Hamilton 

IX  every  department  of  a  large 
store,  there  is  merchandise  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  under  manufac¬ 
turers’  brands.  This  merchandise 
the  store  is  expected  to  promote, 
spc'iiding  thou.sands  of  dollars  of  ad¬ 
vertising  money  to  make  the  public 
conscious  that  it  is  for  sale  there — 
and,  in  some  cases,  nowhere  else  in 
the  same  city. 

.Some  manufacturers  of  nationally 
advertised  brands  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  making  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  in  order  to  promote  what  is 
really  their  own  business.  This  is 
not  universally  the  case,  however, 
and  the  department  managers  of  the 
William  F.  Cable  Company  had  the 
feeling  that  they  were  spending  their 
department  advertising  budgets  to 
promote  the  merchandise  of  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturers.  Most  of  them 
were  of  the  opinion  that,  with  the 
same  amount  of  advertising  and  ef¬ 
fort,  they  could  forward  the  sale  of 
a  brand  of  their  own,  to  much  great¬ 
er  profit. 

Of  course,  we  realized  the  pulling 
force  of  national  advertising.  Many 
customers  come  to  our  stores  and 
request  a  definite  brand  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  which  we  must  carry  or  risk 
having  the  customer  go  elsewhere 
for  it.  Many  of  the  department  man¬ 
agers,  however,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  sale  of  a  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  product  w'as  due  as  much,  or 


perhaps  more,  to  the  way  the  de¬ 
partment  pushed  the  merchandise  as 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  advertised  na¬ 
tionally.  It  was  determined  definite¬ 
ly  by  survey  that  national  advertis¬ 
ing  alone  will  not  .sell  all  kinds  of 
merchandise,  and  that  similar  arti¬ 
cles  of  equal  quality  and  style  could 
be  sold  in  competition  therewith, 
under  the  store’s  own  label. 

I  was  fortunate  that  the  first  per¬ 
son  I  approached  for  information 
on  private  brands  was  Channing  E. 
Sweitzer,  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  most  impressive  thing  he 
told  me  was  that  the  retail  merchant 
should  use  his  own  private  brands 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  relying  exclusively  on 
the  makers  of  nationally  advertised 
merchandise.  He  cited  a  number  of 
instances  where  retailers  were  left 
in  the  lurch  by  having  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  lines  taken  from  them  after 
they  had  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
to  advertise  them  locally,  because 
some  competitor  had  offered  more 
money  for  them.  A  noted  case  is 
one  of  a  Philadelphia  department 
store  which  “stole”  a  national  brand 
of  men’s  clothing  from  a  competi¬ 
tor  across  the  street  by  paying  a 
higher  price. 

I  found  that  in  most  of  the  New 
York  stores,  those  departments 
which  carried  nationally  advertised 
merchandise  also  had  house  brands, 
bearing  fancy  names.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  when  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  one  of  the  larger 
stores  told  me  of  his  rigidly  enforced 
rule  that  there  should  be  not  more 


than  one  store  brand  or  laliel,  other 
than  the  firm  name,  in  any  one  de¬ 
partment,  except  groceries  and 
toiletries,  most  of  which,  being  pro¬ 
prietaries,  bear  the  brands  of  man¬ 
ufacturers.  It  was  his  belief  that  it 
is  more  important  to  impress  the 
store’s  name  upon  customers  than 
a  brand  name,  on  the  grounds  that 
people  regard  a  brand  as  something 
of  a  temporary  nature. 

In  this  particular  store,  a  system 
of  “group  labeling”  was  used  for 
private  brand  merchandise.  For  in¬ 
stance,  they  have  “Duane”  shirts, 
underwear,  hats,  shoes,  etc.  The 
name  is  restricted  to  those  depart¬ 
ments,  and  tied  to  certain  price  units, 
so  that  it  means  a  $35  suit,  a  $4  hat, 
a  $5  pair  of  shoes,  all  of  which  are 
made  especially  for  them  on  their 
own  specifications.  The  manufacture 
of  these  articles  is  policed  through 
frequent  tests  made  to  see  that  the 
articles  are  made  according  to  the 
store’s  specifications. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what 
would  be  done  if  advancing  prices 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
maker  to  continue  furnishing  a  shirt 
built  to  “Duane”  specifications  at  a 
price  that  would  permit  the  $1.95 
retail  price,  this  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  stated  that  the  word  “Duane” 
would  be  kept  attached  to  the  $1.95 
price  and  the  shirt  under  the  original 
specifications  would  be  sold  at  the 
enhanced  value  and  price  under  the 
store’s  own  name.  He  admitted  that 
they  had  for  some  years  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  would  cause  an  adverse 
reaction  on  the  part  of  customers. 
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Tlicy  had  decided,  iti  that  store,  not 
to  iKTinit  further  store  brands,  and 
that  in  all  probability  some  of  those 
now  in  use  would  be  drop])ed  in  the 
future  and  replaced  hy  the  house 
name. 

In  this  same  department  store,  I 
contacted  the  manager  of  the  cloth 
ing,  hat,  and  men’s  shoe  depart¬ 
ments.  He  was  opposed,  person¬ 
ally,  to  any  brands  other  than  the 
house’s  own  name,  but  felt  that  it 
was  necessary,  for  the  pre.sent,  to 
advertise  certain  brands  to  compete 
with  other  stores  stressing  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  brands.  He  al.so 
stated  that  it  was  his  belief  that, 
when  a  store  has  l)een  in  existence 
sufficiently  long  to  acquire  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  its  customers,  no  brand 
other  than  the  .store’s  name  should 
be  necessary  to  sell  their  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Store  Label's  Prestige 

In  my  contact  with  the  director  of 
sales  promotion  of  one  of  the  largest 
stores  in  the  Middle  West,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  statement  tliat 
his  store,  with  a  long  and  illustrious 
history,  has  finally  eliminated  almost 
completely  manufacturer’s  brands 
and  labels,  with  the  exception  of 
those  they  had  found  it  necessary  to 
carry  for  a  few  customers.  They  de¬ 
pend  almost  entirely  on  the  firm 
name  lal)el  on  their  merchandise. 


It  was  his  personal  oj)inion  that, 
in  a  store  with  an  established  repu- 
tatiiJii,  there  should  be  no  brand  but 
the  house  laliel.  He  ventured  the 
further  opinion  that  if  (table’s,  with 
their  fifty-two  years  of  continued 
advance  in  the  merchandise  field, 
could  not  sell  their  merchandise  un¬ 
der  their  own  name,  they  had  gained 
nothing  during  the  fifty-two  years! 

The  manager  of  a  large  testing 
bureau  in  New  York  also  expressed 
this  o])inion — that  the  house  label 
( such  as  “Gable’s,  Altoona” )  should 
carry  any  merchandise  which  was 
what  it  claimed  to  be,  and  that 
fancy  brand  names  were  often  used 
to  cover  inferior  merchandise.  He 
cited  instances  of  cases  where  manu¬ 
facturer’s  brand  merchandise  was 
cheapened  in  specifications  after  the 
brand  had  carried  it  through  large 
sales. 

Adjusting  to  Price  Rises 

In  one  of  the  very  largest  New 
York  stores,  it  is  a  ])olicy  to  have 
at  least  one  manufacturer’s  brand  in 
each  department,  and  in  a  few  de¬ 
partments,  to  have  a  numlK'r  of 
them.  It  is  their  policy  also  that  the 
brand  must  stand  for  (juality  as  well 
as  a  price  based  on  the  jirice  when 
the  brand  was  established.  This 
brought  them  uj)  against  a  rather 
stiff  proposition  when  prices  were 
advancing  greatly,  as  their  patrons 


had  l)een  taught  to  attach  a  (juality 
and  price  to  certain  brands.  When 
the  (juestion  aro.se  in  their  organiza¬ 
tion  as  to  which  should  give  way,  the 
brand  or  the  j)rice,  it  was  decided 
that  they  .should  maintain  the  brand 
and  advance  the  price,  with  exi)lana- 
tions  for  the  ri.se  in  price. 

This  was  the  only  .store  in  wliicli 
I  found  this  mater  handled  in  this 
j)articular  way.  In  addition,  they 
took  the  stand  that  the  only  way  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  branded 
and  labeled  merchandise  is  to  asso¬ 
ciate  it  with  quality  and  specifica¬ 
tions.  as  well  as  j)rice.  This  means 
lal)oratory  testing,  which  is  another 
story,  and  of  which  1  will  not  treat 
here. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  which  is  the  better  jdan : 
to  associate  a  lal)el  with  a  j)rice.  or 
to  increase  the  price  when  necessary 
and  maintain  the  brand,  .\fter  a 
long  survey,  however,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  consumer  would  Ik-  like¬ 
ly  to  associate  brands  definitely  with 
];)rices,  especially  in  such  lines  as 
ready-to-wear,  men’s  clothing,  etc. 

Another  variation  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  practices  in  this  store  is  that 
such  matters  are  handled  hy  dei)art- 
ments,  and  not  as  storewide  j)racti- 
ces.  Kach  department  manager 
makes  his  own  suggestions  for 
changes  in  lalK'ls,  ])rices,  etc.,  .sub¬ 
ject  to  the  advice  and  apjiroval  of 
the  administrative  heads.  There  are 
no  brands  of  the  same  name  or  style 
in  any  two  departments. 

In  this  same  department  store, 
the  manager  of  the  women’s  wear 
department — which  is  probably  the 
largest  in  New  York — ’favored  a 
policy  of  carrying  a  large  number 
of  i)rivate  brands  for  ready-to-wear. 
His  belief  was  the  oj)jx)site  of  that 
of  the  store,  and  he  was  not  privi¬ 
leged  to  carry  it  out  fully.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  psychological 
effect  of  private  brands  and  lalxds  on 
customers  tended  to  increase  repeat 
orders.  He  did  not  believe  that  a 
store  name  alone  was  sufficient  to 
carry  weight  against  a  nationally 
advertised,  or  a  well  establi.shed  pri¬ 
vate  brand  of  merchandise.  He  was 
the  first  and  only  per.son  I  came 
across  in  my  survey  who  t<x)k  this 
position. 

While  in  New  York,  I  called  on 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
labels,  and  found  him  very  conserva¬ 
tive — probably  I  should  say  “jwssi- 
mistic” — as  to  the  use  of  labels.  He 
believed  that  the  use  of  store  private 
brands  and  labels,  aside  from  the 
house  name,  was  largely  overdone, 
and  that  many  of  his  customers  were 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Retailing  Has  New  Responsibilities 


Ox  all  sides,  the  consumer’s  de¬ 
mand  for  more  accurate  and 
practical  information  alx)ut  the 
merchandise  she  buys  has  l)ecomc  a 
familiar  cry. 

The  consumers  are  jdainly  alert 
to  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
and,  looking  back  over  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  past  several  years,  we 
mav  see  some  justification  for  their 
present  attitude.  Not  many  years 
ago,  practically  all  the  fabrics  used 
in  women’s  garments  were  made  of 
cotton,  silk,  or  wool.  Today,  ])rob- 
ably  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
them  are  made  of  synthetic  materi¬ 
als,  or  of  materials  in  which  syn¬ 
thetics  are  combined  with  other 
fibers.  Furthermore,  new  weaves 
have  been  introduced,  bringing 
with  them  new  and  unfamiliar 
problems  for  all  of  us.  We  are  all 
aware  of  this,  yet  we  have  let  im¬ 
proper  care  and  misunderstanding 
of  the  wearability  and  cleanability 
multiply  manifold  the  complaints  of 
customers  and  the  troubles  of  re¬ 
tailers. 

We  can’t  go  back  to  the  “good  old 
days,”  and  even  if  we  did  go  back  to 
the  old  w’eaves  and  materials  we 
should  not  find  our  customers  want¬ 
ing  them.  The  newer  fabrics  and 
newer  weaves  are  made  up  much 
more  attractively  and  appealingly. 
We  have  taught  our  customers  to 
like  them,  and  it  is  now  up  to  us  to 
teach  them  to  wear  and  care  for 
them  so  that  they  will  give  the  maxi¬ 
mum  satisfaction. 

If  we  are  to  do  this,  our  first 
problem  is  to  know  more  about  the 
merchandise  we  buy.  If  we  sell  our 
customer  a  housedress,  for  example, 
we  should  realize  that  the  garment 
will  get  very  dirty  when  she  wears 
it  to  do  housework,  and  that  it  will 
have  to  be  made  of  materials  strong 
enough  in  every  respect  to  stand  irp 
to  strong  washing  methods.  A 
pretty  housedress  is  obviously  more 
desirable  than  a  plain  one — but  not 
if  its  prettiness  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  its  durability.  A  sheer 
cotton  or  rayon  frock  that  will  look 
lovely  on  the  porch,  but  that  will 
not  stand  scrubbing,  might  better  be 
sold  as  a  morning  frock,  or  under 
any  other  name — not  as  a  house- 
dress,  or  bungalow  apron,  or  under 
any  name  associated  with  rough  ser¬ 
vice  and  rough  washing  treatment. 

The  consumer’s  first  step  in  intel¬ 
ligent  buying  is  to  know  how  much 


BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division 

wear  can  be  expected  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  and  how  to  care  for  it.  Even  in 
fashion  merchandise,  a  knowledge 
of  the  projx^r  care  of  the  garment  is 
essential  to  customer  satisfaction. 

The  customer  is  interested,  from 
the  standixjint  of  a  safer  and  more 
economical  use  of  the  money  she 
spends,  in  knowing  how  a  garment 
should  be  cleaned  or  laundered.  She 
cannot  give  it  the  best  care  if  she 
does  not  know  of  what  it  is  made. 
Sell  her  a  rayon  under  the  name  of 
“linen  silk,”  and  neither  she  nor  her 
dry  cleaner  will  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  But  if  you  tell  her  that  it  is 
rayon  and  that  it  will  clean  or  wash 
safely  under  specific  conditions,  you 
are  one  step  nearer  to  satisfying  her 
with  the  merchandise  and  its  ser- 
viceahility.  Failure'  to  give  her  this 
information  simply  means  in  the  end 
a  disgruntled  customer. 

Fiber  identification,  of  course,  is 
by  no  means  the  whole  story  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  customer  serviceability  in¬ 
formation  about  the  merchandise  she 
buys.  If  the  weave  of  the  material 
makes  it  subject  to  slippage  at  the 
seams,  that  fact  should  be  known  to 
her.  If  she  is  buying  hosiery,  she 
should  know  about  the  construction, 
so  that  she  may  select  types  suited 
to  her  purpose.  If  she  buys  shoes, 
furs,  or  linoleum,  this  still  holds  true. 

The  right  kind  of  information 
alKJUt  the  fabrics  sold,  their  service¬ 
ability  and  washability,  will  do  much 
to  educate  the  customer  in  the  econo¬ 
my  of  buying  a  better  grade  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  many  instances,  it  will 
help  raise  selling  alx)ve  competition 
primarily  on  a  price  basis  to  the 
more  intelligent  approach  of  service 
to  the  customer. 

We  all  know  that  the  customer 
who  is  satisfied  with  her  purchase 
and  comes  back  to  the  same  store  on 
her  next  buying  expedition  is  a 
source  of  profit.  We  also  know  that 
the  customer  who  comes  back  with 
a  complaint  is  an  exptmse  to  the 
store — and  that  the  customer  who 
has  a  complaint  but  does  not  come 
back  is  a  much  greater  expense,  be¬ 
cause  her  trade  has  Ix'en  lost  to  all 
(lepartments  of  the  store. 

Teaching  the  customer  about  wise 
spending  will  make  an  appeal  most 


directly  to  the  hoine-maker  with  a 
limited  hudget,  who  must  secure  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  value  for  every 
dollar  she  .siwiids.  Indirectly,  it  will 
be  a  most  profitable  campaign  for 
(juality  merchandise — and  a  builder 
of  goodwill,  the  greatest  asset  a 
store  pos.sesses. 

How  important  is  serviceability  to 
the  store’s  goodwill?  If  the  fabric 
ill  a  garment  docs  not  give  satis¬ 
factory  service,  it  will  make  little 
difference  how  much  care  has  l)een 
put  into  making  it  look  beautiful, 
liow  well  designed  it  may  l)e,  how 
pretty  the  pattern  is,  or  how  ex¬ 
quisite  the  workmanshiiJ — the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  rememlter  only  that  the 
garment  faded  in  the  sun,  washed  or 
cleaned  badly,  gave  at  the  seams,  or 
shrank. 

When  the  customer  is  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  a  garment  for  any  of  these 
reasons,  it  is  the  retailer  to  whom 
she  turns  for  satisfaction.  It  is  also 
the  retailer  to  whom  she  turns  for 
information  that  will  help  her  avoid 
these  disapjK)inting  experiences.  It 
is  his  task  to  see  that  she  knows  what 
he  means — and  that  she  understands 
him — in  saying  that  a  garment  is 
“washable”  or  pre-shrunk.”  Careless 
use  of  such  words  in  his  advertis¬ 
ing  or  by  his  sale.sclerks  is  a  fertile 
source  of  customer  dissatisfaction. 

To  insure  care  and  accuracy  in 
telling  the  customer  alxjut  the  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  merchandise,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  establish  some 
standard  terminology,  so  that  de¬ 
scriptive  terms  will  have  the  same 
meaning  in  every  store,  and  to  every 
customer. 

The  initial  move  in  this  direction 
has  already  l)een  taken  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  last  year,  of  a  commercial 
standard  for  the  testing  and  report¬ 
ing  of  dress  fabrics.  'This  stamlard 
sets  up  minimum  requirements  that 
must  l)e  met  before  a  lalx)ratory  may 
pass  a  fabric  as  “color  fast  to  light,” 
“washable,”  etc. 

If  such  a  standard,  however,  is 
only  a  beginning.  It  may  have  to  be 
changed,  expanded,  supplemented, 
before  retailing  completes  the  fast 
job  that  lies  ahead.  Merchandise 
standards  must  be  extended  so  that 
there  will  be  minimum  reciuirements 
for  every  item  the  consumer  buys, 
and  so  that  there  will  be  some  way 
()f  knowing  what  and  how  much  we, 
as  retailers,  may  safely  promise  her 
by  way  of  serviceability. 
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These  subjects  challenge 

the  attention  of  all  retailing! 

Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  than  150  timely,  thought 
provoking  subjects  which  have  been  scheduled  for  some  40 
sessions  of  seven  divisions  and  groups  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (ioods  Association  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Mid-Year  Con¬ 
vention  in  June. 


They  cover  every  vital  issue  now  facing  distribution.  The 
best  talent  in  the  department,  dry  goods  and  specialty  store 
field  is  being  marshalled  to  lead  in  their  discussion.  Your 
participation  in  the  sessions  will  help  you  improve  the  job 
you  must  do  in  your  store  in  coming  months,  and  contribute 
generally  t<>  better  informed  retail  executive  leadership. 


Effert  of  Federal  Inrome  Tax  on  Corporate  Policieb 

Recent  Developments  in  Fleet  Operation 

The  Case  for  the  5V4  Day  Week 

Health  Control  to  Increase  Productivity 

Problems  in  Consolidating  Shipments 

The  Future  of  Price  Maintenance 

New  Ways  to  Plan  and  Use  Warehouse  Space 

Controlling  Selling  Costs 

Developments  in  Social  Security  Taxation 

Coordinating  Credit  Bureau  Services  with  the  Store 

The  Case  Against  Wage  Incentives 

Stepping  Up  Volume  and  Profits  in  Electrical  Appliance  Sales 

Preventing  Merchandise  Damage  and  Soilage 

Reducing  Part-Time  Employment  to  a  Minimum 

Developments  in  Merchandise  Standards  and  Labels 

Use  of  Employee  Tests  in  Promotion.  Transfer  and  Adjustment 

Problems  in  Consolidating  Shipments 


Legal  Aspects  of  the  National  Labor  Act 
Credit  Department  Operating  Results  1936 
What’s  Happening  in  Private  Brands 
Problems  of  Merchandise  Accounting 
Importance  of  Supervision  in  Handling  Personnel 
The  Fall  Buying  Outlook 
The  Trend  in  Trucking  Rates 
The  Need  for  Expense  Control 

Suggestive  Selling — Sales  Builder  or  Customer  Loser? 
Evaluating  Wage  Differentials  by  Job  Classifications 
State  Minimum  Wage  Laws  as  They  Affect  Stores 
Soft  Goods  Selling  on  Deferred  Payments 
Proven  Methods  for  Promoting  Credit  Sales 
Reducing  Special  Delivery  Orders 
('hanges  in  Store  Hours 

Harvard  and  Controllers'  Reports  on  1936  Operations 
Freight  Claim  Prevention 


^^Get  the  Answers  in  ChicagoT^ 

The  1937  Mid-Year  Convention 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Palmer  House — Chicago — June  21  to  24 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH  IN 


The  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 


Edited  by  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  27 


Recent  Internal  Revenue  Rulings 
in  Re  Social  Security  Act 

PRE\'IOUS  bulletins  have  cov¬ 
ered  the  rulings  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  which  affect 
retailers,  up  to  Decision  S.S.T.  126. 
l.ater  rulings  issued  since  Bulletin 
No.  26  are  explained  below  with  the 
exception  of  Nos.  127-129;  Nos. 
131-136,  and  Nos.  138-140,  which 
have  no  application  in  retailing. 

Alien  Employees  Cot’cred  by  the 
Act—S.S.T.  130. 

Under  this  decision  it  is  held  that 
the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  under  Titles  VTTI  and 
IX  are  applicable  to  alien  employees. 
Nothing  in  the  .\ct  excepts  services 
performed  within  the  United  States 
by  aliens  whether  they  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  under  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  or  have  entered  as  tempo¬ 
rary  employees. 

Home  H^orkers  Compensated  on 
Piece  H’ork  Pasis  Are  Em¬ 
ployees — X.X.  T.  1 37 

The  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  has  ruled  that  piece  workers 
performing  certain  services  in  their 
homes  are  employees  covered  by 
Titles  VIII  and  TX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  the  particular  case 
upon  which  the  ruling  was  made,  the 
home  workers  were  given  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies  and  definite  in¬ 
structions  relative  to  the  work  re¬ 
quired  of  them. 

It  was  held  that  this  was  a  clear 
case  of  direction  and  control  bv  the 
employer— the  fact  that  the  work 
was  performed  in  the  homes  of  the 
workers  being  immaterial. 

The  decision,  it  would  appear, 
affects  department  stores  which 
sometimes  have  hand  embroiderv 
work  done  to  order  by  workers  not 
on  the  store  premises. 

Services  Performed  Both  Within 
and  Outside  the  United  States 
—S.S.T.  141. 

This  ruling  made  with  respect  to 
a  case  wherein  employees  perform 


services  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  application  to  re¬ 
tailing  in  the  case  of  stores  in  border 
cities,  where  delivery  employees  (or 
others  )  render  service  in  Canada  or 
in  Mexico,  and  in  other  cases  where 
buyers  are  sent  abroad. 

The  effect  of  the  ruling  makes  it 
necessary  to  allocate  the  wages  paid 
for  services  within  the  United 
•States  on  the  basis  of  the  period  of 
time  service  is  performed  in  the 
United  States  compared  with  the 
total  period  of  service. 

*  *  * 

Social  Security  Numbers  for 
Employees  65  Years  of  Age 
and  Older 

On  April  24  last,  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board  announced  that  em- 
liloyees  65  years  of  age  and  over 
would,  upon  application,  be  assigned 
account  numliers. 

This  registration  is  voluntary  and 
not  for  the  purposes  of  Title  VIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  since  em- 
])loyees  over  65  years  of  age  are  not 
eligible  to  receive  Federal  Old  .\ge 
Benefits.  State  Unemployment  .Nets, 
how’ever,  cover  employees  without 
distinction  as  to  age. 

The  assignment  of  Federal  Social 
Security  numbers  to  all  employees 
covered  by  State  Acts  is  intended  to 
aid  state  agencies  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  laws. 

The  registration  of  employees  of 
65  years  or  over  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  filing  of  applications 
obtainable  at  any  local  post  office  or 
any  office  of  the  Social  Seatrity 
Board. 

*  *  * 

Caution!  Social  Security  Account 
Cards  Are  Not  Positive 
Identification 

The  Social  Security  Board  has 
issued  a  statement  cautioning  that 
alleged  counterfeit  Social  Security 
account  cards  were  being  employed 
for  identification  of  persons  cashing 
checks. 

The  Board  remarked  that  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  card  was  of  no  particular 


significance  and  certainly  should  not 
I)e  given  any  weight  in  the  matter 
of  chasing  checks. 

Members  might  do  well  to  post 
warning  notices  so  that  aisle-men 
and  others  who  approve  customers’ 
checks  or  signatures  on  take-with 
charges,  might  be  informed. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Extent  of  Time  for  Filing  Returns 
{Mimeograph  4591) 

The  e.xtension  of  time  until  April 
1,  1937  granted  for  the  filing  of  re¬ 
turns  and  payment  of  the  tax  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Social  .Security  Act 
affected  only  the  payment  which  lie- 
came  due  without  such  extension  on 
January  31.  1937.  Thus,  the  due 
dates  of  installment  payments  under 
Regulations  90.  April  .30.  July  31, 
and  October  31.  1937.  have  not  been 
extended. 


♦  *  ♦ 

Lump  Sum  Payments  to  Retiring 
Employees  Are  Taxable 

Lump  .sum  payments  made  to  re¬ 
tiring  employees  upon  severance  of 
employment  will  be  regarded  as  tax¬ 
able  wages.  If  this  retirement  or 
severance  allowance  is  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  average  pay  over 
a  period  of  years  of  employment, 
multiplied  by  the  numlx'r  of  years 
of  .service,  the  lump  sum  payment 
may  be  regarded  as  covering  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  before  and  after  the 
effective  dates  of  Titles  VIII  and 
IX  of  the  Social  Security  .Act. 

The  payment  may  then  be  allo¬ 
cated  and  that  portion  falling  with¬ 
in  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1936  to  the  date  of  severance,  will 
be  taxable  according  to  the  rates  of 
tax  specified  in  the  .Act. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Asshtants  of  Employees  Are  Re¬ 
garded  as  Employees  of  the 
Original  Employer 

In  a  decision  recently  rendered 
by  the  Treasury  Department  it  w’as 
held  where  the  “.A”  company  em¬ 
ploys  “X”  and  he  in  turn  engages, 
directs  and  discharges  assistants  and 
]>ays  these  assistants  who  perform 
services  for  the  “.\”  company,  the 
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employees  of  “X”  are  regarded  as 
employees  of  the  “A”  company.  The 
“A”  company  is  thus  liable  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  due  under  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  .'Vet  on  the  wages  of 
“X”  and  of  his  employees,  whether 
or  not  they  are  collected  from  these 
employees. 

*  *  * 

Forms  Available  for  Use  in  Con¬ 
nection  With  Applications  for 
Lump  Sum  Benefits 

New  forms  have  recently  Ix'en 
issued  hy  the  .Social  Security  Board 


for  use  in  connection  with  payments 
due  employees  who  reach  the  age 
of  65  before  January  1,  1942,  and 
in  connection  with  claims  for  pay¬ 
ments  due  at  the  time  of  death. 

A  few  sets  of  these  forms  should 
l)e  kept  on  hand  by  einjiloyers  in 
case  of  need. 

Form  O  A  C  1001 — Statement  of 
Employer  as  to  the  amount  of  wages 
paid. 

Form  C)  .\  C  1002 — IVaye  Earn¬ 
er’s  Application — containing  state¬ 
ment  of  age  and  amount  of  earnings. 


F'orm  ().\C  1003 — ll’idozcs’  or 
IFidoiK’ers’  Application — for  lump 
sum  death  Ix^nefit. 

Form  O  A  C  100^ — Close  Rela¬ 
tive’s  Application — -for  lunij)  sum 
death  Ijenefit. 

Form  .\  C  1005 — Executor’s  or 
Administrator’s  Application  —  for 
death  benefits  due. 

Form  O  A  C  1006 — Guardian’s  or 
Committee’s  Application — for  lump 
sum  payment  due  where  the  em¬ 
ployee  attains  the  age  of  65  but  is  an 
incompetent. 


Comment  on  Hearn’s  (New  York  )  Plan  of  Eliminating  Part-Time  Work 


(See  Article.  Page  19 — April 
Bulletin) 

AWF.LL  known  southern  store 
comments  through  its  control¬ 
ler  on  the  reasons  underlying 
Hearn’s  recent  decision  to  have  no 
part-time,  contingent  or  extra  help. 
The  store  writes : 

“T  have  read  the  article  in  The 
lii  i.LETiN  concerning  part-time 
employee  operation  (past  and 
present)  at  Hearn’s.  As  to  the 
I)rinciple  involved.  I  am  in  abso¬ 
lute  agreement.  The  reasons  which 
prompted  Hearn’s  to  install  the 
])olicy  all  .sound  logical,  but  they 
are  not  the  reasons  which 
prompted  us  to  follow  the  same 


ixilicy.  Our  principal  objection  to 
])art-time  work  was  that  it  did  not 
l)rovide  a  satisfactory  wage  for 
our  part-time  employees,  and.  on 
the  other  han<l,  required  them  to 
spend  alxjut  as  much  money  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  keeping  their 
job  as  was  required  by  a  fidl-time 
person. 

“We  do  not  feel  that  the  move 
will  necessarilv  increase  our  effi¬ 
ciency  and  indirectly  improve  onr 
exjiense  showing. 

“Our  method  of  procedure  is 
different  from  that  followed  by 
Hearn’s.  We  have  merely  taken 
all  of  our  oart-time  ]x*o]4e  en¬ 
gaged  in  .selling  and  found  other 
non-selling  duties  for  them  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  balance  of  their  normal 


work  day,  so  that  a  full  day’s  ])ay 
could  be  given  to  them,  or  a  full 
week’s  work  could  be  given  to 
them,  depending  ui)on  the  circum¬ 
stances.  T  do  not  believe  that  we 
would  ever  plan  to  use  office  em¬ 
ployees  regularly  on  the  selling 
floor.  Our  experience  is  that  such 
employees  have  all  the  deficiencies 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Ginsberg  for 
the  ordinary  part-time  employee. 
.After  all.  it  doesn’t  really  matter 
just  why  we  followed  our  plan  or 
Hearn’s  followed  theirs;  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  a  new  plan 
is  presented  to  the  retail  field  for 
consideration  which  may  ultimate¬ 
ly  make  for  better  .store-keeping” 
The  store  asked  that  its  identity 
be  withheld. 


Tax  Plight  of  Smaller  Merchants 


Reviewed  by  J,  E.  Brett. 

George  E.  Brett  Co.,  Mankato, 
Minn. 

.ANY  small  merchants  suffered 
from  want  of  working  ca]>ital 
last  \ear  and  conditions  are 
becoming  worse.  .A  merchant  works 
at  a  loss  when  sales  less  ex])enses 
are  not  enough  to  re-j>urchase  a 
quantity  of  merchandise  e(|ual  to  the 
amount  sold.  Ix'cau.se  of  rising 
prices.  When  such  a  condition  arises 
the  merchant  must  lx>rrow  nxmey 
for  stex'k  (if  he  can)  or  allow  his 
inventory  to  Ixconx*  depleted  with 
a  conse(|uent  loss  of  sales.  His  books 
may  show  a  pajx-r  profit  but  actual¬ 
ly  he  has  no  additional  wealth. 

Inventory  inflation  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  real  profit.  Sujjpose  a  mer¬ 
chant  has  1()0  units  at  $1  or  $100  in 
value  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
The  100  units  are  then  sold  and 
after  the  payment  of  expenses,  the 
nx*rchant  has  a  so-called  net  profit 


of  5%  or  $5.  Meanwhile,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  has  increased  in  price  10%. 
so  with  the  $105  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  the  100  units  plus  the  profit, 
the  merchant  has  less  than  enough 
to  replace  his  stock. 

Let’s  take  a  typical  case.  Suppose 
a  small  store  does  $200,000  annually 
at  32%  gross  margin  or  $64,000. 
Operating  expenses  (including  in¬ 
come  tax)  are  29%  or  $58,000.  leav¬ 
ing  a  so-called  profit  of  $6,0()0.  If 
a  stex'k  of  $50,000  is  carried  a  10% 
price  advance  means  that  $5,000  of 
the  $6,000  has  to  go  into  inventory, 
without  an  increase  in  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  gootls. 

Thus  there  is  left  $1,000  of  the  so 
called  profit.  During  the  depression 
many  small  merchants  were  on  their 
last  legs  and  lx)rrowed  on  life  insur¬ 
ance  |X)licies.  mortgaged  their  homes 
and  borrowed  from  relatives.  Such 
loans  and  interest  must  he  paid.  If 
the.se  are  “good  times’’  (and  they  are 
relatively  good  )  extraordinary  loans 


such  as  those  indicated  alK)ve  must 
lx  repaid  nort'  if  at  all. 

But  can  those  obligations  be  met? 
Obviously  under  sucli  conditions  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  distribute  divi¬ 
dends.  The  merchant  may  have 
$1,000  cash  out  of  his  profit  but 
alxxit  half  of  this  goes  to  “Uncle 
Sam”  becau.se  the  merchant  has  the 
wisdom  to  try  to  conserve  his  earn¬ 
ings.  The  undistributed  earnings  tax 
will  take  $490  of  the  $1,000  cash 
balance,  which  leaves  very  little  to 
pay  past  indebtedness — past  due  in¬ 
debtedness  for  the  most  part. 

The  earnings  tax  should  exempt 
at  least  $10,000.  also  provide  for 
capital  replacement  and  a  moderate 
surplus  for  working  capital. 

The  tax  that  does  not  allow  for 
capital  replacement  is  confiscatory 
and  in  a  very  short  time  will  [)Ut 
small  merchants  out  of  business. 

With  the  strikes,  taxes,  govern¬ 
ment  extravagance  and  government 
(Continued  on  paeje  58) 
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Price  Maintenance  an  Unfortunate 
Experiment  for  Consumers  and  Stores 

BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Counsel 


Basin;;  his  belief  on  the  growiii;;  hulk  of  evidence  that  resale 
price  maintenance  imposes  a  speeial  hardship  upon  the  smaller 
volume  merchant,  who  expected  to  profit  hy  it,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  Mr.  Fox  concludes  that  its  hi;;h  tide  “has  been  passecl 
and  the  ebh  is  about  to  set  in." 


AV1'2RY'  vigorous  and,  in  my 
judgment,  misguided  attempt 
is  being  made  to  promote  the 
business  of  the  so-called  small  “in¬ 
dependent”  merchant  by  means  of 
legislative  action.  I  say  misguided 
effort  iK'cause  there  has  been  no  leg¬ 
islation  proj)osed  and  no  legislation 
enacted  which,  as  far  as  general  mer¬ 
chandising  is  concerned,  has  not 
Iktii  turned  to  advantage  hy  the 
very  large  distributors,  has  not  more 
or  less  seriously  handicapped  the 
middle  strata,  and  has  not  failed  in 
its  objective  as  far  as  the  small  mer¬ 
chant  is  concerned. 

The  one  Federal  law  which  has 
had  the  most  direct  effect  on  prices 
is  the  amendment  to  the  Clayton 
.^ct,  commonly  known  as  the  Rohin- 
son-Patman  law,  which  has  Ik'cii  in 
operation  for  ap|iro.\imately  10 
months. 

The  State  laws  which  most  direct¬ 
ly  affect  prices  are  the  resale  price 
maintenance  laws,  fostered  prin- 
cipallv  by  tbe  «lrug  and  liquor  in¬ 
dustries.  commonly  mis-named  Fair 
Tmde  Practice  Acts.  They  have 
l)een  on  the  st.^tute  books  of  a  few 
.States  f<ir  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  but  the  uncertainties  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  constitutifuiality  of  their 
most  important  provision  have  heen 
such  as  to  practically  render  them 
inoperative  until  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  .Sunremc  Court  upholding  the 
Illinois  and  California  statutes. 

Thirty-two  States  have  now  ap¬ 
proved  resale  iirice  maintenance 
laws  ])ractically  identical  to  the  New 
York  law.  One  State  was  wdse 
enough  to  completely  reject  it.  and 
in  one  or  two  States  its  enactment 
has  met  with  resistance,  but  on  the 
whole  we  mu.st  concede  that  the 
whole.sale  and  retail  druggists 
through  their  well  organized  lobhv 
have  succeeded  in  almost  completelv 
establishing  their  program. 

The  “steam  roller”  program  for 
resale  price  maintenance  which  a 
short  time  ago  .seemed  inqmssible  to 
check  has  been  definitely  halted  hy 
the  President  himself.  The  Miller- 
Tydings  bill,  which  is  de.signcd  to 
amend  the  .\nti-Trust  laws  to  the 


extent  of  permitting  resale  price 
maintenance  contracts  on  merchan- 
di.se  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
into  such  States  as  have  enacted 
resale  price  maintenance  laws,  has 
lx*en  withdrawn  at  his  recpiest. 
Without  this  enabling  act  manufac¬ 
turers  are  still  in  a  ]X)sition  to  re- 
si.st  the  pressure  of 'the  wholesaler 
and  retailer  to  com|x‘l  them  to  fix 
resale  prices. 

The  campaign  inaugurated  by 
Congressman  Patman  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  State  laws  similar  to  the 
Robin  son -Pat  man  .Act  has  not  met 
with  any  such  success  as  has  the 
effort  to  e.stablish  State  maintenance 
laws.  It  is  probably  for  the  reason 
that  a  certain  group  which  fxdieved 
that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
would  lx?  their  “rock  of  ages”  have 
finmd  to  their  di.sappointment  that 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  and  that  it 
has  fostered  a  new  tyjx*  of  even  more 
difficult  competition  for  inde|X‘ndent 
stores. 

While  the  laws  IxTore  mentioned 
are  those  which  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  have  the  most  direct  eflfect  on 
prices,  the  various  lalxir  laws  l)eing 
intnxluced  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  iqdiolding  the  con¬ 
stitutionality'  of  the  Wagner  law  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  far-reaching  ef¬ 
fect.  Tf  action  thereunder  is  kept 
within  Ixnmds  the  effect  shoukl  not 
Ix"  harmful  but  rather  helpful  to  re¬ 
tailing.  The  earning  power,  and 
therefore  the  spending  ]x>wer.  of  the 
consumer  should  be  increa.sed  there¬ 
by,  and  while  such  increases  must 
inevitably  increase  tbe  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  likewise  the  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  business  for  the  retailer,  never¬ 
theless  this  increa.sed  co.st  should  be 
more  than  offset  hy  the  possibilities 
of  increased  volume. 

T.et  us  first  analyze  what  has  oc¬ 


curred  in  attempts  to  enforce  the 
Rohinson-Patman  law  since  its  en¬ 
actment.  Immediately  after  the  law 
was  passed  representatives  of  :ill 
types  of  industry  ru.shed  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  an  attempt  to  have  the 
I'ederal  Trade  Commission  pass  up¬ 
on  academic  (luestions  of  whether 
or  not  certain  acts  were  violations 
()f  the  law.  This  the  Federal  'I'rade 
Commis.sion  has  absolutely  refused 
to  do.  stating  that  it  was  its  function 
to  uphold  the  law  and  not  to  act  as 
counsel  to  industry.  I)isapix)inte<l  in 
this,  the.se  .same  representatives  at¬ 
tempted  to  lodge  comjdaints  of  every 
kind  without  regard  to  the  puqx)se 
or  language  of  the  .Act.  Many  of 
them  issued  legal  opinions  of  coun¬ 
sel  declaring  any  violation  of  their 
own  trade  practices  and  rules  were 
illegal  under  the  Robin.son-Patman 
.Act  and  that  the  retailer  was  eciually 
guilty  with  the  manuf.'icturer  for 
such  violations. 

There  have  as  yet  Ix'en  no  decis¬ 
ions  on  any  of  the  com])laints  issued 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  Rohinson-Patman  .Act.  A 
.series  of  well  selected  complaints, 
23  in  numlx'r.  each  again.st  an  im¬ 
portant  member  of  industry,  and 
each  tending  to  test  the  various  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  .Act  have  been  issued. 

The  comidaints  cover  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  quantity  discounts  alleged  to 
lie  greater  than  those  contemplated 
under  the  .Act.  the  payment  of  com- 
mis.sions  and  brokerage  fees,  dis¬ 
criminations  in  payment  for  services 
such  as  demonstrators,  etc.,  or  the 
giving  of  services  by  tbe  manufac¬ 
turers  to  certain  of  tlu'ir  customers 
which  are  not  given  to  others  in 
equal  proportion. 

The  answers  to  the  complaints 
generally'  are  to  the  effect  that  any 
quantity  differentials  allowed  by  the 
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vendors  are  justified  under  the 
language  of  the  law  itself,  and  that 
they  make  only  due  allowances  for 
differences  in  cost  of  manufacture, 
sale  and  delivery  resulting  from  the 
different  methods  and  quantities  in 
which  such  commodities  were  sold 
and  delivered. 

In  the  Montgomery-Ward  case 
the  allegation  is  made  in  the  answer 
that  the  sales  made  to  Montgomery- 
Ward  “reflects  a  selection  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  bona  fide  transactions.” 
This  defense  if  sustained  by  the  evi- 
<lence  is  a  striking  example  of  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  under  the 
Robinson-Patman  .\ct  some  of  the 
large  distributors  have  received  a 
decided  advantage. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  cer¬ 
tain  manufacturers  are  selecting 
their  own  retail  customers  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  merchandise  and  are 
refusing  to  sell  to  others,  and  this 
practice  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
establish  a  new  method  of  competi¬ 
tion  favorable  to  the  volume  buyer. 

Constitutional  Objections 

The  majority  of  the  answers  raise 
constitutional  questions  of  practical¬ 
ly  similar  import.  They  allege  that 
Congress  has  exceeded  its  power 
when  it  attempts  to  regulate  intra¬ 
state  transactions  and  attempts 
to  prohibit  price  discriminations 
“which  are  such  only  when  meas¬ 
ured  by  transactions  in  interstate 
commerce” ;  or  that  the  law  attempts 
to  regulate  “transactions  which  have 
no  substantial  effect  on  interstate 
commerce  or  upon  competition  in 
interstate  commerce.”  They  general¬ 
ly  allege  likewise  that  the  Act  seeks 
or  attempts  to  restrict  or  regulate 
the  price  under  which  property  may 
be  sold  and  that  compelling  the  sell¬ 
er  to  justify  his  difference  in  price 
or  services  or  facilities  furnished  is 
in  violation  of  the  seller’s  constitu¬ 
tional  rights. 

One  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  was  raised  by  the  answer  of 
the  Kraft  Cheese  Company,  which 
alleges  that  it  makes  absolutely  no 
difference  whether  or  not  the  differ¬ 
entials  established  by  it  make  only 
due  allowances  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  sale  or  delivery  resulting 
from  the  differing  methods  or  quan¬ 
tities  in  which  said  commodities  are 
sold  and  delivered  since  such  differ¬ 
entials  have  no  such  effect  on  inter¬ 
state  commerce  as  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Act. 

Department  stores  are  of  course 
very  much  interested  in  the  action 
against  the  several  perfume  and  cos¬ 
metic,  manufacturers  which  have  to 
do  largely  with  the  matter  of  demon- 


This  article  is  based  upon  a 
speech  delivered  recently  by 
Mr.  Fox  before  the  Metropli- 
tan  Controllers’  Association, 
New  York. 


strators  and  the  payment  of  “spiffs” 
or  “push  money”. 

The  answers  filed  deny  the  alle¬ 
gations  of  the  complaints  that  the 
payment  of  demonstrators  places  a 
burden  upon  or  affects  interstate 
commerce  and  allege  that  these  are 
local  matters  with  no  relation  to  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  or  competition  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  is  largely  what 
a  manufacturer  desires  to  make  it. 
There  are  so  many  methods  of 
avoiding  violations  in  the  majority 
of  cases  that,  if  a  manufacturer  de¬ 
cides  to  do  so.  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  satisfying  his  large-vol¬ 
ume  customers. 

There  has  not  l)een  sufficient  de¬ 
velopment  in  resale  price  mainte¬ 
nance  activities  for  us  to  determine 
just  what  the  effect  of  the  Feld- 
Crawford  Act  in  the  State  of  New 
York  will  be. 

In  the  State  of  California  resale 
prices  have  been  fixed  on  approxi¬ 
mately  6.000  items,  principally  of 
perfumes,  cosmetics,  drugs  and 
liquors.  There  is  a  movement  on 
foot  now  to  induce  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  radios  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  to  fix  prices  on  all  their 
branded  items,  but  there  is  some 
difficulty  being  experienced  because 
of  various  methods  of  pricing  and 
liecause  of  the  fact  that  resale  price 
fixing  in  interstate  commerce  is  still 
illegal. 

Private  Brands 

It  will  take  some  time  before  there 
can  l)e  any  evaluation  of  the  effect 
of  this  type  of  law  on  private  brand 
merchandising.  It  is  argued  that 
with  the  elimination  of  competition 
on  nationally  advertised  brands  the 
incentive  for  establishing  private 
brands  will  be  gone.  On  the  other 
hand  the  more  progressive  mer¬ 
chants  will  undoubtedly  see  in  it  the 
possibility  of  building  up  a  large 
volume  of  business  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  possibilities  with  private  brands 
which,  for  equal  quantity,  can  be 
sold  at  a  very  much  lower  price. 
Undoubtedly  the  vendors  of  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  brands  will  attempt 
to  avoid  competition  with  each  other 
as  much  as  possible  and  to  maintain 
resale  prices  which  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  small  merchants. 


The  manufacturers  tliemselves,  I 
believe,  were  not  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  respect  to  the  private 
brand  merchandise  jtroduced  for  in¬ 
dividual  stores,  but  when  they  were 
informed  of  the  possibility  of  a 
private  brand  being  developed  for 
the  common  use  of  a  large  nunilter 
of  non-competing  .stores,  which 
would  mean  sufficient  volume  to  do 
considerable  advertising  of  the 
brand,  they  expressed  some  concern. 
One  manufacturer  was  so  pertiirlted 
that  he  has  threatened  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  Robin.son-Patman  .\ct  to 
prevent  manufacturers  from  setting 
up  a  differential  in  j^rice  between 
branded  and  unbranded  merchan¬ 
dise  of  ecpial  quality.  Of  course,  the 
decision  upholding  the  resale  price 
maintenance  laws  recognizing  an  ac¬ 
tual  ca.sh  value  in  the  brand  name 
it.self  makes  this  contention  unten¬ 
able.  The  next  move  will  be  to  at¬ 
tack  the  quality  of  private  brand 
merchandise. 

Idtimate  Effects 

It  is  imi)ossible  to  generalize  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  these  laws 
on  prices.  Naturally  the  tendency 
would  be  toward  increased  prices, 
artificially  imposed,  and  not  due  to 
natural  economic  forces.  Certainly 
resale  price  maintenance  acts,  if 
utilized  by  manufacturers  to  any 
great  extent,  will  make  for  rigidity 
in  prices  and  naturally  for  increases. 

As  far  as  department  stores  are 
concerned,  the  argument  used  by  the 
proponents  of  resale  price  mainte¬ 
nance  laws  that  if  loss  leaders  are 
eliminated  the  price  of  all  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  lower,  is  rather  non¬ 
sensical.  The  ratio  in  volume  of  loss 
leaders  to  the  total  sales  is  altogether 
too  minute  to  possibly  tend  to  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices  throughout  the  .store. 
It  is  upon  this  fallacious  reasoning 
that  proponents  of  the.se  laws  have 
depended  in  their  effort  to  induce 
legi.slators  that  prices  will  be  re¬ 
duced  by  resale  price  fixing  laws. 

.As  far  as  the  consumer  is  con¬ 
cerned  resale  price  maintenance 
laws  will  prove  to  be  an  unfortunate 
experience.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
under  this  type  of  law  no  distinction 
is  made  between  the  consumer  who 
demands  every  possible  service,  and 
the  more  unfortunate  consumer  who 
would  gladly  dispense  with  all  ser¬ 
vice  to  save  a  few  hard  earned  pen¬ 
nies.  This  consumer  is  already  be¬ 
ing  heard  from. 

I  lielieve  that  the  high  tide  of  re¬ 
tail  price  maintenance  has  been 
passed  and  that  the  ebb  tide  is  about 
to  set  in. 
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Contracts  and  Accounting  Procedure 
for  Leased  Departments 

BY  J.  E.  ALEXANDER 
Walker's  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

.4n  address  delivered  bejore  the  Retail  Controllers’  Congress  of  Los  Angeles 


Having  had  many  years  ex- 
jK-rience  with  concessionaires 
— leased  department  operators 
— l)oth  from  an  accounting  and  man¬ 
agement  stand]K)int.  I  still  do  not 
feel  that  I  know  as  much  about  the 
subject  as  I  might,  hut.  nevertheless, 

1  may  1k“  able  to  bring  out  several 
|H)ints  of  interest. 

Tn  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that, 
in  mv  opinion,  concessions  should 
not  Ik-  encouraged  and  they  should 
Ik-  held  to  a  minimum  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  giving  them  space  only 
where  the  space  cannot  be  utilized 
to  ;my  extent  by  the  store’s  own 
departments.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  if  the  concessionaire  ex^x-cts  to 
make  money  the  store  cannot  make 
very  much,  if  anything.  Therefore, 
considering  the  work  and  trouble, 
as  well  as  the  expense  involved.  1 
for  one  advocate  that  all  stores  own 
their  own  departments  in  so  far  as 
possible.  T  have  heard  of  many 
stores  made  up  largely  of  concession 
departments,  hut  have  never  known 
of,(>nc  that  made  a  success.  I  admit 
that  there  may  be  .some  of  which  T 
have  not  heard. 

Control  Exercised  by  Store 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
contract  with  the  concessionaire  be 
drawn  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
store  management  has  control  over 
the  policies  of  the  concessionaire  at 
all  times.  I  can  talk  partly  from  my 
own  experience  with  Walker’s.  We 
insist  that  the  store  retain  control 
over  the  policies  of  the  concession¬ 
aire  at  all  times.  Tn  other  words,  we 
strive  to  submerge  the  identity  of 
the  concessionaire  with  the  identity 
of  the  store,  feeling  that  by  doing 
this,  it  not  only  Ix-nefits  us  but  helps 
the  concessionaire,  in  that  the  store 
has  far  more  prestige  than  the  con¬ 
cessionaire  alone. 

The  store,  after  alloting  the  space 
to  the  concessionaire,  has  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  contract  that  any  fix¬ 
tures  installed  by  the  concessionaire 
must  be  of  the  type  and  quality  to 
conform  with  the  other  fixtures  on 
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his  lloor.  lie  is  ahso  required  to  see 
that  this  equipment  is  kept  in  good 
repair  and  his  department  must  not 
fall  1k‘1ow  the  standard  of  appear¬ 
ance  compared  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store  or  on  his  floor. 

'Phe  store  also  requires  that  the 
concessionaire  maintain  an  adetpiate 
stock  at  all  times  of  the  proper  (|ual- 
ity  demanded  by  the  customers  of 
the  store,  and  at  no  time  is  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  jx-rmit  his  stock  to  run  to 
such  a  low  point  that  sales  are  lost. 

The  store  requires  that  the  .selling 
in  ice  of  the  nx-rch.andise,  while  it  is 
fixed  by  the  concessionaire,  must  he 
in  agreement  with  the  selling  i)rice 
of  the  merchandise  throughout  the 
store.  In  other  words,  if  we  an-  a 
medium  priced  store,  we  do  not  want 
a  concessionaire  that  handles  only 
high  ijriced  merchandise. 

The  store  requires  the  concession¬ 
aire.  if  agreed  to  in  the  contract,  to 
furni.sh  his  own  wrapping  material 
and  containers,  using  a  type  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  rest  of  the  store. 

If  the  store  should  give  trading 
stamps  or  other  inducements  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  the  concessionaire  is  r(-- 
quired  to  do  the  same. 

.Ml  advertising  of  every  nature  by 
the  concessionaire  is  supervised  by 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
store.  This  is  extremely  important 
as  concessionaires  can  do  one  a  great 
deal  of  harm  at  times  if  uncensored 
advertising  is  released,  for  remem- 
Ix-r — the  customer  knows  nothing  of 
the  concessionaire;  to  the  customer, 
the  concessionaire  is  the  store  and 
any  claim  for  damage  is  invariably 
made  against  the  .store.  For  this 
rea.son  alone,  the  store  is  justified 
in  maintaining  a  strict  and  rigid 
control  over  the  policies  of  the  con¬ 
cessionaire. 

The  store  requires  the  concession¬ 
aire  to  hire  all  employees  through 
the  .store’s  personnel  department. 
The  employee,  however,  must  be 
satisfactory  to  both  the  store  and 
the  concessionaire.  If  for  any  good 
reason  the  store  figures  that  an  em¬ 
ployee  should  be  discharged,  the 
concessionaire  agrees  to  abide  by  the 


decision  of  the  store  after  the  matter 
has  Ix-en  discussed  fully. 

The  concessionaire  agrees  to  i)ay 
the  same  standard  of  wages  as  paid 
by  the  store  and  agrees  to  the  same 
working  hours  and  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

.Ml  display  cards,  signs,  etc., 
whether  paid  for  by  the  concession¬ 
aire  or  not.  both  in  the  window  and 
in  the  department,  must  conform  to 
the  staixlards  laid  down  by  the  store. 

The  store  requires  that  all  ad- 
ju.stments  of  claims  or  complaints 
made  by  the  customers  be  handled 
by  the  manager  placed  in  charge  of 
the  concession  hut  in  the  effecting 
of  such  adjustments,  the  policies  of 
the  store,  as  interpreted  by  the  man¬ 
agement  thereof,  u.sually  prevail,  and 
if  any  adjustment  does  not  meet 
with  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
customer,  the  matter  is  then  turned 
over  to  the  adjustment  department 
of  the  store  and  its  decision  in  the 
matter  should  be  final  in  .so  far  as 
the  concessionaire  is  concerned. 

The  store  forbids  the  use  of  any 
ap])liances  or  equipment  by  the  con¬ 
cessionaire  that  violates  any  fire 
ordinance,  health  ordinance  or  any 
clau.se  of  the  store’s  fire  insurance 
]X)licies.  The  store  requires  the  con¬ 
cessionaire  to  carry  proper  coverage 
against  fire  on  his  merchandise  and 
fixtures,  as  well  as  compensation  in¬ 
surance  and  other  special  forms  of 
insurance  that  may  be  required  for 
certain  concessions.  This  may  either 
lx*  complied  with  by  handing  the 
store  certified  copies  of  these  poli¬ 
cies  or  the  .store  will  purchase  the 
insurance  for  the  concessionaire  and 
charge  his  account.  The  store  re- 
(|uires  that  the  conce.s.sionaire  s|)e- 
cifically  agrees  that  the  store  is  not 
liable  for  any  damage  ari.sing  from 
fire,  earthquakes,  or  other  accidents 
to  his  fixtures  or  merchandise. 

In  short,  the  store  demands  that 
the  concessionaire  live  up  .strictly  to 
the  ]K)licies  of  the  store.  In  the  case 
of  anv  infractions  of  rules,  or  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  store’s  policies,  the 
matter  is  immediately  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  owner  or  manager 
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of  the  concession  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
ironed  out  at  once. 

Accounting  Procedure 

In  iny  opinion,  the  contract  with 
the  concessionaire  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  In  our  own  business 
where  we  have  fifteen  to  eighteen 
concessionaires,  each  contract  is  spe¬ 
cially  drawn  and  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  diflFerence  in  the  wording  of 
the  contracts.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  printed  uniform  style  of  contract 
is  desirable  for  a  department  store. 

After  the  prospective  concession¬ 
aire  has  had  his  interview  with  the 
general  manager,  the  merchandi.se 
manager,  or  the  officer  that  is  desig¬ 
nated  for  such  duties,  I  Ixdieve  he 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  control¬ 
ler  or  some  officer  holding  a  similar 
])osition  for  finance  arrangements 
and  the  drafting  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  In  drafting  this  contract, 

I  believe  in  quite  a  lengthy  docu¬ 
ment  and  realize  that  tbe  contract 
we  use  is  far  more  voluminous  than 
that  used  by*  many  other  stores  but 
in  our  years  of  exjrerience  with  con¬ 
cessionaires,  we  have  found  from 
time  to  time  that  certain  safeguards 
are  necessary  and,  as  a  result,  we 
have  today  quite  a  complete  docu¬ 
ment.  Among  the  important  points 
to  be  covered  in  such  a  contract  are 
the  following,  and  in  giving  this  list 
it  should  be  Irorne  in  mind  that  the 
controller,  or  his  office,  is  continu¬ 
ally  referring  to  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  in  these  contracts  and  they 
should  Ik*  set  forth  clearly  and  un¬ 
mistakably  : 

Space,  Term,  and  Purpose 
Department  Number 
Rental 

Method  of  .^ccountins 
Fixtures 

Maintenance  of  Stock 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Merchandise 
Freight  and  other  Charges 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Delivery 
Advertising 
Window  Space 
Store’s  Policies 
Kmploying  of  Help 
Compensation  Insurance  and  Other  In¬ 
surance 
Adjustments 
Display  Cards  and  Signs 
General  Store  Service 
Taxes 

Destruction  by  Fire,  etc. 

Bankruptcy 

Default 

Lien  for  Arrears 

•Assignments 

Surrender 

Security  against  Exchange  Slips 
Cancellations 

Percentage  on  Credit  Sales 
Payment  for  Prepaid  Expense  Loss  or 
Damage  to  Occupant 
Damage  to  Owner 
Installment  Sales 

There  may  Ik*  some  other  impor- 


taut  jKtints  but  these  at  least  seem 
very  important  to  me. 

1  have  found  that  a  great  many 
concessionaries  are  small  indepen¬ 
dent  operators  and  their  knowledge 
of  accounting  is  not  very  profound. 
For  this  reason  I  make  it  a  point 
with  the  new  concessionaire  to  go 
over  carefully  with  him,  not  only  his 
contract,  hut  our  method  of  i)ayment 
and  how  we  arrive  at  various  fig¬ 
ures. 

I  advocate  that  all  concessionaires 
Ik*  placed  on  a  monthly  jjayment 
basis,  if  possible,  paying  on  the  10th 
of  the  month  for  sales  up  to  and 
including  the  last  day  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  month.  However,  some  conces¬ 
sionaires  must  be  paid  sooner  and 
in  our  store,  we  have  weekly,  semi¬ 
monthly,  and  monthly  settlements. 

One  more  word  regarding  the 
contract.  In  our  business  we  have 
seen  fit  to  insert  in  the  contract, 
where  a  concessionaire  sells  install¬ 
ment  merchandise,  a  clause  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  guaranteeing  the  accounts. 
This  clause  is  one  setting  up  a  re¬ 
serve  which  is  usually  1%  to  2% 
of  the  monthly  sales.  The  maximum 
amount  of  said  reserve  runs  from 
5%  to  7^%  of  the  total  average 
outstanding  on  the  l)ooks  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  concessionaire.  This  reserve 
is  to  be  used  only  to  repay  us  for 
the  losses  that  we  may  take  on  re¬ 
possessions  and  bad  debts  after  the 
concessionaire’s  contract  has  ex¬ 
pired  or  after  he  has  withdrawn 
from  the  store.  Since  I  inaugurated 
this  policy  in  our  store  some  five 
years  ago.  we  have  saved  thousands 
of  dollars.  Accounts  can  go  bad  very 
fast  after  a  concessionaire  leaves  the 
store  and  the  only  way  that  a  store 
can  ])rotect  itself,  is  through  such  a 
clause  in  the  contract. 

Specific  Problems  of  Accounting 

There  are  at  least  two  distinct 
jiroblems  or  (|uestions  with  respect 
to  the  account  when  a  store  has 
leased  departments.  These  are : 

1 — With  respect  to  the  monthly 
statement  showing  sales,  amount  de¬ 
ducted  by  the  store  as  rental,  ex¬ 
penses  charged  to  the  lessee,  the  bal¬ 
ance  due  to  the  store  or  to  the  lessee, 
and  the  due  date  or  manner  of  settle¬ 
ment.  In  short,  this  first  problem 
has  to  do  with  the  keeping  of  the 
accounts  Ijetween  the  store  and  the 
lessee,  and  the  rendering  of  state¬ 
ments  of  such  accounts. 

A — The  keeping  of  accounts  and 
rendering  of  statements  should  pre¬ 
sent  no  unusual  difficulties  as  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  following  correct 
accounting  procedure.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  to  test  the  accounts 


thus  compiled  by  reference  to  the 
contract  itself  and  to  ascertain  peri¬ 
odically  that  leased  provisions  are 
being  followed  and  are  reflected  in 
statements  rendered. 

B — In  our  own  store  we  keep 
these  accounts  on  an  Elliott  Fisher 
Bookkeeping  Machine,  as  a  division 
of  our  accounts  Payable  Ledger; 
this  work  being  done  by  the  accounts 
payable  Ixjokkeepers.  'I'he  basis  for 
the  posting,  l)oth  credit  and  debit, 
come  through  in  the  usual  way, 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
as  it  is  all  very  elementary  to  con¬ 
trollers.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
we  make  these  jwstings  only  tiuce 
a  week  as  we  find  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  so  more  often  and  the  lK)oks 
show  the  standing  of  the  acco.unt 
both  as  to  credits  and  charges  each 
week.  We  do  this  in  order  to  Ik*  able 
to  make  weekly  settlements  to  those 
concessionaires  that  require  freciuent 
settlements. 

2 — With  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  store  should  set  forth  its 
operating  results.  This  work  is  the 
most  important  division  of  the  ac¬ 
counting  problem  and  merits  more 
attention. 

Suggesed  Procedures  for 
Accounting 

In  Hermon  F.  Bell’s  book  “Re¬ 
tail  Merchandise  Accounting’’  he 
has  the  following  to  say  regarding 
leased  department  accounting : 

“There  are  at  least  three  different 
ways  in  which  the  store  may  proceed. 
These  three  methods  are  discussed  in 
following  paragraphs : 

“A — Including  all  Leased  Depart¬ 
ment  Figures :  The  store’s  o]K*rating 
statement  may,  if  the  data  are  avail¬ 
able.  or  where  missing  data  are  esti¬ 
mated,  include  leased  department’s 
sales  and  cost  of  sales  with  its  own 
figures,  also  the  leased  department’s 
expenses  except  rentals  received  by 
the  store.  Excess  or  deficiency  of  net 
result  of  leased  departments,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  rental  income  therefrom, 
may  be  shown  as  a  non-operating  or 
special  item. 

“As  alternatives,  either  cost  of  sales 
or  expenses  alone  can  l)e  included  at 
actual  amounts,  and  the  balancing 
figure,  taking  into  account  rental  in¬ 
come,  be  used  as  the  remaining  fac¬ 
tor. 

“B — Excluding  All  Leased  Depart¬ 
ment  Figures :  The  operating  state¬ 
ment  may  exclude  sales  of  leased  de¬ 
partments  and  also,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained,  any  expenses  ap¬ 
plicable  to  those  departments.  The 
rental  income  less  the  expenses  ex¬ 
cluded  as  applicable  to  leased  depart¬ 
ments  would  be  show'n  net,  as  an  item 
of  miscellaneous  revenue. 

“C — Stating  Rental  Received  as  an 
Element  of  Gross  Income;  On  the 
operating  statement  there  may  be 
shown,  as  a  matter  of  statistical  in¬ 
formation  only,  the  sales  of  leased  de- 
I)artments,  that  is,  the  statement  com- 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  IDEAS  ON 


RETAIL  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Another  important  job  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  is 
now  in  full  swing.  It’s  the 
“Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses  for 
1936”,  concerning  which  you  have 
already  received  the  questionnaire 
for  Part  I.  We  have  just  completed 
the  questionnaire  for  Part  II,  and 
we  are  enthusiastic  alx)ut  its  possi¬ 
bilities  for  improving  the  Retail 
Sales  Promotion  function — provided 
each  and  every  memlx?r  carefully 
answers  the  questions  presented. 

At  a  big  meeting  recently  a  store 
owner  matle  the  statement  that  there 
was  no  question  about  operating  ex¬ 
penses  continuing  to  increase  and 
that  a  store’s  salvation  now  lies  in 
a  strong,  effective  Sales  Promotion 
program.  We  are  hopeful  that  addi¬ 
tional  guides  to  more  intelligent 
Sales  Promotion  wdll  l)e  forthcoming 
in  the  aforementioned  Analysis  and 
its  supplementary  survey. 

The  survey  deals  with  these  major 
activities :  Public  Relations,  Sales 
Planning,  Newspaper  .Advertising, 
Window  Disjday,  Internal  Store 
Promotion,  Radio  Broadcasting,  and 
Retail  Packaging.  In  order  that  we 
may  draw  out  the  memlxTship’s 
most  constructive  views  on  the  sub¬ 
jest,  we  have  prefaced  the  question 
on  Public  Relations  in  Part  11  as 
follows : 

Many  stores — hi  their  rush  to  get 
things  done — neglect  at  the  very  out¬ 
set  to  chart  a  worthwhile,  long-range 
goal.  Times  have  changed,  and 
“catch-as-catch-can”  methods  no 
longer  suffice.  Quite  a  numlKT  of 
stores  now  realize  the  need  for  con- 
■structive  action  and  are  in(|uiring 
whether  the  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  a  strong  Public  Relations  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  views  of  our  entire  member¬ 
ship  are  sought  regarding  this  im¬ 
portant  matter.  To  stimulate  your 
thinking,  we  present  the  following 
remarks  from  experts  in  the  Public 
Relations  field;  ‘‘Private  business, 
in  the  old  sense,  docs  not  exist  in 
•America  any  longer.  'I'oday  the  re¬ 
tailer  needs  .someone  qualified  in 
Pnhlic  Relations  to  appraise  his  pub¬ 
lic,  understand  it.  and  recommend 
ways  of  conforming  to  public  de¬ 
sire  and  need,  as  well  as  wavs  of 


interpreting  to  the  public  the  acts 
and  policies  of  his  business  .  .  .  The 
good  will  of  the  public  is  no  longer 
an  intangible  and  mystic  factor.  It 
re[)resents  very  definitely  the  good 
opinion  which  the  public  has  of  your 
company.  It  can  be  achieved  only 
by  jx)sitive  action,  not  merely  by 
slogans  or  clever  catch-words”  .  .  . 
"Effective  leadership  objectives  must 
lx;  on  a  higher  plane  than  ever  Ije- 
fore  if  they  are  to  lx;  persuasive  and 
convincing.  Faith  and  l^elief  cannot 
l)e  aroused  in  a  prograin  narrowly 
conceived.” 

Thus  a  well-conceived  program  of 
Public  Relations  would  seem  to  in¬ 
volve  two  important  phases : 

1.  Constant  study  of  the  public 
“to  understand  its  uishes,  its  mo¬ 
tives,  its  needs”,  to  "keep  your  store 
adequately  posted  concerning  every 
important  angle  that  touches  on  your 
.store’s  well  being  .  .  .  Louis  E.  Kir- 
stein  emphasized  this  jdiase  last 
sumnu'r  when  he  said :  “The  real 
job  of  sales  promotion  tcnlay  and 
tomorrow,  and  for  some  time  to 
come,  will  be  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  changing  consumer  in  a 
changing  world.” 

2.  Constant  attention  to  your 
store’s  every  single  contact  tcith 
the  public — both  on  the  inside  and 
outside  of  your  establishment— to 
make  sure  that  you  are  “jiutting 
your  best  foot  forward”  at  all  times ; 
watching.  t(X).  for  every  worthwhile 
opportunity  to  reflect  your  institu¬ 
tion  properly  to  your  public  .  .  .  Paul 
Holli.ster  recently  stressed  this  latter 
angle  when  he  mentioned  “the  acute 
need  for  a  militant  understanding 
by  the  consumer  of  the  functions  and 
services  performed  by  the  retail  dis¬ 
tributor”. 

*  *  * 

“10  Ways  to  Increase  Sales  and 

Profits” 

We  Ix'lieve  the  memlx'rshi])  gen¬ 
erally  will  lx‘  interested  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  talk  we  gave  recently  be¬ 
fore  the  Retail  Merchants’  Bureau 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  pulls  together  .some 
of  the  suggestions  we  have  previous¬ 
ly  made  and  adds  a  few  new  angles 
you  may  find  helpful.  Here  it  is: 

It  wasn’t  so  many  years  ago  that 


a  prominent  store  executive  created 
somewhat  of  a  sensation  by  making 
the  following  statement :  “Retail 
advertising  is  still  a  matter  of  ca¬ 
price  and  individual  opinion.”  Prob¬ 
ably  he  meant  this  remark  to  apply 
to  the  entire  conduct  of  retail  .sales 
promotion,  for  in  most  stores  at  that 
time — and  unfortunately,  still  at  this 
time — altogether  too  much  time  and 
effort  have  Ix'en  exjxmded  merely 
on  the  preparation  of  Newspaper 
.Advertising.  Not  that  Newspaper 
.Advertising  and  its  preparation 
aren’t  im|x)rtant — they  are,  tre¬ 
mendously  .so — but,  after  all,  they 
constitute  only  one  pha.se  of  the  full- 
tledged,  really  pnxluctive  sales  i>ro- 
motion  job. 

It  might  lx;  well  to  pause  at  this 
]K)int  to  consider  just  what  the  right 
kind  of  retail  sales  promoti«j!i  should 
include.  It’s  always  a  good  idea  to 
know  in  advance  what  we’re  aiming 
for.  (It’s  important  for  us  to  in¬ 
quire  why  the  average  store  doing 
an  annual  volume  of  $750,000 
spends  around  $32.(X)0  for  'I'otal 
Publicity,  and  why  the  average  store 
doing  around  $12,.500,000  spends 
$660,000  for  the  same  purix)se.) 
.And  we  find  a  very  helpful  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  task  in  that  sjdendid 
lMX)k  “Retail  .Advertising  and  Sales 
Promotion”.  by  h'dwards  and 
Howard.  Here’s  what  they  say : 

“Sales  promotion  includes  every  ac¬ 
tivity  that  contributes  in  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  profitable  sales.  Thus  it  is  a 
more  inclusive  term  than  advertisiiiK, 
publicity,  or  merchandising,  and  com¬ 
bines  all  three.  But  sales  promotion, 
properly  considered,  does  not  stop 
there  .  .  .  The  chief  function  of  all 
retail  publicity  is  to  draw  jxoiile  with 
a  desire  to  buy  into  the  store  and  to 
.sell  them  more  while  they  are  in  the 
store. 

“One  New  York  publicity  director 
defines  sales  i)romotion  as  ‘the  utili¬ 
zation  of  all  forces,  properties,  and 
agencies  available  to  a  store,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  merchandise.  Thus 
it  includes  the  activities  of  everv  divi¬ 
sion  ■anlhin  the  store  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  influences  the  movement 
of  merchandise  from  manufacturer  to 
customer,  and  every  force  outside  the 
store  which  might  profitably  be 
brought  to  liear  on  the  sale  of  goods’.” 

Viewed  in  thi.s  light,  it  i.s  obvious 
that  all  t(M)  few  stores  can  qualify  to- 
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day  as  topnotchers  in  the  field  of 
retail  sales  promotion.  Hut  what  ac¬ 
counts  for  this  state  of  affairs? 
Haven’t  satisfactory  guides  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  this  time  for  conduct¬ 
ing  an  intelligent  sales  promotion 
I)rogram?  Just  zvliat  is  the  trouble? 

Satisfactory  guides  most  certain¬ 
ly  do  exist.  This  wasn’t  so  true 
when  the  aforementioned  store  ex¬ 
ecutive  made  his  sensational  remark, 
hut  ever  since  Kenneth  Collins  Ite- 
came  the  head  of  Macy’s  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  in  1928  an  impres¬ 
sive  array  of  facts  loaded  v\  ith  com¬ 
mon-sense  has  been  unselfishly 
passed  along  to  retailing  by  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  and  many  other  leaders  who  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  wake.  Four  years  of 
painstaking  work  went  into  the 
preparation  of  the  764-page  book 
by  Fdwards  and  Howard,  and  plenty 
of  midnight  oil  was  burned  since 
last  June  before  my  own  three  pub¬ 
lications — which  I  shall  discuss 
presently — ^were  made  available  to 
thousands  of  stores  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere. 

.  .  .  No  sir.  no  longer  can  anyone 
say  that  the  necessary  equipment  for 
conducting  a  successful  sales  promo¬ 
tion  operation  is  missing.  I  agree 
entirely  with  Kenneth  Collins  in  the 
foreword  he  wrote  to  “Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  Promotion.’’ 

“This  book  will  show  that  retail 
advertising — properly  conceived  and 
executed — follows  substantial,  basic 
principles,  proceeds  along  orderly 
lines,  and  finally  evolves  as  the  great 
.selling  force  in  our  retail  stores.” 

Well  then,  what  is  the  difficulty? 
Amos  Parrish  touched  upon  it  when 
he  wrote  the  following  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  his  magazine  : 

“Growing  is  the  interest  in  allergv 
— the  business  of  being  sensitive  to 
certain  things.  If  you’re  allergic  to 
feathers,  for  instance,  you  can’t  com¬ 
fortably  sleep  on  a  pillow  made  of 
them  —  if  allergic  to  milk,  you 
shouldn’t  drink  it — and  so  on  .  .  . 
There  are  too  many  people  in  the 
business  of  selling  goods  who  are 
allergic  to  ‘selling  ideas’,  aren’t  there? 

.  .  .  Without  a  sense  of  SELL,  you’re 
allergic  to  growth  in  the  business 
world.” 

That’s  just  the  reason  why  so 
many  retail  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  fall  far  short  of  their  full  po¬ 
tentialities.  They  do  not  start  with 
the  right  conception  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  job.  Tlie  person  at  the  head 
of  the  department — perhaps  the  per¬ 
son  at  the  head  of  the  store — fails 
to  think  first  and  foremost  in  terms 
of  SELLING,  seeking  every  possi¬ 
ble  wav  within  reasonable  expense 
bounds' to  SELL  MORE  GOODS. 
Many  advertisers  are  inclined  to 
think  in  terms  of  AJpdia  rather  than 
in  tenfis  of  Selling  Ideas.  Compara¬ 


tively  few  Sales  Promotion  Man¬ 
agers  have  assumed  responsibilitv  as 
real  SALES  MANAGERS  of  t'heir 
stores.  In  many  instances,  these 
very  organizations  are  crying  for 
someone  to  take  the  selling  leader¬ 
ship  that  the  honest-to-goodness 
Sales  Manager  is  expected  to  take. 

By  a  “sense  of  sell’’  we  don’t 
mean  high-pressure  sales  methods. 
You  probably  dislike  that  tyjx;  of 
selling  just  as  heartily  as  I  do. 
RolxTt  L.  Johnson,  vice-president  of 
Time.  Inc.,  once  said  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  "letting  your  customer  buy 
from  you’’  works  wonders  in  selling, 
and  in  advertising,  too.  when  it  is 
suh.stituted  for  high-pressure,  one¬ 
sided  methods. 

What  happens  in  those  stores 
where  the  proper  conception  of  the 
sales  promotion  job  is  missing? 
Lack  of  a  selling  appreciation  creeps 
into  every  operation  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  After  advertisements  and  dis¬ 
plays  are  simply  created,  here  is 
where,  unfortunately,  most  of  the 
selling  effort  comes  to  an  end.  It  is 
this  situation  that  caused  one  ob¬ 
server  to  compare  it  with  “buying  a 
ticket  to  a  big  prize  fight  and  then 
leaving  the  arena  just  as  the  fight 
is  al)out  to  start !’’  And  for  another 
to  say ;  “Everybody’s  calm  lack  of 
interest  as  to  what  ha])pens  when 
any  given  advertisement  is  published 
is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
spectacle  in  American  business.’’ 
The  thing  that’s  lacking,  of  course, 
is  the  “follow  through’’  or  “backing 
up’’  of  these  efforts  all  along  the  line 
in  order  to  achieve  maximum  sales 
results. 

And  what  is  the  expense  picture 
in  these  stores  that  lack  the  selling 
viewpoint?  One  of  .America’s  keen¬ 
est-thinking  store  owners  some  years 
ago  discovered  after  extensive  study 
“that  net  profits  decrease  as  total 
publicity  expense  increases  beyond 
4  to  4.5%  to  net  sales’’.  In  other 
words,  said  this  store  owner,  if  we 
permit  our  total  publicity  expendi¬ 
ture  to  exceed  4.5%,  we  are  simply 
dissipating  the  profits  for  which 
stores  go  into  business  ...  A  check 
of  the  latest  figures  available  from 
stores  conclusively  proved  this  man’s 
point.  Just  imagine!  Only  17  of 
the  76  selling  departments  in  the 
average  department  store  had  a  total 
publicity  expense  within  the  danger¬ 
line  figure  of  4.5%  to  sales!  More 
than  75%  of  the  departments  in  the 
store  ran  all  the  way  from  4.6%  to 
7.7%,  with  31%  of  all  departments 
spending  6%  or  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  leading  store 
inthe  United  States  that  has  the  “sell¬ 
ing  viewix)int’’  through  and  through 


always  does  a  splendid  e.xpense  job. 
This  store  operates  along  these  lines 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  having 
long  ago  “set  down  in  meticulous 
detail  in  its  store  policies  every  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  line  of  authoritv  in 
the  business.’’  With  this  store  “the 
responsibility  for  the  accomplishment 
of  sales  volume  is  definitely  a  joint 
one — everylMKly’s  job.”  For  years 
this  store  has  had  functioning  with 
altogether  unusual  results  a  “Sales 
Promotion  Committee’’  that  is  truly 
a  cross  section  of  the  store,  and  that 
was  formed  “to  make  sure  that  no 
promotion  could  be  suggested, 
planned  or  prepared  for.  without 
common  knowledge  of  the  divisions 
affected.”  Right  in  its  publicity  poli¬ 
cies.  this  store  states  that  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  selling  points  of  mer¬ 
chandise  must  always  receive  fir.st 
consideration — with  matters  of  lay¬ 
out.  artwork,  etc.  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  .  .  .  Imagine  lK?ing  able  to 
say — as  this  great  store  said  just  a 
few  month  ago — that  through  this 
Sales  PrfHuotion  Committee  “we 
draw  up  and  circulate  a  complete 
])lan  which  is  followed  almost  to  the 
letter.  Each  person  mentioned  in  the 
plan  has  a  job  to  do  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  carrying  it  out.”  Talk  aKnit 
“following  through” — the  impor¬ 
tance  of  .SELLING  and  of  seeking 
every  sensible  way  to  achieve  it 
permeates  the  entire  organization  of 
this  store ! 

*  ★  ♦ 

Now,  what  are  the  “Big  Three” 
of  intelligent  retail  sales  promotion? 
Until  November  1936,  when  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  published  “Ideas  on 
Internal  Store  Promotion”,  this 
question  tiiight  have  been  answered 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Today  every 
store  that’s  alive  to  the  situation 
knows  that  the  “Big  Three’”  are  as 
follows :  Newspaper  Advertising, 
Window  Display,  and  Internal  Store 
Promotion. 

You’ve  heard  plenty,  of  course, 
about  Newspaper  Advertising — an 
activity  that  has  l)een  absorbing  ap¬ 
proximately  77%  of  the  entire  sales 
promotion  expenditure  of  the  aver¬ 
age  store  (64%  for  space  alone, 
and  the  balance  for  production  costs 
,  and  advertising  payroll ) . 

You’ve  heard  not  so  much  alK)ut 
the  Window  Display  activity,  to 
which  11%  more  of  the  total  has 
been  devoted.  Sales  promotion  men. 
while  now  acknowledging  the  great 
selling  possibilities  of  Window  Dis¬ 
play.  have  admitted  slighting  it  while 
concentrating  for  the  mo.st  part  on 
Newspaper  Advertising. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Others  Call  Us  Liars!” 


A  call  for  standards  and  their  enforcement 
by  store  advertisers  and  publishers 

BY  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  The  Naniiii  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  AM  and  always  have  l)een  a  firm 
Ix-liever  in  advertising.  It  has 
iK-en  said  that  “money  talks” 
and  the  record  shows  that  the  store 
that  I  represent  has  spent  more  than 
ten  million  dollars  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  I  regard  advertising  as  the 
natural  ally  of  merchandising.  The 
two  words,  in  fact,  should  always  be 
coupled  together  like  Amos  and 
.■\ndy,  bacon  and  eggs,  Columbus 
and  America.  Merchandising  is  that 
which  moves  goods  to  people.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  that  which  moves  people 
to  goods.  Properly  used,  the  two 
represent  an  irresistible  combina¬ 
tion.  I  contend,  however,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  has  not  been  properly 
used  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  l)een  grossly  misused.  Misused 
to  such  an  extent  that,  unless  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  media  get 
together  to  protect  the  consumer, 
government  censorship  of  advertis¬ 
ing  may  soon  be  here.  These  fore¬ 
bodings  are  not  mine  alone.  They 
are  shared  by  leaders  in  practically 
every  phase  of  retail  distribution. 
For  instance : — 

.4  Leading  Publisher’s  Viewpoint 

James  Henle,  President  of  the 
\’anguard  Press  recently  said; — 

“How  long  will  it  be  before  a 
recognized  and  responsible  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  advertising  craft  at¬ 
tempts  to  examine  and  evaluate  the 
charges  against  advertising?  ...  Is 
the  customer  to  be  given  a  sporting 
chance  for  his  pocketbook  .  .  .or  is 
he  to  be  bagged  at  every  opportunity 
and  under  all  conditions?  .  .  .  The 
.\merican  people  are  the  most  patient 
on  earth — but  they  are  not  going  to 
endure  forever.  Congressional  action 
is  slow — but  wait  and  see  the  meas¬ 
ure  that  actually  is  going  to  he  passed 
some  day." 

A  Consumer’s  Viewpoint 

Anna  Steese  Richardson,  Director 
of  the  Good  Citizenship  Bureau  of 
ef  the  Women’s  Home  Companion 
recently  said: — 

“The  women  of  the  country,  who 
have  85%  of  the  country’s  purchas¬ 
ing  power  at  their  command,  are  fast 
losing  confidence.  They  are  tired  of 
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the  exaggeration  and  fiction  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  What  they  want  is  the 
truth.” 

The  “Fair-Practice”  Viewpoint 

The  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  recently  declared : — 

“The  all-important,  vital,  irrefut¬ 
able  fact  is  that  some  advertising 
practices  are  provoking  violent  criti¬ 
cism  of  advertising.  The  degree  to 
which  this  critical  attitude  is  pro¬ 
gressing  among  consumers  and  the 
public  at  large  is  astounding.” 

A  Leading  Advertising  Agent’s 
Viewpoint 

Raymond  Rubicanj,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  said : — 

“We  cannot  afford  to  forget  that 
advertising  is  in  question  with  the 
public  as  it  has  never  been  within  the 
last  generation  and  that,  no  matter 
how  clearly  this  is  recognized  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agents,  they 
cannot  establish  effective  control 
themselves.  We  do  not  want  to  come 
to  the  extremity  of  having  this  job 
done  for  us  by  the  government.  Only 
such  control  by  media,  and  by  a 
majority  of  all  media  owners,  can 
create  for  advertising  a  police  force 
likely  to  stand  firm.” 

A  Trade  Paper’s  Viewpoint 

Printer’s  Ink,  the  well-known 
trade  publication,  recently  said : 

“Advertisers  seems  to  be  outdoing 
each  other  in  unfair,  unethical  and 
even  untruthful  competitive  claims. 
This  sort  of  thing,  to  state  the  case 
with  great  restraint,  is  l)ad  for  the 
advertiser.  It  is  equally  bad,  or  worse, 
for  the  publisher  .  . .  The  whole  solu¬ 
tion,  when  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
is  rather  simple  after  all.  Let  decent 
advertisers  refuse  to  be  scapegoats 
for  the  other  kind  .  .  .  Let  publishers 
refuse  to  print  the  kind  of  copy  that 
is  not  above  reproach.” 

An  Author’s  Viewpoint 

H.  J.  Kenner  in  his  recent  and 
admirable  book  “The  Fight  for 
Truth-in- Advertising”  said: — 

“The  first  responsibility  for  clean 
advertising  still  rests  squarely  upon 
the  individual  advertiser.  When  some 
do  not  live  up  to  that  responsibility 
honestly  and  fairly,  periodicals  and 
other  media  need  to  step  in  and  ex¬ 
ercise  their  unquestionable  right  to 


refuse  their  copy.  The  more  stoutly 
they  assert  their  right,  intelligently 
and  constructively,  the  better.” 

A  Humorist’s  Viewpoint 

The  following  jingle  is  of  un¬ 
known  authorship  but  it  has  come 
to  me  ascribed  to  the  late  Ring 
lordlier  and  is  entitled  “The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Man” : — 

“Glorifying  pink  chemises,  eulogizing 
smelly  cheeses. 

Deifying  rubl)er  tires,  sanctifying 
plumbers’  pliers, 

Accolading  rubber  panties,  serenad¬ 
ing  flappers’  scanties. 

Rhapsodizing  hotel  fixtures,  sermon¬ 
izing  on  throat  mixtures. 

Some  call  us  the  new  town-criers 
Others  call  us  cock-eyed  liars!” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Let  us  now'  recapitulate  the  con¬ 
clusions  .set  forth  in  the  alxive  view¬ 
points.  It  seems  clear  that : — 

(A)  Advertising  copy  has  gone 
considerably  “hay-wire”. 

(B)  Continued  abuses  may  result 
in  unwelcome  government  cen¬ 
sorship. 

(C)  The  simplest  and  most  logical 
remedy  is  control  by  advertis¬ 
ers  and  advertising-media. 

.4dverti8ing  and  Advertising  Media 

I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with 
these  conclusions.  The  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  advertisers  are,  I  feel  confident, 
ready  and  eager  to  subscribe  to  the 
Fair  Practice  Standards  already  set 
by  the  Better  Business  Bureaus.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  few  advertising-media 
ready  and  willing  to  uphold  these 
standards  against  attack  by  the  small 
but  ever-present  minority  of  “rugged 
recalcitrants.”  As  a  result,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  similar  situation 
to  that  which  the  poultry-raisers  of 
the  country  found  themselves  up 
against  a  few  years  ago. 

The  poultry-raisers,  so  the  story 
goes,  were  in  dire  need  of  an  “ideal” 
chicken-feed,  one  that  woukl  keep 
their  fowl  healthy  and  free  from  the 
“pip.”  The  best  minds  in  the  indus¬ 
try  were  summoned  together  and 
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these  experts  finally  evolved  a 
cheniically-perfect  formula.  This 
formula  contained  just  the  right 
amount  of  vitamins,  calcium,  lime- 
salts,  etc.  There  was,  in  fact,  only 
one  thing  wrong  with  the  feed — the 
chickens  wouldn’t  eat  it! 

It  w'ould  be  grossly  unfair  to  the 
great  mass  of  high-minded  and  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  publishers  to  allege,  or 
even  imply,  that  they  do  not  refuse 
to  print,  day  in  and  day  out,  a  vast 
amount  of  undesirable  advertising. 
Most  publisliers  have  gone  quite  far 
in  this  direction  but  there  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  few  who  have  gone  “the 
whole  hog.”  We  all  recall  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  a  political  heckler  once  put 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.  “How  long 
should  a  man’s  legs  be?”  he  in¬ 
quired.  “Just  long  enough  to  reach 
the  ground !”  Honest  Abe  re|)lied. 
Media’s  share  of  advertising  control 
does  not,  at  present,  quite  “reach 
the  ground.” 

The  great  majority  of  publishers 
will  freely  admit  that  their  advertis¬ 
ing-columns  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  extravagant  statements  and  un- 
supportable  claims.  Many  of  these 
publishers  believe  that  the  responsi- 
l)ility  for  censoring  these  undesirable 
statements  and  claims  should  rest 
with  the  advertiser.  In  line  with  that 
feeling  let  me  quote,  in  part,  from 
the  leading  editorial  that  appeared 
in  “Editor  and  Publisher"  on  Janu¬ 
ary  23rd  last: — 

‘‘The  tone  of  retail  advcrtisins  in 
many  cities  is  lower  than  it  was  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago.  That  is  not  true 
in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York  and 
a  few  other  cities  where  strong  mer¬ 
chants’  groups  and  Better  Business 
Bureaus  put  the  ‘gyps’  quickly  in 
their  place.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
retailer  has  all  the  voice  he  needs 
(to  enlist  consumer-cooperation)  and 
the  loudest  voice  that  can  lie  heard. 

He  has  raised  it  too  often  to  cheat 
the  consumer  in  private  transactions, 
the  daily  business  that  is  the  rock 
upon  which  consumer-cooperation 
must  rest  ...  If  the  stores  would  de¬ 
vote  10%  of  the  energy  and  faith  they 
put  into  a  shopping-news  circular  to 
self -censorship  of  their  advertising 
in  newspapers,  half  their  battle  for 
consumer -cooperation  would  be  won." 

T  find  it  hard  to  cscaix*  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  editorial  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  an  angry  vein.  I  know  of  no 
good  reason  why  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  should  adopt  an  angry  tone 
towards  retailers  and  call  us  names. 
On  the  contrary.  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  we  ranked 
among  the  best  customers  that  the 
newspapers  had.  Rut  even  if  retailers 
were  not  large  buyers  of  advertising 
space,  we  would  still  have  a  great 
bond  in  common  with  all  publishers. 
We  would  still  have' a  mutual  stake 


in  preserving  consumer-confidence 
in  advertising  and  in  forestalling 
further  unwelcome  government  in¬ 
terference  with  private  business. 

Let’s  Take  a  Look  at  the  Record! 

I  shall  now  attempt,  more  in  sor¬ 
row  than  in  anger,  to  deal  with  that 
part  of  the  editorial  which  said  in 
effect  that  “the  tone  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  is  lower  in  many  cities  than  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago  except  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland  and  New  York 
where  strong  merchants’  groups  and 
Better  Business  Bureaus  put  the 
gyps  quickly  in  their  place.” 

Let  us  grant,  just  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  “gyps”  have  been 
put  quickly  in  their  place.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  a  whole  lot 
of  bad  advertising  is  being  perpe¬ 
trated  by  others  than  the  so-called 
“gyps.”  This  is  true  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  “tone”  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  in  the.se  three  cities,  instead  of 
lieing  as  high  as  the  editorial  implies, 
frequently  falls  as  low  as  that  of  the 
well-known  sub-cellar. 

Strong  merchants’  gn)ups  and 
strong  Better  Business  Bureaus 
have  never  “improved  the  tone”  of 
advertising  by  themselves  and  they 
never  will.  They  are  impotent  with¬ 
out  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  newspapers.  To  what  extent 
have  the  newspapers  of  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  New  York  supported 
the  efforts  of  these  so-called  “strong 
groups?”  I^t’s  take  stock  and  see! 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  headlines  that 
appeared  recently  in  the  newspapers 
of  these  three  cities.  They  appeared 
in  fairly  large  type,  probably  against 
the  better  judgment  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  undoubtedly  over  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  their  respective  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus : — 

Some  Good  Examples  of  Bad 
Advertising* 

1.  Chicago 

Never  Again  at  this  Low  Sale  Price! 
Never  Before  Such  Values  for 
Easter! 

America’s  Most  Spectacular  Sale  of 
Easter  Coats  and  Suits! 

You  Never  Satv  the  Equal  of  this 
Offer! 

Sales  of  Home  Needs  at  World’s 
Greatest  Sarnngs! 

World’s  Finest  Suiting  at  World's 
Lowest  Prices! 

Save  On  Eivrything  at  Blank’s! 

*OwinR  to  snace  limitations,  only  a  few 
of  the  loll"  list  of  exaggerated  headlines 
collected  by  Major  Namm  can  be  re- 
l'rodii"ed  here. 


The  Entire  Family  Can  Save  on 
Their  Every  Need! 

Trust  Us  to  Give  You  the  Most  for 
Your  Money! 

2.  Cleveland 

No  Thrifty  Person  in  All  Clexieland 
Can  Possibly  Afford  to  Overlook 
the  Full  Importance  of  this  Un¬ 
heard  Of  Buying  Opportunity! 

A  Combination  Found  Only  Once- 
in-a-Lifetime! 

Loxi'cst  Prices  in  History! 

Greatest  Sale  of  Fur  Coats  Cleve¬ 
land  Has  Ever  Seen! 

Free — Full-Sized  Bedspread  and 
Bolster! 

Free — Choice  of  Any  of  Our  $6.95 
Dresses  or  Pair  of  Alen’s  Shoes! 
Don't  Be  Fooled  by  Sensational 
Offers — li’e  Will  Meet  or  Beat 
All  Advertised  Prices! 

Il’e  Sell  at  Wholesale  Prices — Sai'- 
ing  You  20%. 

3.  New  York 

If’e  Do  What  Any  Sane  Merchant 
U’ould  Consider  Impossible! 

IVe  Stopped  at  Nothing  When  lYe 
Planned  This  Sale! 

If  You  Want  to  See  History  in  the 
Making,  Drop  Everything — Make 
Ex’crv  Sacrifice  —  Let  Nothing 
Stand  in  the  Way — Come  to  Our 
Opening  Celebration ! 

It  Nez’cr  Happened  Before! 

More  for  Your  Money  Than  Ever 
Before ! 

You’z’c  Seen  Riots,  Sensations  and 
Spectacles  Here  But  You’ve 
Nei'er  Seen  a  Sale  Like  This! 

Jl’e  Are  Doing  Marvels  Again! 
Another  Miracle  Value  That  Saves 
You  Almost  One-Half! 
Porcelain-Top  Dinette  Group  Given 
Axi'ay ! 

Out  They  Go  for  Next  to  Nothing! 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

Almost  without  exception,  the 
advertisements  that  I  have  read  to 
you  are.  I  believe,  in  clear  violation 
of  the  Fair  Practice  Standards  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus.  These  Bu¬ 
reaus  have,  without  doubt,  criticized 
the.se  advertisments  to  the  retailers 
who  inserted  them  and  to  the  news¬ 
papers  which  published  them.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  are  largely 
fact-finding  agencies  and  that  they 
have  little  or  no  enforcement  powers. 
They  are,  however,  ideal  “clearing¬ 
houses”  between  advertisers  and 
media. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Ludwig  Baumann  Develops  New  Use  for 
Photographic  Record-Keeping 

Facts  gathered  by  J.  Anton  Hagios  in  an  interview  with 
CHESTER  KOHN 

Controller,  Ludwig  Baumann,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  Ludwig  Baumann,  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  largest  installment  furniture  stores  in 
the  country,  decided  to  use  the  photograjdiic 
method  of  accounts  receivable  record-keep¬ 
ing,  it  did  so  largely  to  reduce  the  cost  ol 
insurance  in  connection  with  its  extensive  ac¬ 
counts  receivables.  Once  the  installation  was 
(■ompleted  and  functioning  smoothly,  it  di<l 
not  take  the  store’s  alert  and  experimentally- 
minded  Controller,  Mr.  Kohn,  very  long  to 
hit  upon  an  idea  involving  the  discovery  of 
several  new  and  practical  uses  of  this  device. 
Our  investigation  led  to  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Kohn  who  furnished  lis  the  facts  in  the 
accompanying  article. 


THI*^  photographic  ineth- 
(k1  of  accounts  receivable 
record  keeping,  as  we 
have  (levelo])e(l  its  use  up  to 
the  present  time,  serves  two 
major  purposes : 

1.  In  Branch  Stores,  it  af¬ 
fords  Credit  Managers  a 
means  of  quickly  obtain¬ 
ing  information  regarding 
any  account  and  enables 
them  to  pass  on  Add-on 
sales. 

2.  As  a  duplicate  record  of 
the  accounts  in  all  stores, 
it  affords  a  means  of  re¬ 
constructing  our  .Accounts 
Receivable  in  case  of  de¬ 
struction  of  the  ledger  cards,  and 
takes  the  place  of  insurance. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  uses, 
wliich  will  be*  descrilx*d  in  greater 
detail  in  subseciuent  paragraphs,  the 
system  has  several  other  uses,  which 
because  of  their  minctr  nature  and 
because  they  are  self-explanatory, 
can  lx;  briefly  listed.  They  include 
simplifying  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
crepaticies  in  accounts  in  Branch 
Stores,  the  preparation  of  interim 
statements  in  Branch  Stores,  and  in 
addition,  they  are  a  valuable  aid  in 
making  duplicates  to  replace  lost 
ledger  cards. 

In  order  that  a  description  of  our 
method  may  l)e  understandable,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  in  addition 
to  our  Main  Store  at  Eighth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-fifth  Street,  we  have  five 
Branch  Stores  in  Brooklyn,  Harlem, 
Bronx,  Jamaica  and  Newark.  The 
ledger  cards  for  all  stores  are  kept 
at  the  Main  Store.  Customers  may 
make  purchases  and  payments  in  any 
store.  All  customers  are  given  ac¬ 
count  books  w'hen  they  make  their 
first  purchases,  in  which  all  pur¬ 
chases  are  noted  in  longhand  and 
^1  payments  are  entered  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  books  in  cash  registers. 
Terms  are  arranged  so  that  most 
customers  make  payments  monthly. 

The  ledger  cards  of  Branch  Store 
accounts  are  photographed  at  the 
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Main  Store  at  least  once  a  month, 
following  a  definite  schedule,  and 
sent  to  their  respective  stores  as 
soon  as  the  films  have  l)een  pro¬ 
cessed.  Each  Branch  Store  has  been 
supplied  with  one  or  more  projec¬ 
tors,  the  number  being  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  references  to 
the  films  which  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  clerks  may  be  required  to  make 
simultaneously. 

Photographing  Routine 
After  a  customer  with  an  open  ac¬ 
count  has  made  his  purchase,  he  is 
referred  to  the  Credit  Department 
where  a  credit  interviewer  asks  for 
his  account  book.  The  interviewer 
then  places  the  film  bearing  the  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  account  in  the  pro¬ 
jector,  turns  to  the  account  and  calls 
the  Credit  Manager.  The  Credit 
Manager  looks  at  the  projected 
image  of  the  ledger  card,  examines 
the  l)ook  to  see  whether  any  pur¬ 
chases  or  payments  were  made  since 
the  last  entry  on  the  card,  and  then 
decides  how  to  treat  the  .sale.  He 
may  ask  for  increased  payments,  he 
may  consult  his  superior  at  the  Main 
Store,  or  he  may  authorize  or  reject 
the  sale  immediately.  After  the  sale 
is  accepted,  the  amount  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  is  entered  in  the  account  book, 
so  that  if  the  customer  makes 
another  purchase  before  the  charge 
is  posted  on  his  ledger  card  and  the 


card  photographed,  his  bal¬ 
ance  may  Ik*  closely  calcu¬ 
lated. 

The  ledger  cards  of  the 
Main  Store  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  one  of  which  is 
photographed  at  least  every 
thirty  days.  The  films  are  not 
used  by  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Main  Store  be¬ 
cause  the  cards  themselves 
are  accessible  and  available. 
These  films,  together  with 
those  returned  by  the  Branch 
Stores  when  they  receive  new 
ones  at  the  end  of  each 
thirty-day  period,  are  stored 
in  a  safe  deposit  box  off  the 
premises. 

Duplicate  Sets  on  File 

VVe  feel  that  a  duplicate  record  of 
all  our  ledger  cards  that  is  not  more 
than  sixty  days  old,  affords  ample 
protection,  and  at  any  given  time, 
we  have  tw(x  sets  of  photographs  of 
each  Branch  Store’s  cards,  and  one 
set  of  the  Main  Store  cards  within 
easy  reach.  One  Branch  Store  set, 
not  more  than  thirty  days  old,  is  in 
each  store,  and  a  second  set,  more 
than  thirty,  but  less  than  sixty  days 
old,  is  in  the  deposit  lx)x.  The  box 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORE  SYSTEMS 

Su  J.  Anton  H/\gios 


Divtston  National  Rgtwl  Dry  Goods  Assoaatian 


A  Credit  Manager  Discourses  on  a  Flexible  Collection  Policy 


Ed.  Note :  Finding  himself  up  to 
his  neck  in  a  magnitudinous  statis¬ 
tical  tabulating  job  in  preparation 
for  both  the  Retail  Credit  Manual 
and  the  C.  M.  D.  Convention,  in¬ 
volving  our  studies  on  Credit  De¬ 
partment  Operating  Results,  De¬ 
ferred  Payment  Selling,  and  Credit 
Department  Expense,  your  Manager 
has  turned  to  one  of  New  York’s 
leading  credit  managers,  known  to 
most  of  the  readers  of  this  column, 
to  do  a  little  pinch-hitting  for  him. 
This  credit  manager,  who  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous,  very  graciously 
consented  to  accept  the  “Credit- 
grams”  assignment  for  this  month, 
using  as  his  subject  a  discourse  on 
an  effective  present  day  collection 
policy. 

Collection  policies  differ 

widely  but  the  majority  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  feel  that  the  thirty 
day  charge  customer  who  pays  bills 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  ren¬ 
dition  is  an  eminently  satisfactory 
account  and  should  not  receive  any 
collection  reminders  within  the  sixty 
day  period. 

The  following  suggested  proced¬ 
ure  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
the  dunning  period  does  not  begin 
until  sixty  days  after  rendition  of 
bill  but  can  be  altered  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  store  desiring  to  dun 
sooner  or  dun  after  ninety  or  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  days  have 
elapsed. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
monthly  bill  received  by  the  custom¬ 
er  serves  as  a  very  effective  remind¬ 
er  and  since  this  goes  out  the  first 
of  the  month  and  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  balancing  usually  makes  the 
books  unavailable  to  the  credit  office 
the  first  few  days  of  the  month,  col¬ 
lection  effort  would  not  ordinarily 
start  until  the  fifth  or  perhaps  the 
tenth  of  the  month  so  that  the  first 
reminder  or  statement,  or  letter 
would  not  be  in  the  customer’s  hands 
until  sixty-five  or  seventy  days  after 
the  bill  was  rendered. 


The  vast  majority  of  customers 
who  have  not  paid  their  accounts 
within  sixty  days  are  conscious  of 
the  obligation  and  want  to  pay  the 
bill  but  just  haven’t  gotten  around 
to  it  or  do  not  realize  that  it  is 
more  than  sixty  days  delinquent. 
They  do  not  need  urging  and  a 
courteous  general  reminder  will  in 
most  instances  serve  to  bring  in  the 
money. 

I  have  found  that  the  second  and 
third  and  even  fourth  letter,  merely 
drawing  attention  to  the  delinquency 
and  the  absence  of  attention  to  previ- 
our  reminders,  not  neglecting  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  appreciation  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  patronage,  brings  in  as 
much  money  as  letters  of  a  more 
urgent  type  which  can  result  in  the 
loss  of  an  immeasurable  amount  of 
good  will. 

.\fter  the  customer  has  received 
four  letters  without  response  or  par¬ 
tial  payment  we  should  find  out 
whom  we  are  dealing  with  and  from 
that  point  on  endeavor  to  place  the 
collection  effort  on  a  highly  person¬ 
alized  basis.  Telephone  calls  to  the 
home  or  business  will  be  desirable  at 
this  point  where  the  amount  in¬ 
volved  warrants  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  and  frequently  enables  you  to 
ascertain  very  definitely  the  cause 
of  the  delay  and  serves  to  guide  you 
as  to  future  action. 

Tact  and  courtesy  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  cannot  be  stressetl  too  strong¬ 
ly,  particularly  where  you  are  call¬ 
ing  at  the  customer’s  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  frequently  well  not  to 
mention  the  bill,  merely  state  whom 
you  represent  and  ask  if  you  might 
have  a  response  to  your  recent  let¬ 
ters.  The  customer  knows  what  it  is 
all  about  and  if  she  is  willing  to  talk 
freely  regarding  the  obligation  you 
too  can  be  guided  accordingly. 

The  employment  of  an  outside 
man  to  call  at  the  home  or  business 
address  of  those  accounts  you  feel 
require  urgent  attention  is  recom¬ 
mended.  not  sf»  much  for  the  amount 


of  money  he  will  bring  in  personally, 
but  for  the  money  that  will  come  in 
as  a  result  of  his  calls  and  for  the 
invaluable  information  you  receive 
as  to  home  surroundings,  character, 
and  general  attitude  of  the  debtor. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  your  representative.  He 
should  preferably  be  a  matured  man, 
well  mannered  and  groomed,  com¬ 
manding  the  respect  of  the  customer 
he  will  be  asked  to  call  upon.  In  a 
word,  he  should  always,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  customer,  be  a  credit  to  the 
house  he  represents. 

You  will  always  have  a  small 
numl)er  of  accounts  which  no 
amount  of  letters,  telephone  calls  or 
personal  calls  will  collect  and  which 
you  must  place  in  the  hands  of  an 
adjustment  bureau  or  attorney  for 
collection. 

When  an  account  is  placed  in  out¬ 
side  hands  for  collection  it  is  very 
important  that  the  reference  infor¬ 
mation  be  analyzed  and  all  pertinent 
information  given  to  the  bureau  or 
attorney  so  that  he  may  intelligently 
judge  the  character  of  the  individual 
with  whom  he  is  aliout  to  deal  and 
know  what  has  transpired  up  to  that 
point. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  select  a 
bureau  agent  or  attorney  to  repre¬ 
sent  you  who  will  be  a  credit  to  your 
store  and  one  of  proven  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  suggested  that  any  out¬ 
side  collector  you  engage  be  required 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references 
from  other  concerns  with  whom  they 
have  done  business  for  some  time,  as 
well  as  a  fidelity  Ixmd  which  will 
protect  you  and  your  store. 

In  conclusion,  courtesy  in  dealing 
with  all  of  your  accounts  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  normally  delin¬ 
quent  or  very  liberally  overdue  will 
collect  as  much  money  in  the  long 
run  as  unduly  urgent  methods. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  stages  in  collection  procedure 
necessitate  being  definite,  but  being 
definite  does  not  imply  discourtesy. 
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Colors  Adopted  for  Kitchen  and 
Bathroom  Accessories 


is  an  iinixTative  need 
for  intelligent  cooperation 
among  manufacturers  of  kit¬ 
chen  furnishings  to  develop  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  colors.  At  the  j^resent 
time  the  situation  resembles  chaos 
and  is  burdening  the  retailer  with 
a  totally  unnecessary  obstacle  in  his 
efforts  to  please  the  consumer.” 

'I'his  statement,  made  by  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  a  New  York 
store  in  Decemlx'r.  1933.  according 
to  Retailing,  was  true  then  and  the 
situation  it  described  has  intensified 
siiK'e  then. 

Difticnlty  in  securing  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  color  match  between  articles 
intrehased  for  use  in  kitchens  and 
bathrooms,  where  color  harmony  is 
essential  to  ideasing  appearance,  has 
long  Ix-en  a  source  of  inconvenience 
to  buyers  and  customers.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  is  greatest  when  items  made  •)! 
different  materials  are  produced  by 
different  manufacturers.  Not  only 
has  this  inconvenienced  purchasers, 
hut  it  has  Ix’en  a  source  of  trouble 
and  loss  to  producers  and  retailers 
through  slow  turnover,  multiplicity 
of  stock,  excessive  returns,  and  ob¬ 
solescence. 

Today,  however,  a  definite  step 
forward  has  been  taken  to  clear  up 
this  condition.  The  stimulus  to  action 
came  from  Michael  Schaap.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Rloomingdale  Bros.,  at  a 
meeting  of  housewares  buyers,  when 
he  suggested  to  them  that  they  un¬ 
dertake  the  standardization  of  colors 
for  kitchen  and  bathroom  accessor¬ 
ies. 

Instigation  of  Work 

.I-  19.  Runkle.  then  Chairman  of 
the  Merchandising  Division,  and  A. 
1.  Denhurg.  Chairman  of  the  Hotise- 
wares  Merchandising  Group  of  the 
X.R.D.G.A..  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  Color  Committees  to  undertake 
the  work;  K.  V.  Walter.  Merchan¬ 
dising  Councillor.  R.  H.  Maev  & 
Co..  Inc.,  General  Chairman. 

hitclioi  TIousczi.'arcs 

Max  Kurtz.  Kresge  Department 
Store,  Newark.  N.  J.,  Chair¬ 
man. 

James  Gin.sberg.  .Abraham  & 
Straus,  Tnc.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Harold  Hardesty,  Frederick 
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BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 
Manager,  .Mereliandising  Division 


The  recent  adoption  of  stand¬ 
ard  colors  for  kitchen  and 
hathrooni  items  is  the  fruit  of 
several  months  of  Merehandis- 
ing  Division  work  with  retail¬ 
ers,  manufacturers  and  eon- 
suniers,  and  in  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  This  account  of 
how  it  was  done  is  a  sigiiifi- 
eant  story  of  coordinated 
effort. 


l.oeser  lA:  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N. 

George  Waaser.  I'he  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

C.  1.  Trenor.  B.  .Altman  X-  ('o.. 
New  York  City. 

I’oihrooiii  .  icccssorirs 

11.  Miller.  Stern  Bros..  Nc‘\\  A Drk 
City.  Chairman. 

J.  Pomerantz,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New 
A’’ork  City. 

John  T.yons.  .\ss(x'i;ited  Merchan¬ 
dising  Cor])oration.  New  A'ork 
City. 

h.  Simpson.  James  McCreery  & 
Co..  New  A’ork  City. 

John  Devries.  R.  H.  Macy  &•  Co.. 
Tnc.,  New  A'ork  City. 

The  result  is  that  the  first  really 
helpful  step  has  now  lx>en  taken  to 
build  up  our  housewares  and  bath¬ 
room  accessories  departments  on  a 
l)rofitable  basis,  and  to  enable  stores 
to  carry  a  comparatively  smaller 
stock  of  goods  of  the  wanted  colors 
but  with  a  much  more  comidete  as- 
•sortment  of  items. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  accom- 
idishment  is  due  the  Government’s 
National  Bureau  of  .Standards, 
which  was  invited  to  cooix*rate  early 
in  the  work.  Through  T.  J.  Fair- 
child.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Trade 
Standards,  the  Bureau  did  much  to 
carry  out  the  work  in  record  time, 
considering  that  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Color  Committee  was  called  in 
November.  19.36. 

The  work  of  the  two  committees 


was  endorsed  by  an  almo.st  unani¬ 
mous  vote  at  the  general  public  con¬ 
ference  of  manufacturers,  consumer 
organizations,  and  n'tailers.  held  in 
New  York  Citv  on  April  30  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

'I'liis  endorsement  marks  the  for¬ 
mal  approval  of  the  ])lan  to  stand¬ 
ardize  kitchen  and  bathroom  colors, 
and  constitutes  industry  and  trade¬ 
wide  endor.sement  of  the  splendid 
work  of  these  committees  working 
under  Mr.  Walter’s  direction.  The 
colors  adopted,  which  have  now  be¬ 
come  the  .standard  colors  of  the 
trade,  are  as  follows; 

k'ifclicii  .  Icccssorics 
SKC-OB  White 
SKC-l.^  Green 
.SK('-.30  Ivory 
.S1\C-41  Delphinium  Blue 
SKC-4.S  Roval  Blue 
SKC-70  Red 

lUtllirooiu  Accessories 
SBC-00  White 
SBC-20  Orchid 
SB('-.30  Ivory 
.SBC-3.S  Maize 
SBC-40  Blue 
SBC-45  Royal  Blue 

First  Showing  of  Colors 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  .April  .30  that  January  1, 
19.38.  he  set  as  the  date  at  which  the 
merchandi.se  in  the.se  colors  be  made 
available  generally  for  retail  selling. 
However,  manufacturers  are  free  to 
])ut  them  into  actual  production  just 
as  soon  as  they  wish  to  do  .so,  al¬ 
though  it  is  verv  much  desired  by 
many  in  the  trade  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  postpone  showing  the  new  colors 
until  such  a  time  as  complete  assort¬ 
ments  are  available  for  pro]>erly  fea¬ 
turing  the  en.semble  idea.  This  would 
be  at  the  Jamtary  19.38  shows. 

The  sample  canls  of  the  actual 
standard  colors,  made  on  porcelain 
enamel  plaques  so  as  not  to  fade,  will 
be  available,  at  $10  for  the  complete 
set,  in  about  60  days  through  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
AA'a.shington.  D.  C.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  a  tem|X)rary  set  will  be  on 
<lisplay  for  inspection  in  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.  headquarters  office. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Merchandising  News 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


Advance  Buying 

An  incvita1)le  subject  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  meetings  of  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  and  buyers  these 
days  is  the  question  of  advance  Inly¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  an  impending  rise 
in  prices. 

At  the  NRD(iA  Convention  in 
January,  the  jiresident  of  a  famous 
specialty  slio])  warned  ready-to-wear 
merchandisers  against  anticijiatory 
buying  of  fashion  merchandise.  .\ny 
buying  advantage,  he  jiointed  out, 
would  he  (piickly  offset  by  the  mark- 
downs  that  would  have  to  lx‘  taken 
on  the  stock  as  it  grew  older. 

The  dangers  are  no  less  ])ro- 
nounced  in  .staple  merchandise.  ;\ 
department  that  is  heavily  stocked 
will  usually  find  itself  in  a  bad  open- 
to-buy  jx)sition.  without  a  buying 
atipropriation  to  cover  replacements 
of  fast-moving  items.  Markdowns. 
lost  sales,  or  Ixith  will  result. 

.\dvance  buying  by  retailers  will 
sometimes  have  the  effect  of  causing 
high  prices  early  in  the  season,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  softening  of  iirices  as 
the  sea.son  advances.  The  general 
manager  of  a  Washington.  D.  C., 
store  recently  pointed  out  what  hap- 
jiens  when  stores  buy  ahead  in  large 
quantities.  The  mills  find  themselves 
running  at  full  speed  during  nor¬ 
mally  slow  months,  and  sell  their 
output  at  good  prices.  Later  in  the 
season,  when  production  should  be 
in  full  swing,  they  find  their  custom¬ 
ers  already  stocked  up  for  months 
.ahead  and  in  no  position  to  take 
their  outjxit.  .\  certain  amount  of 
dumping  must  he  done,  whole.sale 
prices  move  downward,  and  the 
store’s  inventory  depreciates  in 
value. 

*  *  * 

Wholesale  Commodity  Prices 

Due  primarily  to  lower  prices  in 
agricultural  commodities,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Lalx)r  Statistics’  index  of 
wholesale  commodity  prices  de¬ 
clined  0.1  jiercent  during  the  week 
ended  May  1.  1937,  .according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  the  Bureau. 

The  current  decrease  is  the  fourth 
consecutive  decline  in  wholesale 
commodity  prices. '  The  general  in- 
de.x,  which  .steadily  advanced  from 


the  latter  part  of  January  to  the 
year’s  high  point  of  <S<S.3  on  .April  3, 
now  .stands  at  <S7.4  jx'rcent  of  the 
1926  average.  Tlie  present  index  is 
now  1.0  percent  below  the  level  of 
.\l)ril  3  and  10..^  percent  alxive  the 
corresjxmding  week  of  last  year. 

rhe  decline  of  1.3  ]x*rcent  in 
average  market  prices  of  farm  pnxl- 
ucts  and  smaller  decreases  in  chemi¬ 
cals  and  drugs,  and  miscellaneous 
items  accounted  for  tlie  lower  gen¬ 
eral  level.  Of  the  ten  major  com- 
iiKxlity  cl.'i.ssific.'itions,  four  averaged 
higher :  fo<xl  pnxlucts.  hides  and 
l  -ather  iiroducts.  fuel  and  lighting 
materials.  and  housefurnishing 
go(xls.  Textile  iiroducts.  metals  and 
metal  jinxlucts.  and  building  m.ate- 
rials  were  stationary.  Indexes  for 
cadi  of  tlie  ten  comnKxlity  groiqis 
were  higher  than  a  year  ago.  the  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  0.8  ix'rcent  for 
fuel  and  lighting  materials  to  18.7 
P'-rcent  for  farm  products. 

The  index  for  the  large  groups, 
“all  commodities  other  than  farm 
linxlucts’’  and  “all  commcxlities 
other  than  farm  pnxlucts  and  hxxls” 
each  average  0.1  jx'rcent  higlier  than 
for  the  preceding  week.  The  market 
prices  of  nonagricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  are  0.1  percent  Ixdow  a  month 
ago.  and  industrial  commodities  are 
0.2  jiercent  higlier.  Compared  with 
a  year  ago.  nonagricultural  com¬ 
modity  ju  ices  are  S.S  jiercent  higher. 


and  industrial  coniiiKxlities  are  up 
6.4  jiercent. 

Minor  jirice  tluctuations  within 
the  grouj)  of  te.xtile  products  caused 
no  change  in  the  general  average 
for  the  grouj).  Average  prices  for 
clotliing  and  other  textile  jiroducts, 
including  hurlaj)  and  raw  jute,  were 
higher,  and  cotton  textiles,  wcxilen 
and  worsted  materials,  Japanese 
raw  silk,  and  silk  yarn  were  lower. 

'I'he  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Lalxir 
.Statistics  includes  784  price  series 
weighted  according  to  their  relative 
imjxirtance  in  the  country’s  markets 
and  is  ha.sed  on  the  average  for  the 
year  1926  as  100. 

The  table  on  this  jiage  shows  index 
numliers  for  the  main  groujis  of 
commodities  for  the  j)ast  five  weeks 
and  Mav  2.  1936.  Mav  4.  193.S,  Mav 
5.  1934;  and  May  6, '1933. 

*  *  ♦ 

Textile  Prices 

Decreases  in  the  j)rices  of  silk, 
cotton  and  wool  are  rcfxirted  by  the 
Rayon  Organon  for  May.  The 
slightest  of  the.se  was  the  decrease 
in  wool  jirices — from  an  average  of 
$1.09  jier  jiound  in  February  to  an 
average  of  $1.08  in  Alarch. 

During  April,  the  average  price 
for  silk  (13-15  denier.  78  per  cent 
serijilane  grade  nearby)  was  $1.98, 
as  compared  with  $2.01  per  pound 
for  March. 


(1926  = 

100) 

May 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

May 

1 

3 

2 

4 

5 

6 

Commodity  Groups 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

87.4 

88.3 

79.1 

80.1 

73.4 

61.9 

Farm  products  . 

91. .S 

96.0 

77.1 

81.1 

.59.1 

47.8 

Foods  . 

S5.2 

87.9 

79.1 

84.9 

66.6 

58.2 

Hides  and  leather  ])roducts... 

106.8 

106.0 

94.9 

88.0 

89.5 

73.3 

Textile  pnxlucts  . 

78.6 

78.2 

69.7 

68.7 

74.1 

53.7 

Fuel  and  lighting  materials.... 

77.9 

77.2 

77.3 

74.4 

72.7 

62.1 

Metals  and  metal  products.... 

95.1 

96.1 

8().0 

85.2 

88.7 

77.5 

Huilding  materials  . 

96.6 

96.6 

85.5 

84.9 

87.4 

70.8 

Chemicals  and  ,lrugs . 

85.2 

87.0 

77.8 

80.8 

75.3 

72.4 

Housefurnishing  goods  . 

90.8 

90.3 

82.8 

82.0 

83.1 

71.7 

Miscellaneous  . 

■All  commo<lities  other  than 

80.6 

80.0 

68.6 

68.9 

69.6 

58.8 

farm  products  . 

.Ml  commodities  other  than 

86.5 

86.6 

79.5 

79.9 

76.4 

65.1 

farm  products  and  foods... 

86.3 

86.1 

78.9 

77.5 

79.0 

66.4 
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.4  Sizr-Sralp  for  Biiyinf^  Rpady-to-W ear 


Based  un  193()  Sales  of  one  Larj^e  Metropolitan  Xew  York  Store 
— Figures  on  Basis  of  UX)  (jlannents  Sold. 


DRESSES  COATS  SUITS 


Sizes  10  12  11 

16 

18 

20 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

12  14 

16 

18 

20 

Upstairs : 

CheaixT 

8  25 

27 

25 

15 

13 

22 

26 

26 

1.1 

20  30 

20 

20 

10 

Mi-diuni 

5  15  25 

25 

15 

15 

13 

22 

26 

2(> 

1.1 

12  22 

22 

3.1 

11 

fUtter 

5  15  25 

30 

10 

15 

13 

22 

2(1 

2(. 

1.1 

11  12 

33 

33 

11 

Basentfiit : 

Uhcaiter 

6  23 

26 

25 

20 

14 

14 

26 

26 

20 

1.1  2.1 

26 

26 

12 

I’litter 

11  24 

26 

25 

14 

14 

17 

25 

24 

20 

10  23 

27 

27 

13 

Women’s  Sizes  (ReRulari 

)6  38  40 

42 

44 

46 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44  46 

36  38 

40 

42 

44 

Upstairs : 

Uheat>er  1 

12  31  28 

18 

11 

42 

28 

28 

2 

12  25 

38 

25 

Metliuin  20  30  25 

15 

10 

20 

30 

.10 

15 

5 

12  25 

38 

25 

fietter  20  .10  25 

15 

10 

20 

38 

.10 

.1 

12  25 

38 

25 

B.tseiiiciit : 

Clnaiier 

25  27  24 

20 

4 

27 

28 

24 

21 

20  .10 

.10 

20 

fVtter 

2(.  27  23 

18 

6 

25 

30 

25 

20 

25  25 

25 

25 

Women’s  Sizes  1  Shorter) 

33  35  37 

39 

41 

43 

33 

35 

37 

39 

41  43  45 

39 

41 

43 

I’listairs : 

Ufnaper 

8  23  26 

28 

11 

4 

Xfediitni 

10  20  25 

25 

10 

10 

5 

'  22 

25 

20 

16  10  2 

Basement : 

Clieat)er 

3  25 

28 

28 

16 

15 

23 

K. 

16  15  15 

f  fetter 

2  26 

30 

24 

18 

14 

22 

22 

18  14  10 

20  20 

20 

20 

20 

Junior  Sizes  (Girls) 

12 

14 

16 

12 

14 

16 

12 

14 

16 

Upstairs : 

Cheaper 

27 

40 

33 

.10 

40 

.10 

.10 

40 

30 

.\iediutn 

25 

40 

35 

30 

45 

25 

30 

50 

20 

Better 

20 

45 

35 

20 

40 

40 

20 

40 

40 

Basenietit : 

22 

35 

43 

.3(. 

.!() 

28 

35 

35 

30 

Junior  Sizes  (Misses) 

11  13 

15 

17 

11 

13 

15 

17 

11  13 

15 

17 

Ui>stairs : 

UheaiKT 

20  20 

30 

30 

25 

35 

.10 

10 

25  35 

30 

10 

.Medium 

25  35 

30 

10 

25 

35 

30 

10 

25  35 

30 

10 

Better 

25  35 

30 

10 

25 

.15 

.10 

10 

25  35 

.10 

10 

Basemetit ; 

Uheai»er 

25  27 

26 

22 

16 

.16 

.12 

16 

16  36 

31 

17 

Better 

22  28 

26 

24 

18 

3.1 

.10 

19 

18  .14 

.10 

18 

Cotton  averajjed  14.23  cents  per 
IKtuiul  dnrinfj  .\])ril.  as  compared 
with  14.44)  in  March. 

*  *  * 

Upstairs  Accessories  Dejxirtments 

.\  department  for  accessories  on 
the  ready-to-wear  floor  is  apparent¬ 
ly  looked  upon  as  a  convenience  for 
the  style-minded  customer  who 
wants  to  assemble  a  complete  cos¬ 
tume  without  having  to  travel  all 
over  the  store  for  the  various  items. 
The  trade  press  this  s])ring  has  car- 
•■ied  a  numl)er  of  reports  of  promi¬ 
nent  stores  that  have  opened  such 
departments,  to  supplement  their 
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regular  main  floor  accessories  de¬ 
partments. 

In  some  cases,  the  uji-stairs  de- 
])artnient  has  its  own  buyer  and  fea¬ 
tures  items  in  advance  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Other  stores  run  the  upstairs 
accessories  dei)artment  primarily  to 
help  the  ciustomer  dress  up  her  cos¬ 
tume.  and  use  merchandi.se  from  the 
main  floor  departments. 

*  *  * 

Stores  Back  Seicing  Campaign 

San  Francisco  department  stores, 
whose  cooperative  efforts  to  stimu¬ 
late  i)iece  goods  sales  have  been 
watched  with  interest  by  stores 


throughout  the  country,  have  en¬ 
dorsed  the  i)lans  for  a  national  home 
.sewing  camj)aign.  as  outlined  at  the 
January  Convention. 

hhicouraged  by  the  success  of 
their  fall  jjromotion.  the  piece  goods 
buyers  of  San  Francisco  are  jjlanning 
for  a  cooperative  ])romotion  of  spring 
fabrics,  and  have  asked  their  man¬ 
agements  to  set  an  oj)ening  date  for 
l)iece  goods — ])referal)ly  the  week 
after  the  ready-to-wear  o|KMiings. 

Working  through  the  Retail  Dry 
floods  .Association  of  San  Francisco, 
and  not  in  the  name  of  any  individu¬ 
al  store,  the  city’s  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  making  plans  to  co- 
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operate  with  the  schools  to  make 
sewing  courses  more  interesting  and 
helpful  to  the  students.  Among  the 
suggestions  they  will  offer  to  the 
Hoard  of  Education  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  To  arrange  for  representatives 
of  the  pattern  companies  to  address 
the  sewing  classes  in  the  schools. 

2.  To  arrange  for  the  pattern 
companies  to  provide  the  schools 
with  free  copies  of  their  style  books. 

3.  To  arrange  for  store  people  to 
address  the  sewing  classes  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  local  association 
(hut  not  as  representatives  of  any 
one  store). 

4.  To  arrange  to  furnish  large 
samjdes  of  fabrics  to  the  sewing 
teacliers — in  the  name  of  the  local 
association,  and  not  in  the  name  of 
any  one  store. 

5.  To  designate  a  host  or  hostess 
in  each  store’s  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  to  handle  arrangements  for 
groups  of  teachers  and  pupils  who 
wish  to  visit  the  department. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Sotcinf’  Domonstration  Sells  Piece 
Goods 

A  sewing  demonstration  which 
featured  the  making  of  a  dress  in 
one  hour  was  staged  by  an  h'astern 
department  store  recently,  with  good 
effect  upon  fabric  sales.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  200  people  watched  each 
demonstration.  The  demonstration 
dresses  were  then  worn  by  models 
in  the  department  or  placed  on  man¬ 
nequins  for  display. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  Merchant  on  Pattern  Contracts 

Pattern  contracts  frequently  pro¬ 
vide  for  half  the  investment  in  stock 
to  be  carried  by  the  company,  as  a 
-Standing  credit.  On  the  expiration 
of  the  contract,  the  retailer  is  usual¬ 
ly  permitted  to  return  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  live  jmtterns,  to  he  cred¬ 
ited  at  full  invoice  prices,  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  standing  credit. 

A  New  England  merchant  makes 
the  following  comment : 

“Standing  credit  in  a  paper  pat¬ 
tern  contract  is  somewhat  mislead¬ 
ing  and  I  think  it  is  meant  (in  some 
contracts)  to  mislead  the  merchant. 

“Let  us  take  the  base  figure  of 
$1.CXX)  stock  at  cost,  which  would 
call  for  $5CX)  on  standing  credit.  In 
other  words,  the  merchant  pays  $500 
for  his  half  of  the  stock,  while  the 
pattern  company  owns  the  other 
half  and  charges  four,  five,  or  six 
])er  cent  interest  on  its  half. 

“The  .stock  is  sujjposed  to  stay 
around  $1,000  at  cost,  but  in  some 


instances,  unless  carefully  watched, 
it  may  run  up  to  $1,500  at  cost,  in 
spite  of  half-yearly  discards. 

“At  the  end  of,  say,  three  years 
(the  life  of  the  contract)  the  mer¬ 
chant  discovers  he  does  not  care  for 
that  particular  paper  pattern,  and 
offers  to  return  his  entire  stock, 
thinking  he  will  receive  100  per  cent 
credit  on  half  of  his  pattern  stock, 
which  inventory  shows  is  now  at 
cost  $1,500. 

“The  pattern  company  will  accept 
$500  worth  of  patterns  (its  share), 
while  the  other  $1,000  is  worth  the 
l)rice  of  baled  paper.  Such  contracts 
are  still  in  existence,  and  they  should 
he  scrutinized  sharply. 

“The  world  is  growing  better  and 
it  may  be  that  pattern  com])anies 
have  come  to  believe  that  honest-to- 
goodness  contracts  are  better  than 
contracts  that  seem  to  mean  one 
thought,  but  contain  thoughts  and 
elements  which  may  call  for  post¬ 
mortems  that  are  mean.” 

Most  of  the  contracts  that  have 
])assed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  in  recent 
months  represent  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  over  those  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  still  good  policy 
to  study  a  contract  carefully  before 
it  is  signed.  The  Division  is  always 
glad  to  check  pattern  contracts  for 
member  stores  on  reque.st. 

*  *  ♦ 

Electrical  Appliance  Sales  Data 

Figures  compiled  by  manufactur¬ 
ers’  associations  and  published  in 
Retailing,  Home  Furni.diing  Edi¬ 
tion,  show  the  following  percentages 
of  increase  in  .shipments  of  major 
appliances  for  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  as  compared  with  the 
fir.st  quarter  of  1936: 


Household  refrigerators,  units. .  37% 

Household  refrigerators,  value.  45% 
Vacuum  cleaners  (floor),  units.  28% 
Vacuum  cleaners  (hand),  units.  45% 

Washing  machines,  units .  10.77% 

Household  ironers,  units .  7.18% 

Electric  ranges,  value .  67.6% 

Eilectric  ranges,  units .  66.7% 


*  ♦  * 

For  the  Home  Decorator 

Under  the  title.  Saving  for  the 
Interior  Decorator,  the  Syndicate 
Press.  17  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City,  has  published  an  instruc¬ 
tion  lx)oklet  for  home  sewers  of  cur¬ 
tains,  draperies,  slip  covers  and  lamp 
shades.  The  making  of  forty-eight 
items  for  the  home  is  explained 
and  illustrated  with  drawing  and 


diagrams.  Ruth  Wyeth  Spears  is 
the  author. 

The  Ixjoklet  has  lx?en  prepared  as 
a  twenty-five-cent  retailer.  Co])ies 
are  available  directly  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Stripi’s  Save  Markdotvns 

Current  fashion  interest  in  stripes 
may  save  yarn  departments  mark- 
downs  on  odd  balls.  ( )ne  yarn  coin- 
])any  points  out  that  as  many  as  six 
shades  are  required  to  do  justice  to 
new  knitted  items. 

*  ♦  * 

Sales  and  Turnover,  Year  1936 

The  departmental  figures  shown 
opposite  are  from  reports  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  the  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  Boston  di.stricts. 
I'he  figures  for  the  Boston  and  Chi¬ 
cago  districts  cover  the  calendar  year 
1936;  tho.se  for  New  York  cover  the 
vear  from  February  1936  to  lanu- 
ary  1937. 

Sales  figures  denote  the  i)ercent- 
age  of  increase  over  the  preceding 
year,  unless  a  minus  sign(-)  pre¬ 
cedes  the  figure,  in  which  ca.se  a  de- 
crea.se  is  indicated. 

Note  the  consistently  high  sales 
increa.ses  reported  for  Furni¬ 
ture  :  Floor  Coverings ;  Ra<lios ; 
Draperies,  Lamps  and  Shades; 
Toys;  Sporting  Goods;  Luggage; 
W’omen’s  Coats  and  Suits;  Aprons 
and  Housedresses ;  Furs ;  Negli¬ 
gees  ;  I.eather  Goods ;  Umbrellas 
and  Canes ;  Linens ;  Domestics. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Cosmetics  Group  Meeting 

The  ten-cent  package  as  a  means 
of  enlarging  volume  and  profit  of  the 
cosmetics  and  toilet  goods  depart¬ 
ment  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length  at  a  meeting  of  cosmetics 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers, 
held  Thursday,  April  29,  at  Gimhel’s 
Restaurant,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Merchandising  Division.  Mr. 
Leo  Bertisch,  of  Gimbel  Bros., 
New  York,  presided. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that,  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  ten-cent 
l^ackage,  stores  should  carry  it.  The 
small  packages,  however,  require 
merchandising  methods  similar  to 
those  of  the  chain  stores.  A  good 
traffic  location  on  the  main  floor  was 
considered  essential,  and  preferable 
to  either  a  basement  location  or  one 
in  the  regular  toilet  goods  depart¬ 
ment. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of 
good  location  for  this  merchandise, 
one  member  of  the  group  cited  the 
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DEPARTMENT 


Silks  and  N'elvets  . 

Woolen  Dress  Cl(K)ds  . 

Cotton  Wash  Goods  . 

Linens  . 

Domestics — muslins,  sheetings  . 
Laces,  Trimmings,  Kmbroideries 

Kil)l)ons  . 

Notions  . 

Toilet  Articles,  Drugs . 

Silverware  . 

Jewelry  . 

Umbrellas,  Parasols,  Canes  _ 

Art  Needlework,  Art  Goods  . . . . 

Stationery  . 

Hooks,  Magazines  . 

Neckwear  and  Scarfs  . 

Handkerchiefs  . 

Millinery  . 

Gloves  (women's,  children’s)  ... 

Corsets,  Drassieres  . 

Hosiery  (women’s,  children’s)  . 

Knit  Underwear  . 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear  .... 

Negligees  . 

Infants’  Wear  . 

Small  Leather  Goods  . 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes  . 

Women’s  Coats  . 

Women’s  Suits  . 

Women’s  Dresses  . 

Blouses  . 

Skirts  . . 

Juniors’  and  Girls’  Wear  . 

Sportswear,  Sweaters  . . 

.Aprons  and  Housedresses . 

Furs  . 

Men’s  Clothing  . s . 

Men’s  Furnishings  . 

•Men’s  Hats  and  Claps  . 

Boys’  Wear  . 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes  . 

Furniture,  Beds,  Mattresses,  etc. 

Oriental  Rugs  . 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings . 

Draperies,  Curtains,  Ui)h(dstery 

Lamps  and  Shades  . 

China  and  Glassware  . 

Electrical  .Appliances  . 

House  Furnishings  . 

Radios  . 

Toys  . 

Sporting  Goods  . 

Luggage  . 


(Figures  from  E'ederal  Reserve  Bunks) 


SALES; 

Vc  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 

TURNOVER 

New  York 
Fed.  Res. 

Chicago 
Fed.  Res. 

City 

of 

New  Eng. 
Outside 

Chicago 
Fed.  Res. 

City 

of 

New  Eng. 
Outside 

District 

District 

Boston 

Boston 

District 

Boston 

Boston 

—3.6 

—11.2 

—4.8 

—12.8 

3.34 

3.17 

2.34 

3.2 

—4.3 

2.2 

-5.8 

3.82 

3.70 

2.35 

—4.3 

-8.0 

—7.6 

—14.0 

3.78  ' 

3.58 

3.68 

12.7 

13.7 

19.3 

10.0 

2.80 

2.88 

2.48 

12.0 

13.6 

22.4 

13.7 

3.07 

4.0() 

3.74 

10.1 

11.0 

0.7 

4.5 

3.02 

2.14 

3.60 

2.6 

— 

20.1 

11.3 

— 

5.14 

3.55 

10.0 

8.0 

13.3 

1.8 

4.41 

3.88 

3.66 

13.5 

8.7 

8.8 

7.2 

4.88 

3.60 

3.40 

2.2 

}.u 

26.2 

— 

1  2.()7 

3.90 

— 

17.8 

10.6 

—0.3 

3.60 

2.64 

16.4 

17.2 

21.0 

— 

6.01 

6.91 

—8.3 

3.5 

—0.0 

—5.6 

3.47 

2.()4 

3.13 

9.7 

26.0 

1  16.4 

16.(. 

10.0 

5.25 

4.24 

4.04 

3.8 

7.8 

8.1 

5.5 

6.74 

7.33 

5.08 

11.5 

12.3 

10.3 

12.7 

5.18 

4.24 

4.39 

7.6 

14.0 

5.0 

3.8 

— 

17.40 

13.60 

2.8 

2.2 

3.5 

2.2 

3.06 

2.98 

3.27 

6.0 

12.8 

7.0 

8.6 

5.16 

4.17 

3.88 

6.2 

11.8 

.  4.7 

6.8 

6.31 

5.25 

5.05 

5.2 

6.0 

7.3 

3.0 

3.78 

3.03 

3.95 

.5.7 

10.0 

5.7 

11.5 

.5.17 

4.51 

4.72 

10.0 

23.2 

14.0 

10.4 

6.48 

4.43 

4.57 

7.6 

10.6 

12.0 

10.1 

4.84 

5.22 

3.40 

0.3 

18.1 

13.3 

15.2 

6.54 

6.40 

5.18 

3.4 

39.0 

6.7 

8.1 

3.10 

3.00 

3.69 

1  18.7 

16.4 

0.3 

34.1 

14.8 

1  9.03 

8.24 

8.64 

5.53 

4.3 

11.2 

6.8 

8.0 

10.01 

0.23 

7.75 

} 

— 

10.5 

13.2 

— 

8.49 

4.26 

— 

-3.7 

— 

— 

9.00 

— 

0.6 

16.0 

19.7 

12.0 

7.48 

6.88 

5.38 

9.7 

13.5 

-6.3 

— 

7.23 

4.89 

— 

1.5.8 

14.5 

11.1 

26.9 

7.86 

7.99 

6.31 

28.8 

40.8 

7.3 

14.3 

4.78 

2.79 

3.17 

9.2 

10.0 

11.0 

— 

3.42 

2.97 

— 

7.4 

11.9 

}  11.6 

8.3 

6.6 

4.74 

3.88 

4.02 

5.9 

10.2 

6.3 

5.1 

4.42 

325 

2.31 

4.8 

14.3 

11.1 

— 

.3.21 

2.32 

— 

21.7 

30.6 

28.2 

10.3 

4,84 

4.70 

2.22 

—6.0 

19.4 

}  21.1 

18.5 

14.1 

3.44 

1.94 

2.77 

10.7 

12.7 

1  20.3 

18.5 

12.8 

3.72 

3.37 

2.77 

5.1 

15.3 

13.9 

5.7 

2.32 

1.55 

1.56 

1.7 

— 

4.0 

—3.0 

— 

5.13 

5.52 

10.3 

19.8 

16.8 

8.2 

5.27 

4.03 

3.30 

11.2 

— 

24.6 

14.6 

— 

6.43 

4.09 

10.1 

33.3 

19.2 

21.3 

1  20.8 

26.2 

4.78 

4.18 

1  4.07 

3.59 

25.8 

— 

19.1 

28.3 

— 

3.42 

4.15 

t'.xperieiice  of  a  store  which  experi¬ 
mented  with  twenty-five  ten-cent 
itetiis.  These  were  placed  on  a  table 
at  the  front  of  the  main  floor,  and, 
in  less  than  two  weeks,  were  selling 
at  the  rate  of  $100  a  day.  In  the 


third  week,  the  ten-cent  merchandise 
was  moved  itito  the  regular  cosmet¬ 
ics  departtnetit — and  sales  dropped 
to  practically  nothing. 

Another  important  factor  in  the 
successful  merchandising  of  the  ten¬ 


cent  package,  it  was  brought  out,  is 
an  adequate  assortment.  It  was 
stated  that  many  stores  which  tried 
out  and  discontinued  ten-cent  items 
had  failed  to  carry  sufficiently  com- 
{Contimied  on  page  70) 
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Piece  Goods 

•  BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT  • 


Home  Economics  Extension  Service  Invites  Retailer  Cooperation 


I  is  nun  c  interest  in  inakinjj  clothes,”  says 

X  Mrs.  listher  Cooley  Page.  “It  seemed  a  few 
years  ago  tliat  sewing  was  <lying  out  in  favor  of 
buying  ready-made  garments,  hut  this  trend  has  turned, 
h'verywhere  today  ^ve  find  women  sewing  again,  and 
it  seems  that  tlie  reason  can  1k‘  traced  hack  to  the 
inferior  quality  fabrics  and  construction  in  low-priced 
garments.” 

.\s  a  clothing  specialist  in  the  ICxtension  Service  in 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Page’s  work  takes  her  to  every 
county  of  the  State.  At  the  conference  on  Consumer 
h'ducation  in  New  York,  held  by  the  'I'extiles  l^ducation 
lUireau  of  Hyron  G.  Moon  Co..  Tnc..  .she  spoke  not  only 
of  her  own  work  in  Massachusetts  hut  of  the  same  broad 
program  in  other  States  that  she  visited  in  the  course 
of  a  tri]i  that  took  her  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

If  you  decide  that  it  would  he  iirofitahle  to  tie  in 
with  the  ideas  ])resented  in  this  article,  yon  will  find 
that  this  educational  i)rogram  touches  every  county  of 
your  State,  and  that  at  some  time  the  clothing  .s])ecialist 
of  the  Extension  Service,  who.se  head(|uarters  are  at 
your  State  college,  will  hold  adult  education  classes, 
directed  to  lK*tter  spending  of  the  family  budget  among 
the  rural  and  industrial  families  who  make  iqi  your 
customers. 

Mrs.  Page  tells  us  that  these  clothing  classes  not  only 
present  facts  on  the  fabrics  you  sell,  hut  go  deep  into 
questions  concerning  the  wearability  and  serviceability 
of  all  textiles  bought  by  the  yard  and  the  textiles  used 
in  clothing.  In  addition  to  displays  and  analyses  of 
values,  these  clothing  experts  make  tests  that  are  often 
of  vital  interest  to  the  sales  of  your  piece  goods  dejiart- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Page  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  women  mak¬ 
ing  u]i  classes  of  2(X)  to  400  that  enroll  in  each  county 
have  no  spare  time  to  seek  amusement.  “( )ur  classes  are 
made  up  of  hard  working  homemakers,  eager  for  genu¬ 
ine  facts  on  wise  spending  that  w  ill  help  them  stretch 
the  family  budget.  Our  fabric  courses  include  textiles 
by  the  yard  and  made-uj)  garments  for  men.  women  and 
children.  The  findings  of  our  tests  include  both  good 
buying  and  wasteful  .spending;  fabrics  are  evaluated 
for  wear  and  serviceability.  \Ve  all  make  every  efifort 
to  keej)  up  on  new  weaves,  new  finishes  and  any  service 
feature  that  adds  to  the  value  f)f  the  inirchase." 

In  Minnesota  an  interesting  test  show  s  the  conqxira- 
tive  value  received  in  s]XMiding  sixty-nine  cents.  ('Ine 
woman  bought  the  fabric,  pattern,  thread,  buttons  and 
so  forth  and  made  a  house  dress.  'I'he  other  woman 
iMHight  a  ready-made  house  dress  for  sixty-nine  cents. 
Hoth  dresses  were  tested  for  wear.  In  other  words,  they 
were  worn  an  equal  numlK'r  of  hours  and  washed  an 
<(|ual  number  of  times  (by  the  same  washing  method). 
'Phe  analysis  of  value  received  for  the  sixty-nine  cents 
spent  was  in  favor  of  the  woman  who  sewed.  Her  fabric 
at  twelve  cents  a  yard  was  fast  color  and  still  looked 
fresh  at  the  end  of  the  test,  where  the  made-iqi  dress 
not  only  faded  hut"  showed  shrinkage  and  other  results 
that  inclicated  a  bad  buy. 


In  other  clothing  surveys,  made  in  the  Huffalo,  Xew 
York,  area,  we  find  most  sewing  is  done  for  wmnen 
and  girls  and  very  little  sewing  for  men  and  hoys.  Home 
sewers  are  making  hou.se  dresses,  better  dresses,  coats, 
girls’  dresses  and  slips.  (lAerywhere  women  conqdain 
of  the  had  wear  of  ready-made  slips. )  W'e  find  in  sev¬ 
eral  communities  that  the  average  ninnher  of  dres.ses 
made  a  year  is  ten  house  dresses,  to  three  better  dresses. 
Phese  home  sewers  in  making  house  dresses  ])refer 
broadcloth,  ])ercale  and  seersucker.  i)riced  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  cents  a  yard.  For  better  dresses  they  iirefer 
silks,  rayons  and  better  cottons,  from  fifty  cents  to 
$1.98.  'Phey  ajipreciate  finishes  that  make  for  longer 
wear  and  .service.  Fast  color,  shrinkage  control,  crush 
resistance,  water  repellence,  are  known  and  appreciated. 
These  women  everywhere  are  urged  to  read  labels  not 
only  on  ready-to-wear  garments  hut  on  the  holt  hoards 
of  ])iece  goods,  where  the  guaranteed  story  of  the  fabric 
is  told.  Phey  are  well  schooled  in  the  advantage  of 
buying  value  and  .service  in  ])reference  to  ])rice.  and  are 
keen  to  use  the  facts  ])resented  in  the.se  classes  to  make 
them  better  customers  of  your  stores. 

Shopping  Contacts 

Focal  conditions  are  reflected  in  all  the  groups. 

Mrs.  Page  says  that  many  of  the  homemakers  in 
Massachu.setts  have  been  former  enqdoyees  of  textile 
mills  and  know  much  more  about  the  intricacies  of  con¬ 
struction  than  most  teaching  exiierts.  In  the.se  mill 
towns  fabrics  by  the  yard  that  look  to  the  customer  like 
the  same  print  offered  by  a  leading  merchant  are  sold 
at  a  much  lower  price  ;it  a  mill  end  store  tiot  two  blocks 
away.  “Our  classes  continually  ask  us  about  this  wide 
range  of  price,  and  we  of  course  e.x])laiti  ‘secotids’  and 
other  differences.” 

In  Oregoti.  where  towns  are  scattered,  local  mer¬ 
chants  often  re(|uest  the  clothing  specialists  to  come 
to  their  stores  and  give  classes  for  their  buyers  and  sales 
])ersonnel. 

Mrs.  Page  a.sked  ^liss  Gladys  Meloche.  clothing 
s]>ecialist  in  Wiscotisin.  to  outline  how  her  classes  are 
trainetl  to  apjdy  their  knowledge  at  the  ]>oint  of  sale. 

Miss  Meloche  descrilR'd  how  one  point-of-sale  follow 
u])  was  arranged,  with  “the  largest  store  in  the  largest 
town  in  the  county.  ”  This  retailer  welcomed  the  o]q)or- 
titnity  to  cooperate,  and  arranged  to  keep  his  store  ('pen 
for  ati  evening  visit  from  the  class.  Phe  instructor  s^'ent 
the  aiqx)inted  day  iti  the  store,  selectitig  merchandise 
for  her  detnonstratioti.  As  evening  catue  down,  the 
merchant,  casting  an  e.xi'erienccd  eye  at  the  sleety 
weather,  ventured  to  i>redict  that  few  farm  ladies  would 
vt'uture  into  town  on  such  a  night.  P>ut  no  less  than  two 
himdred  women  appeared ;  and  the  store  owner  and  his 
huvers  who  attended  the  meeting  were  sur])rised  at  their 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  merchandise  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  (piestions  they  asked  as  a  result  of  their  recent 
schooling  in  wise  spending. 

In  another  county  of  Wisconsin.  Miss  Mektche  found 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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PICTORIAL  REVIEW  PATTERNS 


bring  you  this  dramatic  sales-producing 


llore  is  a  promotion  that  will  make  itself  felt 
in  sales  in  *)  «lepartmenls  of  yonr  store.  It 
has  heen  pro\  ed  sm'eessfiil  hy  test  after  test. 

Miss  Klaine  Le  Mar,  st>list  f«ir  the 
Pietorial  Kashion  (iuihl,  >\ill  eome  into  your 
store  ami  stable  ami  direet  the  eomplete  pro- 
dnetion,  using  your  materials,  your  acces¬ 
sories,  and  \our  Pictorial  patterns.  With  si\ 
living  models,  she  Mill  demonstrate  to  your 
customers  Inm  to  solve  their  personal  prob¬ 


lems  of  dress,  how  to  ch«M)se  the  styles,  the 
colors,  the  fabrics — the  shws,  hats,  belts, 
hags,  gloves,  and  accessories — that  will  en¬ 
hance  their  personal  charm. 

This  attraction  Mill  interest  every  Moman 
and  girl  in  your  community — not  only  your 
individual  customers,  hut  seM’ing  classes, 
clubs,  and  sch<M>l  and  college  groups. 

W  rite  noM'  and  let  us  tell  you  M'hen  Miss 
Le  Mar  Mill  he  available  for  your  store. 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  PATTERN  COMPANY,  INC. 

419  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Ready-to-Wear 

BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


Increasing  Demand  for  Classes  in  Better 
Buying  in  High  Sehools  and  Colleges 


R  IMPORTS  from  every  part  of  the  country  show  a 
wholly  new  interest  anionff  your  store  customers 
of  all  ages  for  facts  that  will  help  them  make 
“iK'tter  huys”.  Today  we  hear  from  Youth,  customers  of 
the  future,  who  are  demanding  school  instruction  to 
help  them  to  better  understanding  of  this  ever  fascinat¬ 
ing  subject  of  shopping. 

'I'he  American  Home  Economics  Association  in  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  among  home  economics  teachers  in  sch(K)ls 
and  colleges  in  all  ]>arts  of  the  country  shows  an  intere.st 
among  the  students  in  a  subject  that  closely  touches 
your  store.  One  conclusion  drawn  from  this  report  re¬ 
flects  that  teachers  think  that  the  retail  return  goods  evil 
can  he  traced  in  part  to  blind  buying  by  voung  and  in- 
ex]>erienced  shopjx'rs  who  have  no  experience  to  guide 
them  in  making  a  choice  from  the  large  collection  of 
good  and  had  merchandise  offered  in  every  store. 

This  report  continues  with  a  definite  demand  among 
students  everywhere  for  new  courses  in  “buying”.  Yes, 
in  your  community  now,  classes  are  studying  “Com¬ 
munity  Shopping  Practises”  highlighting  “good  huys” 
as  contrasted  with  “had  huys”.  The  “home  work”  bring 
the.se  analytical  young  peo]de  right  into  your  store  to 
a])praise  your  stocks  and  your  business  methods. 

High  school  girls  want  studies  in  textiles  both  in 
ready  to  wear  garments  an<l  fabrics  by  the  yard.  Cos¬ 
metics  and  home  e(|uipment  are  the  second  and  third 
choice.  High  school  Ixiys  want  facts  on  automobiles, 
gasoline  and  men’s  clothes.  These  studies  include; 

1.  Labels  on  commodities 

2.  Advertising 

3.  Standards 

4.  Values 

l.ABEI.S  of  all  kinds  are  collected,  classified  and 
analyzed.  Do  they  present  the  facts  alxnit  this  product 
that  the  customer  would  find  useful  in  deciding  its 
value?  Are  the  facts  complete?  Ts  the  statement  clear? 
Tf  a  trade  name  is  included  is  it  rptalified  as  to  its  mean¬ 
ing? 

ADVERTISING  from  l)oth  retail  ads  from  daily 
newspaper  and  the  National  advertising  in  consumer’s 
magazines  is  studied  and  analyzed,  “.\ttraction  includes 
the  layout,  illustration  and  color.  Copv  is  analyzed  for 
its  meaning,  clarity  and  interest.  The  students  are 
asked  to  sav  just  what  each  ad  means  and  to  compare 
the  ads  of  similar  merchandise.  Tt  is  felt  that  after  read¬ 
ing  an  ad  the  customer  should  know  whv  he  wants  to 
see  this  merchandise  and  copy  that  is  “just  words”  is 
marked  “zero”.  Classes  often  trace  the  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise  into  your  store  in  order  to  learn  more  al)out  it. 

STANDARDS  as  applied  to  values  are  analyzed  so 
that  the  student  not  only  judges  comparative  price,  hut 


the  suitability  of  certain  values  and  price  lines  to  cer¬ 
tain  needs.  True  to  the  ever  present  spirit  of  adventure 
in  Youth,  the.se  clas.ses  everywhere  register  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  consumer  buying  than  in  analysis  and  price. 

Shopping  Lessons  in  Rcady-to-Wear 

The  Home  Economics  survey  reflecting  the  interi-st  of 
Youth  in  the  great  adventure  of  shopping  takes  me  hai  k 
a  number  of  years  to  an  interesting  ex])erience  in  the 
City  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the  Ohio  Hoard  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  its  Textile  and  Clothing  Division  were  wrest¬ 
ling  with  this  .same  problem.  At  their  recpie.st.  the 
F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Company  co-operated  with  them  in 
several  te.sts  in  a  sincere  effort  to  hel])  school  girls  to 
learn  to  buy  women’s  apparel  and  represented  the 
store. 

The.se  meetings  were  limited  to  fifty  or  sixty  girls 
from  two  or  three  classes  who  came  to  the  store  with 
their  teachers.  T  received  them  in  a  shut  off  room  in 
which  we  had  collected  an  assortment  of  merchandise  to 
u.se  in  an  active  shopping  demonstration.  Hanging  on 
racks  and  lying  on  taldes  we  arranged  alxmt  twenty-five 
dres.ses  and  alxait  half  as  many  hats,  shoes,  gloves  and 
hags,  jewelry,  etc.  None  of  the  merchandise  was  tried 
on. 

At  my  request  the  teachers  divided  their  classes  into 
groups  of  five  and  each  group  elected  one  of  its  mem- 
hers  to  be  the  “customer.”  The  others  accompanied  her 
on  a  shopping  trip  and  were  asked  to  .select  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  they  would  consider  proper  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  “customer.” 

After  a  selecting  interval,  we  were  all  .seated  and  each 
group  in  turn  presented  her  “customer”  and  her  shop¬ 
ping  effort.  They  liegan  each  presentation  hv  saying: 
that  they  had  shopped  for  a  school  costume,  for  a  trip 
or  for  what  other  occasion  and  the  criticism  and  rating 
was  the  result  of  a  free  debate.  The  details  of  each 
purchase  were  analyzed  for  style,  color,  and  value  Tand 
if  a  girl  included  too  expensive  a  hat  for  the  dress  it 
rated  against  her).  We  expected 

1.  Suitability  to  the  customer’s  type  and  age 

2.  Suitability  to  the  occasion 

3.  Style  and  good  taste 

4.  ,\sscessories  cho.sen  to  complete  this  costume. 

,4dult  Education 

Reports  of  the  growing  demand  for  constimer  educa¬ 
tion  among  adults  reaches  us  from  many  sections  of  the 
country.  Mrs.  Bert  Hendrickson.  Chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  tells  us  that  this  year  in  requests  from 
all  ])arts  of  New  York  State — for  her  lectures — her 
former  popular  subjects  Charm  and  Per.sonality  and 
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otlier  subjects  of  interest  liave  given  way  this  year  to 
an  overulielniing  recjnest  for  information  on  Consumer 
Interests,  as  much  as  40  for  all  other  subjects  to  750 
on  facts  for  consumers. 

Ever\  wliere  women  club  executives  rej^ort  the  grow¬ 
ing  inlhieiice  of  consumer  “buying  guides"  whose  tests 
and  findings  are  widely  (jitoted  by  representatives  of 
the  medium  income  bracket. 

In  lower  income  brackets  large  numlK*rs  of  consum¬ 
ers  are  regi.stering  each  year  in  every  state  for  the  tex¬ 
tile  clothing  classes  conducted  by  ICxtension  Workers 
of  the  Home  Economics  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  outline  of  this  work 
on  page  38  is  jtresented  as  it  touches  yard  goods  sales 
only,  but  these  experts  in  adult  education  include  in  a 
complete  ])rogram  apparel  for  the  whole  family. 


Southern  Resort  Experienee  with 
('otton  Beach  wear  and  Dresses 


BEC.XUSIv  your  ready  to  wear  deptirtments  find  the 
tested  sales  records  of  a  fine  winter  resort  shop 
vtilutible  in  a  check  up  of  summer  selling  jdans.  1 
(piote  here  in  full  a  report  just  received  by  me  from 
Miss  Hesta  Willerford,  buyer  of  sportswear  at  Bur- 
(line’s,  Miami. 

“The  Ix'st  cotton  year  ever  has  Ikx-ii  enjoyed  in  the 
Meachwear  Department.  61'/(  of  all  our  bathing  suits 
were  dressmakers  and  of  that  percentage.  55'^  were 
cottons. 

“In  play  clothes,  cottons  again  were  very  outstand¬ 
ing.  Of  this  cotton  groii]).  culottes  led  in  sales;  one- 
piece  .short  sets  with  wrap-around  skirts  were  second ; 
slacks,  in  navy,  dark  green,  and  maroon  were  third ;  and 
Princess  coats  of  pitpie  and  clofiue  were  fourth. 

“The  full-length  Princess  coat  sold  three  to  one  of 
the  knee-length  fitted  coats.  Prices  ranged  from  S5.98 
up  on  these  items  e.xcept  in  the  case  of  slacks  which 
started  at  $4.98.  The  strongest  |)rice  is  $5.98. 

“Our  sales  on  Honolulu  imiiorts  of  bathing  suits, 
shorts  .sets  and  shirts  in  exotic  ])rints  were  very  success¬ 
ful.  In  fact,  so  successfid  that  we  are  continuing  the 
line  through  the  Summer  sea.son.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  s|X‘ak  of  specific  colors  in  these  prints  as  ])ractically 
no  color  combinations  were  repeated  and  each  ])rint 
was  a  riot  of  vivid,  inten.se  colors. 

“This  had  definitely  proved  a  great  ])rint  season  in 
l)eachwear.  The  large,  bright  flowers  on  dark  grounds 
were  our  best  sellers.  The  dark  grounds  were  wine, 
navy,  black,  a  few  brown  and  some  ru.st.  Wine  and 
navy  sold  best. 

“Sanforized-Shrunk  ai)i)arently.  is  e.xjx'cted  as  a  lalxd 
on  all  beachwear.  judging  from  the  iixpiiries  made  by 
the  customers.  Conseciuently.  we  mentioned  the  lalx.4 
in  our  ads  and  in  our  sales  talks. 

“Cottons  in  our  Better  Dresses  were  also  very  good. 
In  the  early  resort  lines  there  were  many  cottons  and 
linens  shown.  Since  there  was  such  a  lovely  assortment 
in  the  market,  it  looked  as  though  cottons  be  more  im- 
ix)rtant  than  last  year.  .Although  we  were  covered  in 
all  types  and  had  good  sales  results,  the  sales  were  not 
up  to  our  expectations,  considering  the  amount  of  effort 
that  had  Ix^en  put  into  the  lines  this  year. 

“The  assortment  in  the  Ix'tter  cotton  dres.ses  consisted 
of  printed  batistes,  voiles,  printed  linens,  screen  linens, 
and  tropical  linens.  White  and  pastels  sold  well. 

“The  printed  linens  in  the  better  dresses,  as  in  the 
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CORSETS 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Finding  a  real  live  interest  on  the  part  of  corset 
people  of  the  metroixjlitan  New  York  stores,  in  the 
l)roposal,  which  I  reported  in  March,  that  a  city  or¬ 
dinance  based  on  sanitation  be  enacted  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
turn  of  corsets  which  have  been  worn,  I  pursued  the 
subject  this  month  still  further.  Talks  with  prominent 
men  and  women  in  the  retail,  wholesale  and  resident 
buying  branches  of  the  corset  industry  disclose  that 
reaction  to  the  proposal  is  generally  in  favor  of  such 
a  suggestion.  \Vhile  an  ordinance  of 
this  nature  has  been  discussed  more 
or  less  for  a  number  of  years,  most 
of  those  I  talked  with  iK)inted  out  at 
once  that  the  reasons  for  such  an  ordi¬ 
nance  grow  greater  with  toclay’s 
rapidly  increasing  practice  of  wearing 
corsets  next  to  the  skin. 

While  many  stores  refuse  to  jiermit 
corsets  to  be  fitted  unless  some  sort 
of  under  garment  is  worn,  it  is  im- 
jxissible  to  control  the  situation  once 
the  garment  leaves  the  possession  of 
the  store.  It  is  the  return  of  such 
garments  which  creates  the  problem. 

When  corsets  are  returned  for  one 
reason  or  another  it  is  not  always 
good  policy  the  store  feels,  to  decline 
to  accept  a  return,  some  of  which  I 
am  informed  take  place  after  the  cor¬ 
set  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
customer  for  varying  periods,  even  up 
to  a  year  or  more. 

Those  who  favor  a  sanitary  ordi¬ 
nance  (and  I  found  only  one  .store 
that  did  not)  point  to  the  abuse  of 
the  return  privilege  particnlarly  as 
practiced  by  charge  customers,  whom 
they  term  the  worst  offenders  and  the 
most  difficult  to  handle.  In  any  event, 
there  seem  to  be  a  uniformity  of  o])in- 
ion  that  charge  customers  should  not 
1k‘  j)ermitted  to  select  .several  gar¬ 
ments  to  Ik*  delivered  without  fittings 
so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  tested  at  home,  then 
sent  back  in  exchange  for  another  lot  for  further  trial, 
and  the  procedure  continued  with  ultimate  dubious  re¬ 
sults.  The  cost  to  retail  stores  of  such  a  practice,  the 
confusion  in  stock  keeping,  the  loss  of  freshness  of  the 
merchandise  can  be  controlled  in  the  opinion  of  many 
only  by  sanitary  regulations  or  such  legislation. 

W'hile  liberality  in  returns  has  for  years  been  the 
policy  of  many  stores,  and  perha{).s  in  some  departments 
it  should  Ik  continued,  it  seems  quite  generally  agreed, 
that  a  stop  should  in  some  way*  Ik  put  by  the  stores  to 
indiscriminate  corset  returns.  There  are  some  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store  where  returns  are  no  longer  a  prob¬ 
lem  because  sanitation  regulations  are  enforced,  and  the 
Ix-lief  is  shared  generally  that  the  public  it.self  would 
not  object  to  such  a  controlling  regulation  for  corsets 
once  the  reason  for  it  was  understood.  Greater  care  in 
fitting  would  have -  to  be  exercised  by  the  stores,  no 
doubt,  and  the  customer  herself  would  have  to  make 


certain  that  the  garment  fitted  her  and  was  comfortable 
before  she  made  her  final  selection. 

The  opinion  is  held  by  the  corset  trade  generally  that 
both  of  these  obstacles  could  Ik  surmounted  and  that 
the  benefits  derived  from  a  city  ordinance  would  more 
than  repay  the  stores  by  way  of  decreased  returns,  and 
the  consumer  in  protection  against  contagion.  In  nearly 
every  case,  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  ill  effects  could 
Ik  foreseen  if  legislation  were  to  take  the  matter  of  re¬ 
turns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  retailer. 
.‘Vlmost  without  exception,  everyone  1 
talked  with  said  that  they  iKlieved  that 
corsets  are  a  much  more  intimate  item 
of  personal  contact  than  toilet  articles 
which,  I  under. stand,  no  longer  pre- 
•sent  a  return  problem  in  most  stores. 

Those  in  favor  of  legislation 
pointed  with  enthusiasm  to  the  cities 
in  the  United  States  situated  at  jxjints 
widely  separated,  where  such  ordi¬ 
nances  against  returns  are  now  in  ef¬ 
fect. 

The  dissenting  voice  to  the  ordi- 
.nance  idea  comes  from  a  buyer  in  a 
New  York  store.  She  tell  me  she  1k- 
lieves  a  corset  department  should  Ik 
handled  differently  from  other  de¬ 
partments  in  the  matter  «)f  returns. 
It  is  her  opinion  that  it  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  give  the  utmost 
in  service  and  to  prevent  returns  by 
removing  all  the  elements  that  make 
for  customer  dissatisfaction. 

Her  contention  is  that  the  corset 
department  is  a  scientific  one,  and  as 
such  should  offer  every  facility  with¬ 
in  its  reach  to  make  each  sale  as  near¬ 
ly  satisfactory  as  is  possible. 

While  awaiting  further  discussion 
of  the  ordinance  proposal,  one  lead¬ 
ing  corset  retail  executive  suggests 
that  the  stores  in  various  localities 
get  together  and  agree  on  a  uniform 
procedure  in  handling  returns  with  the  use  of  signs  dis¬ 
played  in  corset  departments  and  tags  attached  to  gar¬ 
ments  advising  that  “for  consumer  protection”  gar¬ 
ments  will  not  Ik  accepted  for  exchange  or  credit. 

Notes 

.'\  fashion  show  given  this  month  by  .Xbraham  & 
Straus,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  a  large  women’s  club 
of  that  city,  the  plans  for  which  I  reported  in  the  .\pril 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  was  a  decided  success  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  given  me.  The  fitting  of  the  mature 
figure  was  featured,  and  following  the  show  many  ma¬ 
ture  and  stout  women  came  into  the  corset  department 
of  the  store  and  either  asked  for  a  corset  which  was 
shown  in  the  presentation  or  commented  favorably  on 
the  show. 

The  show  was  put  on  in  skit  form  which,  I  am  told, 
made  a  deejKr  impression  on  the  audienee  than  shows 
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"Bonne  et  belle!  Tres  bien!"  They’re  saying 
And  well  they  might,  for  here’s  a  brassiere  cut 
on  the  bias  that  molds  and  uplifts  the  problem 
figure  in  a  really  youthful  manner.  Here  it 
is — a  perfect  copy  of  the  Paris  original,  done 
in  lovely  pure  silk  imported  crepe.  It  really 
does  something  for  you.  ‘Come  in  and  see 
this  French  solution  to  your  contour  prob¬ 
lem  — . — - 10.00 


Bias  Cut  Girdles- 


.1S.00  to  25.00 


•  RASStERES  •  ■•mbcrg*r’»  Fourth  Floor 


L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
are  surressfully  featuring  this 
brassiere  at  $10.  It  is  made  of 
double  material  throughout. 
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previously  given  by  the  store  with  the  regulation 
promenade  routine. 

I  hear  that  the  recent  storewide  suggestive  selling 
plan  of  Arnold  Constable  &  Company,  New  York, 
worked  out  splendidly  in  the  corset  department.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  ‘Stewart  Week’,  a  celebration  of  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  their  taking  over  the  store  of  Stewart  &  Com¬ 
pany.  thirty  store  shoppers  who  were  unknown  to  the 
salesi)eople.  purchased  articles  throughout  the  store. 
To  the  salespeople  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  shoppers, 
intelligently  suggested  a  second  article  for  purchase  in 
the  department,  shoppers  handed  an  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  fifty  cents.  To  those  who  neglected  to  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  another  article  or  who  did  not  do  so  impressive¬ 
ly  a  printed  card  was  given  on  which  was  the  notation 
that  the  management  was  not  pleased  with  them  as 
representatives  of  the  store. 

In  the  corset  department,  two  special  awards  were 
given,  one  for  the  sales]K*rson  with  the  most  sales  of 
higher  priced  garments  and  another  to  the  one  who  was 
next  highest.  The  interest  was  keen,  I  am  told,  because 
it  was  also  the  week  of  the  annual  May  sale,  when  sale 
corsets  were  not  considered  in  the  comiK'tition. 

*  *  ♦ 

Buyers  tell  me  that  customers  frecjuently  complain  of 
the  washahility  of  garments  they  have  purchased  only 
to  find  that  the  trouble  has  not  been  with  washing  but 
in  rinsing.  Soap  left  in  garments  prevents  them  from 
having  normal  elasticity,  of  course,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  thought  that  it  might  lx*  a  good  idea  to  stress  rinsing 
with  ecjual  prominence  with  instructions  for  washing. 

One  buyer  tells  me  that  she  advises  customers  not  to 
wear  corsets  rough  dried  and  to  use  a  warm  iron  for 
pressing.  She  points  out  that  just  as  a  slip  “hugs” 
the  figure  if  it  is  worn  without  ironing,  so  will  a  corset, 
if  not  ironed,  fit  differently  than  when  it  is  smoothed 
out  by  ironing.  The  fabric  will  lx*  contracted  and  may 
cause  bones  to  pierce  the  material. 

*  ♦  * 

In  a  show  case  displaying  summer  garments  in  the 


satin  corsets.  This  type  of  corset,  of  course,  was 
never  meant  for  such  hard  use,  where,  as  a  result 
of  hours  of  bending  over  typewriters  or  files,  the  hones 
may  come  through  or  the  material  may  crack  where 
they  are  creased.  Office  girls,  buying  during  lunch 
hours,  too  frequently  are  apt  to  let  service  advice  go 
unheeded.  Tags  on  perishable  garments  with  printed 
instructions  might  help  prevent  corsets  of  this  type 
being  put  to  use  entirely  unsuited  for  them.  Experience 
with  tags  of  this  type  in  other  lines  of  merchandise  indi¬ 
cates  that  information  of  this  sort  is  appreciated  and 
does  not  act  as  a  sales  deterrent. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Upsetting  the  traditional  idea  of  long  standing  that 
the  l)est  and  newest  corset  lx‘  kept  for  “dressing  up,” 
Renee  Long,  Personality  Consultant  for  Franklin  Simon 
&  Company  takes  the  contrary  view,  pointing  out  that, 
in  her  opinion,  the  best  should  be  worn  for  the  strenu¬ 
ous  hours  of  the  day.  Miss  Long  says  it  is  important 
to  keep  ones  figure  under  the  best  possible  control  when 
it  is  needed  most,  and  advocates  wearing  the  older  cor¬ 
set  when  relaxing. 

There  may  be  something  in  this  idea  of  Miss  Long’s. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  found  a  numlx;r  of  corset  |)eople 
very  much  interested  in  her  suggestion.  It  may  have  a 
promotional  idea  in  it  for  the  corset  department.  I 

♦  ♦  ♦  —  '  -  1 

Just  how  closely  one  works  with  the  advertising  copy¬ 
writer,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  buyers  I  know, 
shows  plainly  in  the  printed  result.  I  am  told  that  some 
of  the  most  successful  promotions  have  been  created  by 
the  corset  buyer  and  the  advertising  copywriter  going 
into  long  and  interesting  “huddles.” 

*  *  * 

The  announcement  of  Warner  Brothers  Company  of 
their  School  of  Modern  Corsetry,  to  he  held  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  from  August  2nd  to 
August  6th,  should  he  of  particular  interest  because  of 
the  general  complaint  I  hear  from  buyers  of  the  diffi- 


corset  department  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company  there  is  a  sign  which 

reads. 

Basically  Cool 
Tubbahle  Corsets 
Nets  Voiles 

that  inrrease  in  romfort  as  they 
berome  softened  with  washing. 

*  ♦  * 

How  do  you  handle  major  altera¬ 

tions?  I  find  some  stores  will  not 
deliver  corsets  with  such  alterations 
without  a  final  fitting  unless  the  cus¬ 
tomer  O.K.’s  the  alteration  card. 
Alterations  at  these  stores,  contrary 
to  the  judgment  of  the  fitter  or  de¬ 
partment  head,  will  not  be  made 

until  the  customer  signs  the  altera¬ 
tion  card.  I  might  add  that  these 
stores  are  few  in  comparison  to  the 
many  who  rely  on  verbal  instruc¬ 
tions. 

♦  *  * 

How  many  salesjjeople  can  tact¬ 
fully  ask  a  customer  about  the  use 
she  intends  for  a  garment?  I  hear 
frequently  of  office  girls  complain¬ 
ing  al)out  unsatisfactory  service  from 


This  announcement  of  the  opening 
of  the  new  corset  department  at 
The  Shepard  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  gives  an  idea  of  their 
architectural  plan. 


culty  they  are  experiencing  in  em¬ 
ploying  capable,  efficient  salesjxople 
who  have  more  than  a  sttperficial 
knowledge  of  corsets. 

Individual  attention  will  be  given 
students  in  practical  fitting,  figure 
analysis,  simplified  alterations  and 
other  important  factors  that  develop 
greater  selling  ability. 

Well  known  department  store  ex- 
ixrts  will  discuss  new  buying  and 
selling  habits  as  well  as  stock  control 
methods.  A  special  feature  will  be 
the  showing  of  a  motion  picture  which 
will  include  a  complete  tour  of  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  order  that  students  may  see 
how  corsets  are  made. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  the  in¬ 
struction  and  students  who  attend  the 
full  course  and  are  qualified,  will  re¬ 
ceive  diplomas. 

The 

Corset  Saleswoman’s 
Manual 

Members,  25  Cents 
Non-Members,  75  Cents 
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HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


SOAIM  very  interesting  statements  have  been  made 
to  me  tliis  month  by  many  well  known  in  the  hosi¬ 
ery  trade,  on  the  subject  of  proj)erly  fitting  the  foot 
for  hosiery,  and  as  they  differed  widely  it  may  he  inter¬ 
esting  to  relate  some  of  the  highlights  of  my  interviews. 

As  to  satisfactory  service,  a  buyer  for  a  New  York 
store  claims  improper  fitting  constitutes  fifty  percent  of 
the  problem.  Shoes  and  habits  and  customs  of  the  wear¬ 
er  make  up  the  other  half.  Xo  possible  rules,  charts 
or  theories,  he  maintains,  can  solve  the  problem.  W  hat 
is  needed,  he  ]X)ints  out.  is  an  intelligent  service  of  some 
sort  whereby  customers  can  have  consultation  with  a 
trained  fitter  such  as  is  customary  in  shoe  de])artments. 
Stores  featuring  six  pair  sale  units  of  hosiery  might 
find  such  a  feature  well  worth  while.  After  all,  shoe 
stores  having  sale  units  of  $3.95  find  it  worth  while  to 
have  experienced  fitters  ca])al)le  of  giving  advice  for  all 
shoe  ])rohlems. 

A  hosiery  buyer  who  is  known  for  his  ready  adapta¬ 
tion  to  promotional  ideas  away  from 
])rice  featuring  tells  me  he  now  has  his 
sale.speople  suggesting  to  customers 
that  they  step  l)ehind  the  counter  and 
try  on  .stockings.  I  am  told  that  the 
suggestion  often  has  a  good  ])sycho- 
logical  effect  on  the  customer,  and 
she  is  nearly  always  ready  to  Ix'lieve 
that  the  stocking  must  he  right  or  the 
offer  would  not  have  iK'en  made. 

However  in  cases  where  she  accepts 
the  store’s  offer  she  is  usually 
convinced  with  a  trial  fitting  and 
purchases  the  stockings.  W’hen  1  in- 
(|uired  alnnit  the  stockings  which 
were  not  accepted  after  trial  fitting. 

I  was  informed  that  the  approximate 
cost  of  rehoarding  each  stocking  is 
three  cents  and  that  the  average  num- 
l)er  of  five  in  a  week  constitutes  a  cost 
to  the  department  of  fifteen  cents, 
considered  very  little  to  spend  in 
order  to  give  the  kind  of  service 
which  will  make  patrons  feel  they  are 
given  the  utmost  in  service,  and  that 
this  particular  hosiery  department  is 
catering  to  them  in  a  very  special 
way. 

This  idea  gives  rise  to  the  thought 
that  the  shoe  and  hosiery  departments 
might  cooperate  to  their  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage.  An  institutional  advertise¬ 
ment  which  offers  a  service  in  the 
shoe  department  to  customers  who 
wish  advice  alxait  their  correct  hosi¬ 
ery  size  might  mean  traffic  to  the 
shoe  department  which  it  might  not 
otherwise  have.  Facts  could  be 
brought  out  alx)Ut  incorrect  hosiery 
fitting  which  could  tend  to  cause  foot 
ills  that  have  been  mistakenly  attri¬ 
buted -by  customers  to  the  shoes  they 
have  been  wearing.  Hosiery  which  is 


fitted  correctly  is  as  essential  to  foot  health  as  correctly 
fitted  .shoes.  The  measuring  device  used  in  the  shoe 
dejiartment  for  determining  sizes  could  he  used  with 
ecpial  effectiveness  for  stockings,  with  the  ])ossible  addi¬ 
tion  (jf  a  tape  ix'rmancntly  fastened  at  one  side  of  the 
device  at  the  hall  of  the  foot  and  loose  at  the  other 
though  threaded  through  a  looj)  so  that  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  stands  she  can  see  how  the  fabric  is  e.xpanded 
when  her  weight  is  put  on  her  foot. 

Decided  differences  of  opinion  are  prevalent  as  to 
the  matter  of  fullness  at  the  toe.  Ju.st  enough  fabric  to 
ct)ver  is  considered  a  i)erfect  fit  by  some,  while  others 
say  that  they  believe  there  should  he  a  little  extra  length 
so  that  in  walking  this  fabric  .should  lx  taken  up  by  the 
movement  of  the  toes  inside  the  shoe,  thereby  lessening 
the  strain.  Too,  it  is  said  that  one  with  a  nervous  habit 
of  working  the  toes  while  sitting  will  work  the  fabric 
away  from  the  toes  and  a  snugly  fitted  toe  will  quickly 
work  flirough.  If  customers  complain  of  ‘going’  thrf)ugh 
their  stockings  at  this  i)oint  it  is  well 
■  I  to  (|uestion  them  as  to  this  possible 

cause  for  their  complaint.  In  such 
ca.ses  a  little  extra  length  may  be  all 
that  is  needed  to  give  normal  service. 

( )f  course,  I  am  told,  too  much  fabric 
will  cause  stockings  to  fold  over  at 
the  toe  and  bring  the  reinforcement 
where  it  will  not  lx  of  use. 

t'repe  stockings,  I  am  informed, 
will  shrink  with  washing  unless  they 
are  specially  constructecl  to  take  care 
of  this  tendency  caused  by  their  par¬ 
ticular  twist.  One  large  manufacturer 
tells  me  that  by  changing  the  number 
of  loops  at  the  toe,  elasticity  is  given 
at  this  point  which  eliminates  any 
difficidty  of  fit  after  stockings  have 
been  laundered.  Some  buyers  advise 
that  in  the  lower  priced  crepes  it  is 
well  to  sell  a  slightly  larger  size  than 
in  the  higher  priced  lines. 

To  prevent  sale.speojile  from  giv¬ 
ing  a  size  other  than  the  one  asked 
for,  another  buyer  sjxxifies  that  every 
stocking  he  has  in  his  stock  be 
.stamped  with  the  size  so  plainly  that 
the  customer  cannot  fail  to  see  just 
what  she  is  getting.  His  contention  is 
that  if  a  definite  size  is  asked  for  in  a 
certain  type  or  number  stocking  and 
the  salesperson  finds  that  her  stock  is 
minus  what  is  wanted,  she  may  offer 
a  size  smaller  rather  than  go  to  the 
trouble  of  trying  to  sell  the  customer 
another  style.  He  contends  it  is  better 
business  to  miss  a  sale  rather  than 
sell  a  stocking  which  does  not  proper¬ 
ly  fit.  When  the  stocking  is  plainly 
marked  it  is  difficult  for  the  salesper¬ 
son  to  offer  the  wrong  size. 

Another  buyer  insists  that  her 
(^Continued  on  page  69) 


Bonwit  Teller 
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Our  answer  to  all  who  uy  *1  OA’t  afford 
sheer  stockings- jetIon'caffordlDdowitb> 
out  cheffl.**  We  have  worked  fot  oiootfai. 

Ruthlessly  discarding  all  that  did  not  come 
up  CO  our  visionary  standards.  Now  we 
have  it.  A  threochread  stocking  with  a  s^ 
cret  twist  chat  gives  a  luxury-sheer  look -a 
flat  snag-resist  surface— puts  more  silk  into 
each  stocking-gives  far  greater  elasticity. 

Buy  three  pair-wear  them  exclusive!y-see 
for  yourself  if  the  age  of  miracles  is  over. 

1.3S  pmh,  3  fof  3.35 

caleit 
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deep  copper 
raoLic 
aaedhuD  copper 
CAIBTV 
Mia  aa 
saicY 
brown  beige 
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MAIN  tlOOA 

. — AVINUI  AT  FITTY-ttXTH  TTt.n - :  I 

Bonwit  Teller,  New  York,  makes  a 
special  appeal  to  the  woman  who  says, 
I  can’t  afford  sheer  stockings  —  yet 
I  can’t  afford  to  do  without  them.” 
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UNFINISHED  HOSIERY  HOSIERY  ^^Brosco**  FINISHED 

Note  the  uneven  loops,  free  ends  and  unsealed  i-on-  In  contrast  to  the  unfinished  hosiery,  notice  the  co- 

dition  of  the  threads,  so  apparent  in  this  unre-  hesiveness  of  the  threads  and  the  regularity  of  the 

touched  microphoto.  As  seen  hy  the  naked  eye,  loops,  as  seen  under  a  powerful  miscroscope.  Im- 

the  hosiery  has  an  unattractive  ‘‘fuzzy”,  uneven  ap-  portant  this  is  to  the  appearance  and  wear  of  the 

pearance.  And,  unfinished,  the  hosiery  has  but  a  hosiery  ...  it  means  straight  wales;  a  finer  lovelier 

fraction  of  its  normal  wearing  qualities.  texture;  and  a  greatly  lengthened  service  life. 

Truly,  the  finish  makes  the  diflFerence!  Anil,  it’s  a  vital  ilifferenee  to  you — your  hosiery  volume 
and  profits.  For  it  is  “Broseo”  Finishing  that  gives  this  hosiery  its  lovely  dull,  soft  texture — the 
qualities  that  “sell  on  sight.”  And  it  is  “Broseo"  Finishing  that  enables  these  brands  to  give 
better  than  average  tvear,  resisting  runs  and  spots,  retaining  its  beauty  through  innumerable 
washings. 

Briefly,  it  is  “Broseo”  Finishing  that  enables  m;ll  and  retailer  to  meet  the  exacting  demands 
of  modern  women  ...  to  build,  soundly  and  profitably,  the  steady  hosiery  volume  which  is 
the  backbone  of  business — and  which  comes  only  from  completely  satisfied  customers. 

The  l  ast  Majority  of  all  Quality  Hosiery  is  “Broseo”  Finished! 

SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.  M£rs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes 

CoBns  9t  Weifmereland  Sft.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ■  ■  •  ■  ■  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada 
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View  of  the  House  of  Innovations,  National  Home  Show, 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

•  BY  HELEN  K.  MULHERN  • 


Has  the  department  store  anything  to  gain  from  a  ”...  Of  more  immediate  significance  to  us 

quickening  of  interest  in  m^ern  architecture?  It  as  retailers  is  the  increased  purchasing  power 

may  be  that  it  has  a  great  deal  to  gain — enough  to  which  this  house  will  make  possible.  If  you  can 

make  desirable  a  strong  educational  effort  in  this  di-  build  what  is  today  a  $15,000  house  for  $8,000 

rection.  or  $10,000,  there  is  going  to  l)e  more  money 

If  the  modern  style  in  house  design  becomes  accept-  available  to  the  home  owner  for  other  things, 

able,  as  it  is  not  at  this  time,  to  the  American  public.  It  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  he  will  spend 

houses  made  of  mass-produced  units  will  follow  as  the  more  of  that  money  right  in  that  home.” 

night  the  day.  Statisticians  tell  us  that  14,000,0(W  feeling  against  modern  architecture  as  applied  to 

houses,  or  1,400,000  houses  a  year  for  ten  years  will  homes  is  so  strong  in  parts  of  this  country  today  that 
have  to  be  built  to  meet  the  existing  housing  shortage  ^  planning  to  build, a  modern  home  mav  actually 
created  by  the  building  slump  during  the  depression,  ^ave  trouble  finding  a  site  where  the  communitv  will 
by  the  increase  in  population,  and  by  the  shocking  obso-  permit  its  erection. 

lescence  which  Government  surveys  report.  If  even  a  other  parts  of  the  world — .Austria  and  Germanv, 

comparatively  small  percentage  of  this  housing  demand  Mexico  and  Russia,  for  instance— either  the  style  'is 

were  to  take  the  form  of  a  demand  for  prefabricated  hhed  or  the  cult  of  the  antique  is  not  strong  enough  to 

houses,  housing  construction  cost,  particularly  m  the  .jown  the  practical  advantages  of  modern.  A  recent 
middle  groups,  could  be  driven  well  below  present  of  Architectural  Forum  carried  a  portfolio  of 

minimum  estimates.  The  consumer  would  get  more  photographs  of  modern  architecture  in  Mexican  cities, 
house  for  his  money,  and  he  would  spend  Ips  money  modern  continues  at  the  pace  it  has  set  down  there, 
for  his  house.  The  less  he  spends  for  his  house,  the  .\nierica  continues  to  lag,  the  problem  may  be 

more  he  can  spend  to  furnish  it.  lieautifully  simplified.  Central  and  South  America  has 

.As  for  an  educational  job  on  prefabricated  houses,  lieen  furnishing  many  inspirations  for  furniture  and 
this  has,  as  we  know,  lieen  tried,  in  many  instances  in  house  furnishing  manufacturers  recently.  Who  knows 
cooperation  with  stores.  Trying  to  sell  these  houses  on  but  we  may  yet  pass  modern  architecture  on  to  the  con- 
the  basis  of  lower  cost  and  quickness  of  construction,  suming  public  as  a  bit  of  Mexican  quaintness?) 
the  promoters  came  up  against  a  practically  unyielding  Will  the  fine  modern  buildings  designed  to  house 
wall  of  opposition  to  their  appearance.  the  World’s  Fair  in  1939,  and  the  models  of  them  being 

In  the  past  architectural  styles  have  grown,  funda-  shown  around,  tend  to  break  down  the  feeling  against 
mentally,  out  of  constructional  necessities.  The  lines  of  this  type  of  architecture  in  homes  ?  It’s  a  question, 
an  American  Colonial  house,  which  we  cherish  for  their  Recently  we  suggested  to  an  industrial  designer,  whose 
beauty  today,  were  the  incidental  re.sult  of  practical  clean  modern  work  is  the  joy  of  a  large  group  of  furni- 
construction  under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  and  ture  buyers,  that  the  trend  to  modernizing  of  depart- 
with  the  materials  at  hand.  Under  the  conditions  which  ment  store  interiors  might  help  to  win  customers  over 
prevail  today  and  with  the  materials  at  hand,  the  most  to  the  idea  that  modern  merchandise  needs  a  modern 
economical  and  natural  huilding  which  evolves  is  a  pre-  background  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  store.  He 
fabricated  huilding  that  has  the  appearance  we  call  contended  that  the  customer’s  mind  does  not  make  this 
‘‘modern.”  However,  the  .American  public  has  a  deeper  transfer — the  home  remains  a  thing  apart,  deeply  tra- 
sentiment  for  the  antique  than  most  of  the  supposedly  ditional  in  its  associations.  If  this  is  so,  all  the  modern 
romantic  peoples.  What  this  public  says  in  effect  is  that  exhibition  buildings,  office  buildings  and  stores  will  do 
it  doesn’t  care  how  cheap  or  convenient  the  prefabricated  no  more  than  lessen  the  impact  of  the  unfamiliar  on  the 
house  may  be,  or  how  logical  or  efficient  modern  archi-  customer’s  mind  when  he  is  called  upon  to  consider 
tecture  may  lie — it^  doesn’t  like  the  way  they  look.  modern  housing.  Alodel  homes  in  the  modern  style  are 

This  is  a  phase  that  will  undoubtedly  pass.  It  is  to  the  only  thing  that  will  do  the  educational  job.  Inci- 
the  department  store’s  interest  to  speed  that  passing,  dentally,  much  still  remains  for  the  architect  to  accom- 
Because  if  it  occurs  within  the  next  few  years,  pre-  plish  in  the  matter  of  making  these  homes  repose-ful  in 
fabricated  housing  will  catch  up  with  the  “housing  their  aspect, 
liooin.”  .And  when  it  does — let’s  quote  G.  M.  Halverson  ♦  *  ♦ 

of  L.  S.  .Ayres  and  Co.,  speaking  at  the  X.R.D.G.A.  The  type  of  thing  that  may  do  it  has  been  well  exein- 
Convention  in  January :  plified  at  the  National  Home  Show  in  Madison  Square 
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HOMEFURNISHINGS 
MARKET . 


Buyer*  registering  at  January  Homefurnisbings  Market 


Attend  this  all-important  market  .  .  .  America's 
creative  leaders  will  be  here,  with  the  pace-setting 
merchandise,  ‘  the  money  merchandise,  for  fall 
and  winter. 

Whether  you  buy  for  a  million  dollar  store  or  for 
one  of  the  thousands  of  successful  smaller  stores, 
here  are  five  great  markets,  all  dovetailed  together 
to  give  you  not  just  part  of  the  picture,  but  the 
complete  ensemble  .  .  .  under  one  roof,  so  you 
can  analyze  and  compare  and  know  you're  right. 
Now  is  the  time  to  write  for  registration  blanks. 


THE  MERCHANDISE 
MART  •  CHICAGO 


JULY  5-17 


Five  Great 
International 
Homefurnishings 
Markets 


The  Merchandise  Mart  Furniture  Market 


The  Merchandise  Mart  Floor  Covering 
Market 


The  Merchandise  Mart  Lamp  Market 


Housewares  and  Major  AppUance  Mar¬ 
ket,  including  Toys  and  Wheel  Goods 


12th  Semi-Annual  Curtain  and  Drapery 
Exhibit  (sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Drapery  Manufacturers  Association 
July  5-16) 


the  great  central  market  •  WELLS  STREET  AT  THE  RIVER  I 
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Garden  in  New  York.  There  they  call  it  “The  House 
of  Tomorrow,”  hut  the  ladies’  Home  Journal  archi¬ 
tects  who  built  it  call  it  “The  House  of  Innovations,” 
and  that,  psychologically  s]K*aking,  is  a  better  name. 

The  rectangular  shape  of  the  building  is  dramatically 
relieved  by  a  semi-circular  living  room  extending  into 
the  garden.  The  curved  wall  is  made  of  window  glass 
in  six  .sections.  It  is  equipped  with  vertical  Venetian 
blinds  mounted  on  a  single  track,  to  l)e  swung  partially 
or  completely  around  the  semi-circle.  To  open  the  living 
room  and  make  it  actually  one  with  the  garden,  the 
glass  wall  sections  can  Ik*  dropped  by  means  of  a  motor 
into  slots  extending  down  into  the  basement.  That’s 
innovation  number  one.  and  quite  an  idea. 

.\nother  innovation  is  a  small  prefabricated  batliroom, 
all  of  copper,  which  comes,  walls  and  all  fixtures  in¬ 
cluded,  in  two  i)ieces. 

I’erliaps  most  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  home  furnishings  man  is  the  master  bedroom,  which 
illustrates  to  a  nicety  the  complete  swing  away  from  the 
traditional  assortment  of  “pieces.”  A  bedroom  should 
he  adapted,  the  architects  believed,  to  more  jHiqxjses 
than  sleeping,  dressing  and  clothes  storage.  The  para¬ 
phernalia  we  associate  with  those  pur]X)ses  has  shrunk. 
There  are,  of  cour.se,  lieds — behind  a  plate  glass  par¬ 
tition,  one  doesn’t  quite  .see  why.  Hut  clothes  storage 
is  provided  for  by  a  complete  built-in  wardrolK*,  which 
takes  the  place  of  dresser  and  chest  and  whose  doors 
jmtvide  a  full  length  triple  mirror.  There  is  a  dressing 
table.  Hut  the  interest  of  the  room  centers  alntut  a  sofa, 
breakfast-or-tea  table,  and  two  lamp  tables  with  sjiace 
for  IxKjks. 


Master  bedroom  in  the  House  of  Innovations. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  truly  modern  house-planning 
will  exhibit  a  trend  to  eliminate  many  of  the  pieces  of 
furniture  designed  for  storage  purposes,  by  building 
them  into  the  house  itself.  Hut  the  expansion  of  living 
and  lounging  uses  to  which  rooms  can  be  put  opens  up 
other  possibilities.  As  here,  when  several  standard 
bedroom  pieces  disaj^pear.  and  are  replaced  by  pieces 
usually  associated  with  living-rooms. 

The  second  bedroom  is  simply  a  small  library,  with  a 
bed  concealed  in  the  wall.  Once  again  the  “living”  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  house  are  enlarged,  and  the  traditional 
sleeping  and  storage  equipment  subordinated. 

* 

Of  course,  this  house  with  its  huge  garden,  indoor 
conservatory,  and  lavish  one-story  spread  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  ground,  is  far  from  being  a  low-cost 
home.  Nor  is  it  prefabricated.  But  prefabrication  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  logical  method  of  building  a 
modern  house.  The  modern  style  is  “natural”  to  the 
prefabricated  house.  So  if  you  create  a  demand  for 


iiKKlern  architecture,  you  open  up  the  market  for  the 
prefabricated  house. 

.\nd  that  would  seem  to  be  to  the  department  store’s 
interest,  whether  it  taj<es  over  the  merchandising  of 
these  houses  or  Itenefits  more  indirectly  from  their  low 
construction  co.st. 

★  *  * 

Department  stores  everywhere  are  furnishing  F.H..\. 
low-cost  houses  for  display.  Recently,  when  the  .Style 
Trend  Council  was  working  out  its  suggestions  for  tlie 
budget  furnishings  appropriate  to  these  hou.ses,  an  in¬ 
teresting  question  came  up — was  the  eciuipment  recom¬ 
mended  too  cheap  or  was  it.  considering  the  relation  its 
price  Ixire  to  the  co.st  of  the  liouse,  too  e.xpensive? 
'I'he  cost  of  furnishing  a  $2,500  hou.se.  it  is  estimated, 
runs  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  building  it. 

.Some  heads  were  shaken  over  the  trade-down 
impulse  that  might  result  from  scattering  over  the 
country  thousands  of  model  houses  furnished  at  a  cost 
of  $800  or  $1000.  Hut  others  of  us  tried  t(»  figure  out 
what  likelihood  there  was  that  i)eople  engaging  to  i)ay 
$25  to  $-K)  a  month  for  housing  that  would  be  an  iin- 
])rovement  on  what  they  had  previously  had,  would  have 
in  hand  the  cost  of  furnishing  them  newly.  One  (pies- 
tion  that  came  uj)  was  how  much  credit  people  in  this 
income  class  could  get  from  the  dei)artment  store  for 
the  purcha.se  of  furniture? 

The  group  of  ]K*ople  nuning  into  their  first  homes — 
newly  weds,  for  instance — woidd  have  to  consider  the 
cost  of  furniture  lK*fore  they  built  their  house,  of  course, 
and  make  their  plans  accordingly.  Hut  it  seems  at  least 
])ossihle  that  the  others  would  gather  together  all  their 
resources  to  purchase  the  Ix'St  possible  housing  and 
leave  the  new  furnishings  for  later.  For.  in  all  honesty, 
is  a  $2,500  house  .so  attractive  that  a  family  who  could 
aff(wd  iKtter  would  choose  it?  Maybe  the  homefurnish¬ 
ing  market  created  by  the  low-cost  housing  imtKtus  will 
not  Ik*  exactly  immediate — perhaps  it  will  Ik*  a  matter 
of  several  years  iKfore  it  develops  completely. 

*  *  ♦ 

There  is  one  phase  that  might  well  Ik*  considered  by 
the  department  stores  that  want  to  develop  this  business. 
Have  they  gone  deep  enough  into  study  of  the  needs 
and  buying  power,  not  to  mention  the  tastes,  of  the 
grou])  of  |Kople  who  will  build  houses  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500  or  $3,000?  If  ever  a  functional  ai)proach  to  a 
]>roblem  was  indicated,  this  is  the  time  . 

*  *  ♦ 

These  (piestions  are  even  more  ]K*rtinent  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  portion  of  the  buying  public  who  will  pre¬ 
sumably  occupy  the  P.W..\.  multiple  housing  units. 
One  of  the  exhibits  at  the  National  Home  Show*  is  a 
three  room  apartment  in  the  Williamsburg.  Hrooklyn 
ajiartment  development  built  as  part  of  the  slum  clear¬ 
ance  project.  These  aj^artments  are  to  rent  at  $7  a  room, 
so  that  the  rent  for  these  three  rooms  will  presumably 
be  $21.  This  presupiK»ses  an  income  of  alxKit  $20  a 
week  (possibly  less,  for  I^ngdon  Post  observes  that 
“even  in  old-law  tenements  most  of  them  pay  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  income  for  rent  than  any  other 
group”).  The  model  apartment,  furni.shed  by  .\braham 
&  Straus,  affords  sleeping  accommodations  for  three 
l)eople,  so  we  may  assume  that  a  family  of  three  is  liv¬ 
ing  on  that  income,  in  New  York  City.  If  the  slum  flat 
which  P.W..^.  shows  as  its  “lK*fore”  exhibit  is  any  indi¬ 
cation.  these  people  need  furniture  and  need  it  badly 
when  they  move  into  their  new  sunlit  apartment.  Hy  a 
rough  calculation  the  apartment  as  furni.shed  by  .Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus  would  cost  alxmt  $600.  Granted  that  the 
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was  utilizing  the  general  advertising  possibilities 
of  the  Show  rather  than  making  a  serious  effort  to  fnr- 
ni>h  these  low-cost  aitartinents  as  inexpensively  as 
jHissihle.  the  (piestion  still  remains:  What  merchandise 
and  what  terms  has  the  department  store  to  offer  this 
income  grou])?  Apparently  they  need  “everything 
new.”  'I'liere’s  a  market  here  for  somelM)dy,  hnt  whose 
is  it?  It  belongs,  presnmahly,  to  whoever,  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  a  social  conscience,  will  set  to  work  with 
the  Housing  Authorities  and  evolve  furnishing  jdans 
and  even  new  furniture  tyjws— to  meet  the  re(|nirements 
of  a  group  whose  needs  and  tastes  have  never  been 
much  considered. 

if  *  * 

Fabrics  lor  Wall-Coverings 
Why  not  a  draj^ery  department  promotion  of  fabrics 
for  wall-coverings,  come  Septemlter  redecorating  sea¬ 
son?  Johnson  &  Faulkner,  wholesalers,  of  New  York, 
have  stirred  up  quite  a  little  interest  by  showing  a  gronj) 
of  walls  done  in  this  way.  They  built  wide-angled  wings 
around  a  i)illar.  and  showed  a  wall  and  window  ensemble 
in  each  section.  High-priced  decorator  materials  were 
featured — a  gray  silk  at  $9.75.  a  silk  brocade  at  $12.  a 
matelasse  at  $('».75,  hnt  there  was  one  wall  covered  with 
a  tnr(|noise  cretonne  at  $1.50. 

( )ne  buyer  .suggested  a  |)romotion  based  on  the  use 
of  a  hand-|)rinted  chintz.  “Shellac  it."  he  said,  “and  yon 
have  a  hand-painted  room.” 

.Another  .suggested  the  use  of  the  huge-patterned  hinl 
or  flower  patterns,  one  rejx*at  of  which  would  make  an 
effective  wall  panel.  .Set-hacks  and  i)anels,  of  course,' 
lend  them.selves  effectively  to  patterned  treatment — 
why  not  patterned  fabric?  Sloane’s  u.sed  an  inexin-nsive 
c<ttton  flower  print  for  the  four  walls  of  a  iK'droom  in 
the  House  of  Years. 

Water-re])ellant  fabrics  for  this  jnirpo.se  would  make 
an  intere.sting  promotion. 

1  understand  that  the  use  of  fabrics  for  walls  has 
Ixen  a  common  decorating  practice  in  France  and  iMig- 
land  for  years,  though  it  is  rather  rare  in  this  country. 

( )ne  good  result  of  a  fahric-for-walls  promotion 
would  1r-  to  bring  customers  to  the  store’s  interior 
decorating  department  for  advice  as  to  its  ap])lication. 

Electrical  Session  at  Mid-Year 
Convention 

Sr()Rl'?-\VIl)E  advantages  which  may  he  gained 
through  use  of  new  techniques  in  the  promotion 
of  electrical  merchandise  will  lx*  a  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Program  of  the  .Annual  Convention  in 
Chicago  this  month. 

.A  half-day  meeting  on  Electrical  .Appliance  Mer¬ 
chandising  has  lx“en  arranged  for  June  21. 

Distinguished  representatives  of  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try  who  have  Iteen  instrunxmtal  in  the  development  of 
a  national  acceptance  of  “the  electrical  jiattern  of  liv¬ 
ing  will  outline  ])ractical  asjx’cts  f)f  electrical  mer¬ 
chandising  which  are  of  immediate  interest  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

The  value  of  emjdiasizing  the  ])romotion  of  electrical 
household  e(|uipment,  as  a  factor  in  successful  institu¬ 
tional  and  departmental  merchandising  plans,  will  Ite 
coin])rehensively  pre.sented.  The  following  topics  will 
Ik.*  included : 

EU’ctricnl  Industry  Promotional  Activities:  C.  E. 
Snartzbaugh. 

Joint  industry  committees  have  been  re.s]M»nsihle  for 
recent  successful  national  promotions  of  electrical  house¬ 


wares,  kitchen  modernizing,  electrical  giftwares  and 
other  sjx'cial  groups  of  electrical  products.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Electrical  Manufacturers  .As.sociation  is  prominent 
as  a  contributor  to  these  programs  and  lends  them  the 
active  supjM)rt  of  the  Husiness  Development  Committee 
of  the  .Asstx'iation. 

Mr.  Swartzhaugh,  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  is 
President  of  the  Swartzhaugh  Manufacturing  Comf)any, 
and  a  Director  in  the  Lam.son  Brothers  De])artment 
Store  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  In  addressing  department  store 
men  on  the  subject  (jf  electrical  merchandising,  he  can 
(juote  from  an  impressive  exjx*rience  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  broad-gauge  promotion  programs 
which  successfully  serve  the  two-fold  pur|K)se  of  insti¬ 
tutional  promotion  and  market  increase,  by  widening 
and  strengthening  consumer  acceptance. 

Facilities  and  Plans  for  the  Modern  Kitchen  as  Pro- 
moted  by  the  National  Kitchen  Modernizing 
Bureau:  G.  E.  Whit  well. 

The  National  Kitchen  Modernizing  Bureau,  as  a 
medium  of  promotion  for  electrical  kitchen  etpiipment, 
initiated  a  national  interest  in  modern  electrical  kitchens 
which  continues  to  add  consunx*r  accejitance  to  a  sensa¬ 
tional  success  in  the  more  inqiortant  marketing  centers. 
.Su|)])orting  magazine  publicity  alone  has  established  a 
wide  recognition  of  the  cou.sumer's  interest  in  this  tyqx* 
of  promotion. 

Mr.  AVhitwell,  A’ice- President  in  Charge  of  Sales 
of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Conqjany  and  Chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Utilities  Merchandising  Committee 
since  its  organization  as  a  re.sult  of  his  own  initiative, 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Kitchen  M(Klernizing 
Bureau,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  I*?disou  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  National  hdectrical  Manufacturers  .Associ¬ 
ation.  The  N.R.D.(i..A.  cooperates  with  this  Bureau  as 
an  advisory  memlx*r.  'I'he  Bureau  is  the  central  execu¬ 
tive  IkkIv  of  a  movement  which  has  within  two  years 
time  been  responsible  for  the  installati()n  of  hundreds 
of  com])letely  electrified  kitchens  and  the  sale  of  a  vast 
([uantity  of  electrical  ajqdiances  for  the  kitchen. 

In  1933,  Mr.  AA’hitwell  originated  the  national  Better 
Light — Better  Sight  movement.  In  recognition  of  this 
achievement,  he  was  a  joint  recipient,  with  Merrill  E. 
Skinner,  of  the  1935  James  H.  Mefiraw  .Award  for 
C(M)peration  in  advancement  of  the  electrical  industry. 
In  1933  and  1934.  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  .Sales 
Committee  of  the  E.  E.  I. 

Electrical  Leagues — What  They  Mean  to  Department 
Stores:  J,  S.  Bartlett. 

I'dectrical  leagues  are  kx*ated  in  many  cities  which 
are  principal  centers  of  distribution  and  ]x*rform  a  valu¬ 
able  service  in  coordinating  local  electrical  merchandise 
promotion  on  a  substantial  basis  of  mutual  profit.  Mr. 
Bartlett  organized  and  is  now  the  Matiaging  Director  of 
The  Electric  Institute  f>f  Wa.shington,  1).  C..  which 
conducts  an  inqjortaut  league  activity  in  that  territory. 
He  served  as  Manager  of  the  Electrical  League  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  as  a  Director  of  Promotion  in  The  Society 
for  hdectrical  Develo])nx>nt — where  his  responsibility 
included  retailer  relations  in  appliance  nu'rchandising, 
market  survey  and  the  planning  of  coordinated  sales 
programs.  He  directed  a  market  analysis  for  electrical 
merchandise  in  AYashington,  D.  C.  prior  to  his  organiz¬ 
ing  the  league  there,  and  can  s])eak  authoritatively  on 
factors  which  are  vital  to  the  profitable  retailing  of  such 
])r(Klucts. 

Other  topics  which  will  he  covered  at  this  meeting 
will  he  “Let’s  (iet  .Acquainted  with  our  Power  Com¬ 
pany"  and  “Specialty  Selling  Over  the  Counter." 
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Problems  of  the  Smaller  Store 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


especially  all  the  new  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise,  that  the  big  stores  have; 
but  when  you  get  a  chance  to  climb 
on  their  bandwagon,  climb  on. 

Remember  that  promotional  in¬ 
formation  doesn’t  always  cost  a  lot 
of  money.  Bright  ideas  come  out 
of  heads,  not  pocketbooks. 

Your  promotional  ideas  need  not 
be  new.  An  old  New  England  mer¬ 
chant  of  my  acquaintance  occasion¬ 
ally  offered  a  discount  of  2%  on  his 
sales  of  children’s  apparel,  but  he 
did  it  in  an  interesting  way.  At  the 
appointed  time  he  got  a  supply  of 
bright,  new  pennies  at  the  bank  and 
placed  them  in  a  glass  jar  in  his 
store.  For  each  dollar’s  worth  of 
children’s  merchandise  sold  he  gave 
the  customer  fthe  child,  of  course, 
if  present)  two  of  these  shiny  pen¬ 
nies.  The  idea  did  not  set  the  town 
on  fire,  but  it  afforded  a  pleasant 
touch  which  made  it  more  fun  to 
trade  at  his  store. 

Finally,  you  all  can  create  brand 
new  promotional  ideas  if  you’ll  but 
stop  and  think.  What  is  it  that  the 
people  in  your  town  should  be  need- 
ing  right  now?  Have  furniture  and 
floor  coverings  sales  ever  pep|)ed  up 
since  the  depression?  Are  local  in¬ 
comes  at  the  point  where  replace¬ 
ments  of  furniture,  or  the  purchase 
of  a  sweetener  or  two  for  the  aver¬ 
age  home,  are  in  order  ?  When  were 
the  last  successful  promotions  of 
sheets  held ;  and  how  long  do  sheets 
last  anyway?  Should  it  be  about 
time  to  pull  another?  Are  pots  and 
pans  getting  battered  and  bent,  so 
that  they  need  replacing  and  so  on. 

.^pply  this  same  idea  right 
through  the  store.  Don’t  run  your 
promotions  by  the  calendar  blindly 
on  a  beat-the-day-last-vear  basis 
You  may  have  made  a  killing  with 
marquisette  curtains  and  folding 
step  ladders  on  April  28  last  year; 
hut  this  year  the  obvious  things  may 
he  monogrammed  slips  and  hoys’ 
corduroy  knickers.  Figure  out  new 
things  to  promote  from  your  own 
sales,  from  the  known  successes  and 
failures  of  your  competitors,  and 
from  your  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture  and  local  life.  For  one  thing, 
this  sort  of  thinking  w'ill  make  vour 
sales  planning  something  more  than 
a  roll  of  the  bones  and  a  snap  of 
the  fingers,  or  a  betting  of  six  inches 
on  the  nine-spot. 

Idea-Hunting 

This  brings  us  to  jiew  ideas.  Of 
cour.se,  one  has  to  depend  on  papers 


and  magazines  much  of  the  time, 
and  they  constitute  a  very  effective 
source,  especially  the  good  trade 
publications ;  but  I  should  like  to  put 
in  a  word  for  going  visiting,  the 
very  best  way  to  get  new  ideas. 
When  yon  go  visiting  you  get  the 
ideas,  and  you  get  also  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  seeing  new  things,  of  talking 
to  new  people,  and  of  getting  jog¬ 
gled  out  of  your  daily  rut ;  and  you 
don’t  need  to  worry  too  much  alxiut 
taking  the  other  man’s  time,  because 
you  are  bringing  him  an  interesting 
conversation,  new  ideas,  and  a 
change  from  his  routine.  Tf  you 
don’t  feel  the  need  for  going  visit¬ 
ing  about  once  in  every  two  or  three 
months  there’s  something  wrong 
with  you.  Shake  yourself.  And  if 
vou  can’t  seem  to  get  any  new  ideas 
out  of  a  trip,  even  a  trip  to  poorer 
stores  than  yours,  go  visiting  any¬ 
way.  You  don’t  know  how  and  you 
will  learn  with  practice. 

T  think  that  the  best  way  to  get 
ideas  out  of  visits  is  for  a  group  of 
merchants  to  go  as  a  IkkIv  to  visit 
and  study  the  store  of  one  other  mer¬ 
chant.  Your  president,  and  Mr. 
Pitkethly.  will  rememl)er  how  we  at 
.Aim  .\rhor  organized  so-called  stud¬ 
ies  of  their  stores  ten  years  ago. 
how  the  visiting  merchants  arrived 
and  were  divided  into  committees, 
how  these  committees  went  over  the 
store  with  a  fine  comb  from  accounts 
receivable  system  to  price  tags,  from 
lunch  hours  to  advertising  copy, 
from  fitting  rooms  to  electric  light 
meters.  Then  they  will  remember 
how  these  committees  made  notes  as 
they  went  (pencils  and  paper  were 
higher  priced  in  tho.se  days.  too), 
and  how  that  evening  the  commit¬ 
tees.  perhaps  twentv  of  us  in  all. 
got  together  around  a  table  in  a 
room  full  of  smoke  and  re|iorted 
what  we  had  found,  good  and  bad. 
.■\  stenographer  took  notes  of  every¬ 
thing.  although  one  of  the  merchants 
could  have  done  it,  and  a  report  was 
l)repared  for  distribution  to  every 
one  present.  That  report  gave  all 
the  points  made  at  the  meeting,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  lots  of  white  space  so 
that  the  men  could  write  more  notes 
on  in  pencil,  and  spaced  widelv  so 
that  they  could  check  off  the  in¬ 
dividual  ideas  easily  as  they  put 
them  into  practice  or  decided  them 
to  1k'  unworkable  in  their  own 
stores. 

Only  three  months  ago  I  watched 
a  group  of  grocers  put  the  same  pro¬ 


cedure — the  store  survey — into  prac¬ 
tice.  The  head  of  the  store  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  results  achieved. 
The  visitors  brought  him  many 
small  ideas  and  the  affair  aided  him 
materially  in  bringing  about  some 
much  needed  reforms.  The  store 
survey  works  well  if  a  group  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  merchants  (eight 
or  ten  are  enough)  get  together  and 
decide  to  make  a  series  of  these  sur¬ 
veys.  perhaps  two  or  three  a  year, 
first  in  one  store  and  then  in  an¬ 
other. 

In  all  this  new  idea  work,  what¬ 
ever  the  sources,  remember  to  keep 
a  good  notelxKik,  to  digest  the  ideas 
carefully,  and  to  check  them  off  as 
applied  or  rejected. 

Expense  Control 

Fifth  is  the  problem  of  expen.se 
control  and  expense  reduction.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  every  merchant 
had  the  strongest  incentive  to  reduce 
ex|x*nses ;  and  even  after  cutting 
outgo  to  the  very  limit,  he  found  his 
business  sinking  deeper  into  the  red. 
Now,  after  three  years  of  improving 
conditions,  and  with  business  very 
close  indeed  to  what  may  be  called 
normal,  it  is  only  natural  for  mer¬ 
chants  to  relax  the  pressure  on  ex¬ 
pense  to  some  degree  and  to  allow 
dollar  costs  to  rise.  This  is  not  with¬ 
out  justification.  Some  expenses,  es¬ 
pecially  pay  roll,  undoubtedly  were 
cut  too  far  during  the  depression, 
and  in  addition  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  physical  quantity  of 
goods  handled  which  warrants  an 
increase  in  expenses.  Store  owners, 
however,  have  not  held  the  increase 
in  dollar  outlays  within  these  justifi¬ 
able  limits.  A  year  ago  I  examined 
the  figures  for  1934  and  1935  for  a 
number  of  specialty  stores,  and  I 
checked  their  experiences  against 
the  records  of  a  number  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  for  various  years  from 
1920  to  1935.  I  found  that  in  years 
when  dollar  sales  went  up  slightly, 
say  less  than  4%  or  5%,  dollar  ex¬ 
penses  went  up  very  little  or  not  at 
all,  and  the  expense  rate  dropped. 
I  found  that  when  dollar  sales  went 
up  substantially,  say  12%  or  15% 
or  more,  dollar  expenses  went  up 
much  less,  usually  by  70%  or  80% 
of  the  percentage  increase  in  sales, 
so  that  the  expense  rate  dropped. 
Both  findings  seemed  logical  and  all 
right.  I  found,  also,  however,  that 
when  dollar  sales  went  up  by  5% 
to  10%  or  12%.  dollar  expense  was 
inclined  to  go  up  as  much  or  more 
than  dollar  sales ;  so  that  the  larger 
sales  on  the  average  brought  no  ad- 
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The  Merchandising  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication  of — 

An  Entirely  New  and  Completely  Revised  Edition  of 

The  Buyer’s  Manucd 

A  MERCHANDISING  HANDBOOK 

that  represents  the  work  of 
more  than  a  score  of  retail 
executives  of  acknowl* 
edged  reputation— practical 
business  men  who  explain 
the  fundamentals  of  good 
merchandising  practice  for 
the  benefit  of  the  buyer 
and  the  student  of  retail¬ 
ing. 

- • - 

NOW 

AVAILABLE 
Price: 

$2.50  a  copy; 
$2.00  each  in  lots 
of  ten  or  more 

Price  to  non-members. 
$3.50  a  copy 
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vantage  in  the  expense  rate  and  ac-  LoCSCr’s  NcW  Suburbail  Braiich  Is  a 

tually  a  disadvantage.  1  his  was  due 

partly  to  a  failure  to  forecast  sales  Complete  Department  StoFe 

accurately  but  largely,  I  think,  to  the  *  * 

widespread  custom  among  mer-  most  recent  development  in  winter.  The  construction  is  tire- 

chants  of  watching  exjxjnse  in  ])er-  X  trend  toward  establishment  of  proof  and  provision  has  Ik'cii  made 

centage  of  sales  regardless  of  suburban  dejiartment  store  branches  for  addition  of  another  tloor  at  a 
whether  dollar  sales  are  rising  or  |,y  nietrojxilitan  stores  was  the  open-  future  date. 

falling,  or  are  high  or  low.  This  habit  i,',g  on  May  15  of  the  new  Garden  Seventy-five  individual  merchan- 
leads  merchants  to  cut  expenses  too  Citv,  L.  1..  store  of  Frederick  dise  departments  are  located  on  the 
much  in  bad  times  and  to  increase  Loeser  &  Go.  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  various  tioors,  falling  into  general 

expenses  too  rapidly  and  too  much  store,  announced  as  the  first  merchanclise  divisions :  ready-to- 

in  goo<l  times.  comjilete,  metropolitan  department  wear  for  women  and  children,  men's 

.Accordingly,  in  speaking  l)efore  store  l)eyond  the  New  York  City  furnishings,  small  wares,  furniture, 
the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  limits  on  Long  Island  and  the  larg-  rugs,  lamps,  other  home  furnishings, 
NRDGA  at  Chicago  last  June,  I  est  department  store  in  the  New  and  miscellaneous  departments, 
urged  strongly  that  merchants  for  York  suburban  area,  will  seek  to  A  Ix'auty  salon  includes  a  make- 
the  time  being  abandon  the  practice  serve  a  trading  area  of  300,000  resi-  up  bar,  a  spacious  reception  room 
of  giving  attention  chiefly  to  per-  dcMits.  Its  establishment  is  an  out-  and  several  daylight  nM)ms.  .\  six-- 
centage  expenses  and  concentrate  on  growth  from  the  specialty  shop  es-  dally  designed  barlxT  shop  is  pro- 
dollar  expenses,  holding  the  dollar  tablished  in  Garden  City  by  Loeser’s  vided  for  children, 
outlays  constant  from  year  to  year  two  years  ago  on  a  more  or  less  ex-  Wide  aisles  and  low  scientifically 
as  sales  rise,  unless  there  was  clear  ])erimental  basis.  Tbe  immediate  designed  showcases  in  birch  and 
justification  for  increases.  success  of  this  comparatively  small  i)rimavera  woods  will  expedite  coin- 

I  recommend  to  you  this  simple  store  was  such  as  to  make  the  |X)ssi-  fortable  shopping  and  permit  an  un¬ 
rule.  When  sales  are  rising  and  the  bility  of  a  complete  department  store  obstructed  view  of  the  selling  fl(M)rs 
business  trend  is  upward,  watch  ex-  in  the  neighlx)rh(X)d  at  once  feasible,  from  almost  any  angle.  The  show- 
]x‘n.se  in  dollars,  not  in  jx-rcentage;  A  comnxxlious  blue  and  white  ca.ses  along  the  aisles  are  unglas.sed, 
when  sales  are  falling  and  the  Imsi-  structure,  of  Georgian  architecture,  so  as  to  permit  the  carrying  of  a 
ness  trend  is  downward,  watch  ex-  blending  in  with  the  tasteful  refine-  maximum  of  stock  at  the  salesclerk’s 
jxMi.se  in  percentage.  If  you  feel  able  ment  of  the  homes  in  the  communi-  ea.sy  reach,  and  prevent  as  much  as 
to  judge  the  business  cycle  more  ac-  ty,  the  New  Loeser  store  is  modern  possible  orders  from  warehouse 
curately,  shift  from  the  percentage  tliroughout.  It  provides  three  sell-  stock.  The  arrangement  also  re¬ 
basis  to  tbe  dollar  basis  lx?fore  you  ing  floors,  including  the  basement  duces  the  necessity  of  stockroom 
touch  lx)ttom,  so  that  you  will  find  which  is  considered  part  of  the  reg-  s])ace  within  the  store, 
it  easier  to  resist  the  temiitation  to  ular  selling  space,  with  a  total  of  Twenty-two  fitting  rooms  in  all 

cut  dollar  outgo,  and  especially  pay  40,000  square  feet.  Air  conditioning  are  provided  in  the  (lifferent  apixirel 

roll,  .so  deeply  at  the  bottom  of  the  is  jmovided  for  both  summer  and  (kqiartments.  'flirfuighout  the  store 

depression.  The  application  of  that  - -  -  -  -  ^  is  illuminated  by  indirect  lighting, 

rule  definitely  will  save  you  money,  indicated  by  any  sales  slip  or  in-  and  dejiartment  identification  is  j^ro- 
Blease  rememlxr,  also,  that  you  voice.  Hence,  if  one  divides  dollar  vided  along  the  walls  of  the  various 
incur  expense  to  handle  transactions  sales  bv  price  he  gets  physical  sales,  floors  through  the  use  of  silhouette 
and  physical  merchandise,  not  to  If  vou  take  your  own  dollar  sales  lighting. 

handle  dollars.  An  increase  in  dollar  and  throw  them  into  percentages  of  The  walls  are  finished  in  soft 
sales  of  itself  does  not  warrant  an  some  one  month,  or  the  average  ])astel  tints,  and  the  flcxirs  are  ter- 
increase  in  expense.  Sales  may  rise  month  for  some  year,  as  100,  you  raza.  wide  steel  stairca.se  from 
merely  because  prices  are  higher,  will  have  a  convenient  index  of  the  the  main  floor  to  the  lower  selling 
Keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  fluctuations  in  dollar  sales  from  area  is  designed  to  avoid  congestion, 
transactions  handled  by  months  in  month  to  month.  Then  if  you  divide  The  store  has  window  frontage  on 
your  store  by  merely  counting  and  the  dollar  sales  index  figure  for  each  three  sides,  and  ])arking  space  in 
writing  down  the  number  of  cash  month  by  the  Fairchild  Retail  Price  the  rear  is  ])rovided  for  several  hun- 
sales  from  your  cash  register  counter  index  for  that  month,  you  will  have  dred  cars.  .\  series  of  model  rooms 
and  the  number  of  charge,  C.  O.  D.,  a  rough  index  of  physical  sales.  You  to  suggest  practical  home  furnish- 
and  other  sales  from  the  number  of  can  get  the  Fairchild  index  out  of  ings  ideas  has  been  laid  out  on  the 
sales  slips  written.  Also,  wherever  it  Women’s  Wear  Daily  each  month,  top  floor.  .\n  interior  decorating  ser- 
is  reasonably  convenient  to  do  so.  and  you  can  get  the  back  figures  by  vice  is  also  jxovided.  .\11  the  regu- 
record  the  actual  number  of  pieces  writing  to  the  Fairchild  people.  You  lar  store  services  offered  in  the 
of  merchandise  sold.  This  will  not  will  get  best  results  if  you  use  the  Brooklyn  store,  including  delivery 
lx‘  diffiailt  in  dress,  coat,  hosiery,  same  base  period  for  100  in  your  and  credit,  are  available  in  the  Gar- 
and  furniture  de])artments :  and  dollar  sales  index  that  the  Fairchild  den  City  branch, 
study  of  your  store  will  suggest  Jieople  use  for  their  price  index.  At  the  opening  ceremonies  Mrs. 

other  spots  where  it  can  be  done.  If  you  chart  these  three  indexes  Charles  W.  Mulford.  president  of 
In  addition,  and  for  a  store-wide  — dollar  sales,  prices,  and  physical  the  Long  Island  Federation  of 
picture,  estimate  the  fluctuations  in  sales ;  if  vou  study  them  carefully ;  Women’s  Clubs,  was  designated  to 
physical  sales  by  correcting  your  and  if  you  rememlx'r  that  it  is  real  cut  the  streamers  barring  the  steel 
dollar  sales  for  price  changes.  This  sales  and  not  dollar  sales  that  gov-  doors  at  the  entrance,  and  Lewis  D. 
is  very  easy  to  do.  The  dollar  sales  ern  e.xpenses  from  month  to  month,  Gibb,  Loeser  j^resident,  escorted  her 
of  any  article,  of  course.  ec|ual  phvsi-  you  will  have  a  very  helpful  new  into  the  main  floor  as  the  store  s 
cal  sales  multiplied' by  price,  as  is  means  of  keeping  e.xpenses  in  line.  first  customer. 
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Test  Your  Knowledge! 

A  Quiz  for  All  Store  Executives 


Score  5  for  the  correct  answer  to  each  of  the  20 
questions  below.  Then  total  your  score.  If  you  hove: 

80  OR  MORE-  you  ore  on  exceptionol  execu¬ 
tive,  well  qualified  to  lead  others 

60  OR  MORE— you  ore  a  good  executive,  though 
not  too  well-informed 

40  OR  MORE—  you  ore  a  fair  executive,  in  need 
of  study 

20  OR  MORE  you  ore  a  poor  executive,  with 
on  immediate  need  for  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  publications 


1.  V\Tiat  is  tlie  most  practicable  plan  which  my  store 
can  follow  in  budgeting  l)Oth  selling  and  non-sell¬ 
ing  payrolls?* 

2.  What  are  the  jx'ak  iteriorls  of  consumer  demand 
for  s|H-cific  merchandise  in  each  selling  depart¬ 
ment  of  my  store 

3.  How  can  my  store  take  the  gamble  out  of  fashion 
merchandising?® 

4.  What  layout  and  equipment  can  we  use  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  work  efficiency  and  production  flow 
in  our  fur  repair,  men’s  busheling  and  drapery 
workrooms  ?* 

5.  What  are  the  7  benefits  to  my  store  and  the  6 
benefits  to  our  salesjxople  that  can  result  from 
jK'riodic  personnel  reviews?® 

6.  What  items  of  merchandise  are  many  stores  suc¬ 
cessful  in  non-marking?® 

7.  What  changes  in  packing  and  wrapping  procedure 
can  my  store  make  that  will  reduce  material  and 
lal)or  costs  ?^ 

8.  Through  what  means  can  my  store  solicit  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  newcomers  to  our  town?® 

9.  How  can  we  speed  up  our  sales  audit  procedure 
to  eliminate  delays  in  serving  customers  at  our 
adjustment  desks?* 

10.  What  are  the  46  departments  in  my  store  that  do 
an  active,  promotable  business  8  to  12  months  of 
the  year  ?® 


11.  What  should  lx‘  the  duties  and  functions  of  our 
buyers  as  department  managers?® 

12.  What  kind  of  schedule  should  we  establish  for 
effective  control  of  our  women’s  alterations?* 

13.  What  kind  of  executive  rating  scale  can  my  store 
adopt  to  measure  ability  in  handling  people?® 

14.  How  should  we  execute  i)rice  changes  in  non- 
marked  merchandise  ?® 

l.S.  How  can  we  control,  simplify  and  reduce  costs  in 
our  purchases  of  gift  boxes  V 

16.  What  steps  can  we  take  to  prevent  regular  charge 
customers  from  drifting  away  from  our  store?® 

17.  What  are  the  features  of  a  program  which  we  can 
carry  out  this  year  in  reducing  minor  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  ?* 

18.  What  are  the  50  “Special  Weeks  and  Days’’  in 

1937,  and  how  should  my  store  exploit  them?® 

19.  What  specific  steps  in  merchandising  can  w'e  take 
to  buikl  up  a  weak  department?® 

20.  How  can  my  store  make  a  systematic  analysis  of 
non-selling  jobs  in  order  to  establish  measures  of 
all  non-selling  employees’  job  performances?* 


*  Find  the  answer  in  the  "Year  Book  of  Retailing"  Controllers, 
Congress,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Price  $5.00.  To  members  $0.50. 

2  Find  the  answer  in  "The  Retailer's  Calendar  and  Promotional 
Guide  for  1937 "  Soles  Promotion  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Price  $0.50.  To  members  $1.50. 

®  Find  the  answer  in  "The  Buyer's  Manual  (Third  Edition)"  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Price  $3.50.  To  mem¬ 
bers  $0.50.  10  or  more  $9.00  each. 

®  Find  the  answer  in  "The  Workroom  Manual"  Store  Management 
Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Price  $9.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

®  Find  the  onswer  in  "Personnel  Reviews  and  Ratings"  Personnel 
Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Price  $3.50  To  members  $1.75. 

®  Find  the  answer  in  "Non-Marking  of  Merchandise"  Trolflc  Group, 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Price  $9.00.  Free  to  members. 

T  Find  the  answer  in  the  "Packing  Clinic"  Delivery  Group, N.R.D.G.A. 
Price  $1.50.  To  members  $.50. 

®  Find  the  onswer  in  "Better  Credit  Letters"  Credit  Management 
Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Price  $9.50.  To  members  $.50. 
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A  Business  Man  Looks  at  Prisons 
and  Prison  Labor 


BY  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  The  Nanini  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


After  tzvcHty-cight  years  of  hard 
struggle,  the  National  Committee  on 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  celebrated 
a  great  victory  at  its  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  Bar  Association 
Building  in  York  Citv  on  April 
\2th,  1937. 

Within  the  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  un¬ 
animous  decisions  held  constitution¬ 
al  the  Hazoes-Coo per  and  Ashurst- 
Sumners  Lazes,  the  principles  of 
zehich  the  Committee  had  consistent¬ 
ly  supported  since  the  time  of  its 
organication.  These  decisions  also 
make  constitutional  the  prison  labor 
lazes  of  tzeenty-five  States  zehich  es¬ 
tablish  the  State  use  system  of 
prisoner  employment,  abolishing  the 
contract  system  zeith  its  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  prisoners  and  its 
unfair  competition  zeith  the  products 
of  free  industry;  zehen  the  remain¬ 
ing  States  enact  similar  legislation 
the  convict-slave  system  zeill  be 
dead  and  the  prisons  throughout  the 
United  States  ready  to  adopt  pro¬ 
gressive  measures. 

E.  Stagg  IVhitin,  Chairman,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council,  pointed  out  that 
in  the  last  decade  “zee  have  ad- 
Z'aneed  so  far  in  the  social  causes — 
unemployment,  child  care,  relief, 
hospitalisation,  mental  care,  recre¬ 
ation,  housing — so  that  the  ver\ 
roots  of  crime  have  been  challenged 
and  even  the  best  penal  practices  in 
the  most  advanced  States  lag  far  be¬ 
hind  on  the  road  of  progress’’ ,  and 
further  that  “the  task  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  first  to  bring  up  to  date 
the  backzvard  states  and  second  to 
articulate  the  penal  systems  of  all 
the  States  zvith  the  nezv  and  grozving 
techniques  of  the  othor  social 
sciences.” 

William  S.  Bennet,  zvho  presided 
at  the  meeting,  emphasiced  the  fact 
that  progress  comes  as  the  result  of 
enlightened  public  opinion  and  the 
National  Committee  needed  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  of  all  for- 
zvard -looking  citizens  in  its  zverk  of 
organising  the  public  to  support  con¬ 
structive  prison  methods. 

All  addresses  at  the  meeting  zvere 
delwered  by  members  of  the  Board 
af  Directors;  Matthew  WoH  speak¬ 


ing  for  organised  labor;  A.  E.  Alli¬ 
son  for  Industry  and  Dr.  Burdette 
(i.  Lezeis  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
prison  administrator. 

Major  B.  H.  Namm  representing 
the  distributors,  made  the  statement 
zehich  follozvs,  and  zehich  zAll  have 
special  interest  for  the  readers  of 
The  Bulletin. 

JuLL\  K.  Jafkray, 

Secretary,  National  Committee 
on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 

The  average  business  man  not 
directly  affected  by  unfair  com¬ 
petition  of  goods  produced  in 
prison  is  a])t  to  regard  tbe  problem 
of  prisons  and  of  prison  labor  as 
wbolly  related  to  crime  and  pnnisb- 
ment  for  crime  and,  therefore,  out¬ 
side  tbe  realm  of  business  concern. 
Altogether  too  often  has  he  regarded 
the  direct  and  related  problems  in¬ 
volved  as  of  concern  alone  to  the 
police  and  the  courts  and  to  students 
of  penologv  and  sociology.  It  is  only 
when  his  immediate  person  or  prop¬ 
erty  is  assaulted  that  a  direct  interest 
is  manifested  in  the  lawbreaker  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  that  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  law  and  of  punishment 
shall  act  speedily  and  effectually. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
Ix’en  men  of  business  affairs  who 
have  viewed  the  subject  of  prisons 
and  of  prison  labor  as  not  apart  from 
the  economics  of  private  enterprise 
and  who  have  been  moved  by  a 
spirit  of  public  concern  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  life  and  living  of  those  un¬ 
fortunates  deprived  temporarily  of 
their  freedom  and  liberties  because 
of  their  disregard  for  law  and  order 
and  the  rights  of  others.  Fortunate¬ 
ly.  the  numlier  of  such  business  men 
is  constantly  increasing  and  unques¬ 
tionably  the  Committee  on  Prisons 
and  Prison  Labor  has  contributed 
much  in  this  direction.  Indeed, 
business  men.  labor  and  the  public, 
as  represented  through  the  National 
Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor,  have  coordinated  their  activi¬ 
ties  in  an  effort  to  end  for  all  time 
and  within  every  community  of  our 
!  land  the  so-called  contract  system  of 
labor  which  hires  out  the  convict 


for  private  gain  or  uses  the  com¬ 
modities  produced  by  convicts  for 
sale  in  tbe  competitive  markets  of 
free  enterprise  and  of  free  lalior. 

The  story  of  the  “sweating”  of 
prison-labor  and  of  the  distinctive 
competition  of  prison-made  goods  in 
our  free  markets  is  still  keen  in  our 
memories.  It  yet  remains  a  reality 
wherever  no  specific  legislation 
stands  on  the  statute  liooks  restrict¬ 
ing  the  services  of  convicts  and  the 
use  and  sale  of  their  commodities 
to  the  state  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof.  One  may  more  fully  grasp 
the  significance  of  this  tragic  story 
of  exploitation  and  heroic  struggle 
for  correction  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  increase  in  the  prison  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  about  seven  times  as 
rapid  as  tbe  increase  in  tbe  citizen 
]>opulation.  While  the  value  of 
goods  produced  by  inmates  of  our 
prisons  as  compared  to  general  in¬ 
dustrial  output  is  relatively  small, 
nevertheless,  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  these  commodities  would 
have  had  a  most  serious  effect  upon 
industrial  standards  if  permitted  to 
circulate  freely. 

It  is  because  of  these  understand¬ 
ings  that  business  has  joined  with 
lalx)r  and  the  general  public  in  the 
coordinated  task  undertaken  hy  this 
Committee.  Combined,  these  forces 
have  made  substantial  gains  in 
changing  the  entire  practice  and 
procedure  of  our  several  State  gov¬ 
ernments  and  of  our  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  their  discharge  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  work 
of  the  prisoners  whom  they  formerly 
regarded  merely  as  pawns  for  profit 
to  private  interests  and  regardless 
of  the  destructive  competition  en¬ 
gendered  in  the  markets  of  free  en¬ 
terprise.  Such  practices,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  been  almost  entire¬ 
ly  outlawed  and  happily  we  are  fast 
nearing  the  time  when  the  last  ele¬ 
ment  of  slave  conception  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  prisoners  and  of  the 
goods  produced  by  them  will  be  a 
matter  of  antiquity. 

Business  generally  is  in  accord 
with  labor  and  the  public  at  large 
that  it  is  as  wrong  and  unjust,  if  not 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Traffic  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  VIONGEON,  Manafjer,  Traffic  Group 


All  the  many  friends  of  1.  F. 
Henry,  Jr..  Receiving;  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Straw-bridge  & 
Clothier.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  join 
with  us  in  expressing  to  him  our 
congratulations  and  sincere  gf)od 
wishes  ui)on  the  completion  of  fifty 
years  of  fine  service  for  a  fine  store. 
Practically  all  of  this  time  was  sixmt 
in  receiving  and  marking  work.  We 
wish  for  him,  many  years  of  con- 
tiniuHl  service  and  haiipiness.  He 
was  ap])ropriately  honored  hy  Dr. 
Herlx-rt  F.  Tily.  President  of  the 
store  and  many  other  executives. 

Mr.  Henry  was  a  charter  memher 
of  the  'Prafific  Groui>.  He  served  as 
Director.  Vice-Chairman  and  held 
the  chairmanship  of  many  commit¬ 
tees.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
Traffic  Group,  he  has  been  very 
closely  affiliated  with  it. 

During  these  fifty  years,  Mr. 
Henry  has  experienced  through  ac¬ 
tive  participation,  the  step-by-step 
growth  of  processes  and  systems  de- 
velo|)ed  for  the  speeding  up  of  pro¬ 
duction.  economizing  in  ex]X‘nses. 
systematizing  stockkeeping  and 
stock  movements,  etc.,  all  of  which 
have  moved  apace  since  the  primi¬ 
tive  days  of  1887.  He  has  always 
endeavored  to  keep  abreast  of  mod¬ 
ern  trends,  realizing  that  new  eras 
produce  new  ideas,  and  has  always 
Ixen  ever  ready  to  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  any  suggestions  for 
lK‘tterment,  and  yet  sufficiently  con¬ 
servative  to  recognize  that  many  of 
the  older  ideas  w-ere  based  on  wis¬ 
dom  and  .still  had  virtue  and  there¬ 
fore  changes  should  only  be  made 
after  tnuch  deliberative  thought. 

18th  Annual  Convention 

Right  now  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  prei)aring  the  program  for  the 
Traffic  Group’s  18th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  to  lx*  held  in  Chicago.  June 
21st  to  24th.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
send  in  your  program  suggestions. 

Because  of  the  many  changes  that 
are  occurring  in  the  field  of  trans¬ 
portation,  through  far-reaching  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  I.C.C. — inauguration  of 
new  services,  etc.,  etc. — transporta¬ 
tion  is  front  page  news  today.  Our 
sessions  will  analvze  the  importance 
of  these  changes  from  the  standpoint 
of  retailing,  particularly  as  they  af¬ 
fect  your  activities  in  connection 


with  your  everyday  duties  of  pur¬ 
chasing  trans])ortation  services. 

( )n  the  receiving  and  marking 
side,  incentives  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion —  personnel  jwohlems  —  new 
e(|ui])ment — discussions  to  develoj) 
money-saving  ideas  in  this  field  of 
store  work,  will  lx-  included. 

W'e  have  emidiasized  Ix-fore.  and 
we  re-emphasize,  that  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  sessions  is  to  develop  in- 
jorniatioii  and  ideas  to  aid  members 
in  reducing  inward  transportation 
costs,  receiving  and  marking  ex¬ 
pense,  or  improve  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  service  to  selling  and  non-sell¬ 
ing  departments.  Attendance  will 
aid  you  to  do  an  even  lx‘tter  job 
in  1937  than  in  1936. 

.All  indications  iM)int  to  the  great¬ 
est  attendance  we  have  ha«l  in  years, 
due  solely  to  the  jmportance  of  the 
problems  that  confront  us  today  and 
lx*cau.se  of  the  eagerness  of  mem- 
IxTs  to  secure  information  and  ideas 
that  will  aid  them  in  keeping  a  rein 
on  their  expenses  in  1937  which  is 
bringing  increased  sales  volume 
over  1936.  We  hope  you  will  make 
every  effort  to  he  with  us. 

Value  of  a  Traffic  Department 

Excerpts  from  an  article  hy  G. 
Lloyd  Wilson.  Professor  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Transportation.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Chairman 
Committee  on  Education  and  Re¬ 
search.  Associated  Traffic  Clubs  of 
.America,  are  reprcxluced  hy  sjx'cial 
ix'rmission  of  the  Traffic  \Vorld : 

“The  value  of  a  traffic  department 
to  a  business  enterprise  is  a  matter 
to  be  measured  directl.v  in  dollars  and 
indirectly  in  improved  operation,  in 
Kreater  convenience  in  dealing  with 
transportation  carriers,  and  in  im¬ 
proved  relations  with  customers  and 
suppliers.  If  an  industrial  or  com¬ 
mercial  traffic  manager  cannot  show 
the  business  concern  that  employs  him 
tangible  savings  in  transportation  and 
reduced  costs  of  doing  business,  he  is 
lacking  either  in  ability  or  in  the 
facility  of  showing  others  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  work  of  his  department. 

“.  .  .  Changes  in  the  field  of  trans¬ 
portation  include  the  trend  toward 
scheduled  and  away  from  tonnage 
railroad  freight  train  movements,  in¬ 
creased  speed  in  transportation,  the 
rise  of  motor  freight  transportation, 
and  the  spread  of  motor  transporta¬ 
tion  into  the  long-haul  and  large 
quantity  movement  of  gocxls,  the 
trend  toward  the  coordination  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  transportation,  the 
increased  use  of  warehousing  and 


‘spot-stock’  distribution,  changes  in 
transportation  rates,  and  changes  in 
the  packing  and  protection  of  goinls, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  many 
changes. 

“.  .  .  A  well  organized  traffic  de- 
jiartnient  is  not  an  e.xpetise  to  an  in¬ 
dustry- — it  is  a  source  of  saving.  It 
is  not  an  ‘overhead’  department,  but 
a  ‘producing’  department.  It  attends 
to  all  the  routine  traffic  work  of  an 
industry  that  the  industry  has  to  pay 
to  have  done  and  at  the  same  time 
saves  for  the  industry  by  reducing  its 
trans)M)rtation  costs  for  each  unit  of 
goods  shipix'd  or  received  more  than 
the  i)ayroil  expenses  and  sn))plies  re- 
<iuired  to  attend  to  the  company’s 
transportation  work. 

“The  traffic  department  of  one  large 
national  merchandising  company,  the 
transixirtation  bill  of  which  runs  in¬ 
to  eight  figures  a  year,  so  controls  its 
transiK>rtation  expenses  that  the 
‘transi)ortation  ratio’ — the  amount  of 
transportation  charges  divided  by  the 
value  of  the  gocKls  transported- -is 
less  than  2  per  cent. 

“.  .  .  In  sketching  some  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  industrial  traffic  de¬ 
partments  obtain  for  their  employ¬ 
ers  the  advantages  of  better  trans- 
IK)rtation  services,  reduced  charges, 
and  the  reduction  of  waste  in  trans¬ 
portation  services,  it  should  lx  em¬ 
phasized  again  that  some  of  these 
gains  are  not  readily  measnrecl  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  When  the  savings  can 
lx  measured,  as  often  they  can,  indus¬ 
trial  traffic  managers  can  show  ma¬ 
terial  savings  usually  several  times 
.-IS  great  as  the  cost  of  otxrating  the 
(lepartments.  An  official  survey  of 
industrial  traffic  management  made 
by  a  federal  government  department 
— the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce  of  the  Dejjartment 
of  Commerce — reported  that  traffic 
departments  usually  showed  a  i)rofit 
on  their  operations,  the  average  for 
larger  concerns  being  over  300  per 
cent  a  year. 

“The  consensus  of  executives,  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  was  that  industrial  traffic  de¬ 
partments  were  parts  of  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  operation  of  a  business; 
that  the  departments  eliminated  waste 
and  accomplished  savings  the  definite 
measurement  of  which  proved  the 
departments  to  be  profitable ;  that 
they  rendered  many  valuable  but  un¬ 
measurable  services  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  business,  which  alone  justi- 
field  the  maintenance  of  the  depart¬ 
ments;  and  that  the  value  of  traffic 
departments  became  evident  when 
conditions  in  a  business  prior  to  and 
after  the  establishment  of  a  traffic 
department  were  compared. 

“The  recommendation  was  made  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  re¬ 
port  that: 

“  ‘Economic  wastes  incident  to 

industrial  shipping  very  frequent¬ 
ly  result  from  a  lack  of  coopera- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Retail  Sales  Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


You’ve  probably  heard  all  too 
little  alxjut  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion,  to  which  stores — with  very  few 
exceptions  —  have  lieen  devoting 
hardly  any  sales  promotion  effort  or 
expenditure  worthy  of  mentioning. 
Failure  to  cultivate  consistently  the 
tremendous  possibilities  of  Internal 
Store  Promotion  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  indictments  against  re¬ 
tail  sales  promotion  men  as  real 
sales-getters.  So  it’s  in  this  long- 
neglected,  fertile  field  that  I  propose 
to  indicate  10  ways  to  increase  sales 
and  profits. 

To  clarify  our  thinking  on  this 
subject,  let  me  say  here  that  I  am 
considering  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion  as  THE  PROBLEM  OF  GET¬ 
TING  CONSUMERS  TO  BUY 
MORE  MERCHANDISE 
WHILE  YOU  HAVE  THEM 
RIGHT  IN  YOUR  STORE.  We 
are  thinking  of  additional  op|X)rtuni- 
ties  for  sales  after  the  pros])ective 
customer  has  actually  entered  the 
store  itself. 

But.  you  say,  that  seems  like  such 
an  obvious  thing  to  do.  That’s  prob¬ 
ably  just  the  reason  that  most  stores 
— on  their  own  admission — have 
done  practically  nothing  alnutt  it ! 
Like  the  radio  broadcasting  station 
that  tried  so  many  tricks  to  achieve 
the  sound  of  dri])])ing  water — only 
to  find  that  it  was  best  achieved  by 
letting  water  itself  actually  drip! — 
so  stores  have  permitted  themselves 
to  spend  publicity  money  in  various 
ineffective  ways  when  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  could  have  been  more  profitably 
spent  to  clinch  many  additional  sales 
right  in  the  store  itself! 

During  years  past  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Men  were  content  to  think  of 
the  matter  merely  in  terms  of  In¬ 
terior  Display.  Thus  they  consid¬ 
ered  it  the  province  of  the  Display 
Manager,  and  while  the  subject  was 
discussed  at  retailers’  conventions, 
etc.,  they  hoped  the  Display  Man¬ 
ager  would  take  constructive  action. 
However,  most  display  men  have 
been  lacking  too  in  the  selling  ap¬ 
preciation  we  have  l)een  discussing, 
and  they  were  perfectly  content  to 
keep  on  concentrating  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  their  first  love.  Window 
Display. 

After  studying  the  problem  in¬ 
tensively  for  a  number  of  years  I 
finally  offered  at  least  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  in  my  book 
“Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion’’.  In  this  52-page  publication, 
which 'contains  more  than  a  hundred 


practical  ideas  for  taking  action  in 
this  direction,  I  set  forth  that  Inter¬ 
nal  Store  Promotion  was  not  by  any 
means  confined  solely  to  Interior 
Display,  hut  that  a  well  organized, 
sales-jjroducing  program  consisted 
of  the  following  10  activities : 

.\ctivity  No.  1 — Effective  Depart¬ 
mental  Displays. 

.Activity  No.  2 — Effective  Depart¬ 
mental  Tie-Up  with  the  store’s 
own  Newspaper  .Advertising,  with 
National  Magazine  Advertising, 
and  with  Radio  Advertising. 
.Activity  No.  3 — Effective  Educa¬ 

tion  of  Salespeople  in  Knowledge 
of  Selling  Points  of  specific  items 
of  merchandise  in  their  own  de¬ 
partments. 

.Activity  No.  4 — Effective  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  Salesjjeople  to  get  them  to 
sell  more  merchandise  in  their 
own  and  in  other  departments. 
.Activity  No.  5 — Effective  Merchan¬ 
dise  Presentation  in  Every  De¬ 
partment. 

.Activity  No.  6 — Effective  “Selling’’ 
Treatment  of  SigTis  throughout 
the  store. 

.Activity  No.  7  —  Effective  M  a  i  n 
Floor  Publicity  to  acquaint  cus¬ 
tomers  with  important  features  in 
other  parts  of  the  store. 

.Activity  No.  8 — Effective  Use  of 
Main  Floor  Bargain  Tables. 
.Activity  No.  9 — Effective  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Store  Employee’s  Busi¬ 
ness. 

.Activity  No.  10 — Effective  Cooper¬ 
ation  with  Important  Manufactur- 
er-s. 

This  publication  was  received 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm  by 
stores  large  and  small  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  few  months 
since  its  publication  more  than  a 
thousand  stores  have  purchased  it, 
and  from  some  of  our  outstanding 
store  executives  have  come  such 
comments  as  these : 

“One  of  the  greatest  contributions 
to  retail  sales  promotion  for  many 
years,  it  should  do  a  ‘selling  job’ 
through  and  through.” 

“Let  me  tell  you  that  your  publica¬ 
tion  is  a  wow.  it  should  be  sub-titled  : 
Guaranteed  to  Make  Practically  Any 
Hard-Boiled  Advertising  Man  Blush 
with  Shame  .  .  .  You’ve  set  off  a  fire 
cracker  under  all  the  sales  promotion 
chairs  in  America.” 

“it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  if 
one  really  uses  the  ideas  offered.” 

“It  is  the  most  intelligent,  practical 
and  useful  publication  I  have  seen 
since  I  have  been  connected  with  re¬ 


tailing.  Retailing  is  indeed  indebted 
to  you.” 

Tliat  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  is  in  store  for  any  of  my  listen¬ 
ers  who  may  want  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  a  copy  of  this  publication. 

Why  is  Internal  Store  Promotion 
so  vitally  important  to  stores?  Be¬ 
cause  it  can  very  materially  increase 
the  85%  of  a  store’s  business  that 
comes  without  the  aid  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  I  have  heard  no  .serious  disinit- 
ing  of  the  fact  that  only  15%  of  the 
average  store’s  sales  volume  results 
from  its  newspaper  advertising  and 
display  activities,  have  you?  Stop, 
then,  to  consider  the  tremendous 
amount  of  effort  expended  on  news- 
])aper  advertising  as  contrasted  with 
the  relatively  small  effort  devoted 
to  increasing  the  great  hulk  of  a 
store’s  business.  Take,  for  exam])le, 
a  store  doing  an  annual  volume  of 
ten  million  dollars.  If  15%  of  that 
volume  comes  directly  from  adver¬ 
tising.  the  total  will  l)e  $1,500,000. 

If  additional  advertising  jiressure 
were  used  to  iticrease  sales  volume, 
a  10%  increase  in  business  would 
amount  to  $150,000,  and  consider¬ 
able  advertising  expense  would  Ik- 
entailed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
intelligent  internal  store  promotion 
activity  were  conducted  to  obtain 
a  10%  increase  in  business  from 
that  great  inside-the-store  market, 
the  increase  would  amount  to  $850.- 
000 — more  than  5j^  times  as 
much  as  the  other — and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  accomplishing  it  could  be 
lield  within  very  reasonable  l)ounds. 

In  my  opinion,  the  field  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Store  Promotion  is  generally  so 
undeveloped  that  almost  any  store 
— if  it  followed  the  program  mapix-d 
out  in  “Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Pro¬ 
motion’’  and,  of  course,  exerted 
proper  initiative — could  unquestion¬ 
ably  increase  its  sales  quickly  and 
very  substantially. 

Taxes  and  Small  Merchants 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

encouragement  of  co-operatives, 
merchants  are  losing  confidence  and 
if  it  continues  for  much  longer,  an¬ 
other  depression  will  lie  on  its  way. 
And  when  it  comes  if  the  present 
earnings  tax  law  is  not  changed  so 
as  to  allow  business  to  build  up  a 
surplus  to  tide  it  over,  the  la.st  de¬ 
pression  will  sink  into  significance 
in  comparison. 

The  present  administration  right 
from  the  President  to  the  last  man 
in  Congress,  has  gone  on  record  as 
working  for  the  interest  of  small 
business.  If  small  business  is  going 
to  survive,  this  law,  must  be  changed. 
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Announcement 

The  testing  of  merchandise  as  a  buying  practice  is  being  adopted 
in  England.  On  May  4th  a  testing  laboratory  was  opened  in 
London,  under  the  corporate  name 

R.  T.  S.  A.  Testing  House,  Inc. 

Official  Laboratory 

Retail  Trading  Standards  Association 
of  Great  Britain 

Members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  will  be  pleased  to  know  their 
Bureau  cooperated  in  training  the  director  of  the  new  labora¬ 
tory,  and  provided  the  testing  data  an  methods  of  test  and 
grading  of  results.  There  will  be  on  exchange  of  data  between 
the  two  retailers’  laboratories  in  the  future. 


BETTER  FABRICS  TESTING  BUREAU 

Official  Laboratory 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City 

Affiliated  with 

R.  T.  S.  A.  Testing  House,  Inc. 

Retail  Trading  Standards  Association  of  Great  Britain 
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Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


tion,  coordination,  and  basic  nn- 
derstandiiiK  between  tbe  several 
departments  comjjrising  a  busi¬ 
ness.  lnter-dei)artmental  coop¬ 
eration,  coordination,  and  under¬ 
standing  concerning  traftic  and 
transportation  matters  can  1h*  ob¬ 
tained  by : 

1.  Kmploying  a  capable  traftic 
manager  and  establishing  a 
well-organized  traftic  depart¬ 
ment. 

2.  \’esting  in  tbe  traftic  manager 
broad  jmwers  and  jurisdiction 
over  all  centralized  traftic 
functions. 

3.  Supjtorting  the  traftic  depart¬ 
ment  financially  and  morally. 

4.  Creating  an  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  regarding  the  matters 
in  which  the  tniftic  deiiartment 
can  l)e  of  assistance  to  them. 

5.  Establishing  an  understand¬ 
ing  by  the  other  departments 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  department  over  the  decen¬ 
tralized  traffic  functions,  and 
the  nature  of  its  control — that 
is,  whether  direct,  supervisory, 
consultative,  or  merely  infor¬ 
mational'.” 


disc,  check  same  and  send  it  to  the 
r.otir  itntnediately.” 

Kobackvr  Stores,  Toledo,  Ohio 
“Stnall  jfiitntnetl  sticker  wliiclt  is 
placed  directly  on  the  ties;  alxmt  the 
center  of  the  reverse  side.” 

R.  H.  Mary  &  C.o.  Inc.,  ISetc  York 
City 

"1  ;  Less  expensive  neckwear  is 
tisttally  hulk-marked. 

2 :  Neckwear  in  prices  ranging 
titider  $1.59  are  marked  with 
the.  l*in-(  )n  ticket. 

2 :  Neckwear  over  this  jtrice  is 
marked  with  either  the  I’in-On 
Machine  or  the  Clip-on." 

The  May  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
“Pin  ticket  on  the  inside  smaller 
end  of  the  tie.  The  hole  made  hy  the 
])in  is  not  noticeable. 

“We  find  the  alM)ve  method  to  be 
the  most  economical  and  the  speedi¬ 
est.” 


Marking  Men’s  Neckties 

To  develop  information  for  a 
memlter,  we  sent  an  iiKpiiry  to  sev¬ 
eral  stores  asking  them  how  they 
marked  men’s  neckties.  We  are  re¬ 
producing  the  replies : 

Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa: 

“On  neckties  retailing  up  to  $1 
we  mark  with  the  gum  lalxd.  Those 
retailing  alwve  $1  are  marked  with 
the  pin-on-ticket.” 

Boston  Store,  Chicago,  III.: 

“Pin-on  machine  on  the  ijiside  tij) 
of  the  smaller  end.” 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Steuart  &  Company, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

“Clii)-On  machine  for  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  men’s  neckties.  We  find  this 
procedure  very  satisfactory.” 

Marking  Kitchen  Tables,  Cabinets 
and  Breakfast  Sets 

We  also  wrote  to  several  stores 
to  secure  information  for  a  memlx'r 
on  marking  practices  in  connection 
with  the  above  merchandise.  We 
are  reproducing  the  replies ; 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“We  mark  only  the  floor  samples.” 


“1 :  Special  Pin-On  with  the  No. 
666  tag. 

2:  Clip-on  with  the  CTWl-116 
tag. 

The  clip  tag  is  the  lowest  priced  tag 
available  for  this  purpose.” 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“We  send  tickets  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  which  are  attached  at  the 
same  time  our  labels  are  attached. 
Now  in  regard  to  the  ties  which 
we  purchase  for  our  Bargain  .Annex 
and  Bargain  Basement,  we  use  gum 
labels.  We  find  these  cheaper  and 
we  get  a  greater  production  than  we 
do  with  the  pin-on  tickets.  The 
tickets  which  I  am  enclosing  can  be 
purchased  from  the  tie  houses  at  a 
very  nominal  cost.  I  have  Ijeen  using 
this  system  for  about  a  year  and  we 
find  that  we  can  receive  merchan- 


Bloomingdale's,  Netc  York  City 

“Kitchen  tables  are  marked  with 
a  gum  lalxl  placed  underneath  the 
table.  Kitchen  cabinets  are  marked 
with  gum  lalx'ls  placed  on  the  back 
of  tbe  cabinet.  Breakfast  sets  are 
marked  with  a  large  string  tag 
fastened  to  the  table.  .All  floor  sam¬ 
ples,  of  course,  are  marked  with 
.string  tags.” 

The  Herzfeld-Phillipson  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

“All  this  class  merchandise  is  sold 
from  floor  samples  and  orders  filled 
from  warehouse  stock.  Both  floor 
samples  and  warehouse  stock  are 
marked. 

“Am  enclosing  copies  of  tag  we 
use.  Stub  is  attached  to  merchan¬ 
dise.  and  the  “3  by  5”  portion  of 
tag  is  kept  in  a  card  index  file  by 


merchandise  control  clerk.  When 
merchandise  is  sold,  the  card  is  sent 
tt)  warehouse  with  sale.scheck  or 
order.  'I'he  order  is  then  filled  with 
merchandise  bearing  the  corresixnid- 
ing  stub  ticket.” 


(3.x5)  (IHx.si 

■Article . Dept . 

Art . 

.Style.No . Mfg . . 

Color  or  Finish . Color . 


Season  . 

1  'rice  . 

No.  48368 


Season . 

Price . 

Dept . 

No.  48368 


Cimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

“We  use  string  tags.” 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
l\etc  York  City 

“In  addition  to  the  .sample  tickets 
now  apjx'aring  on  the  floor  samples, 
we  are  also  marking  all  of  the  stock 
in  reserve.  The  price,  season  letter, 
classification,  etc.,  are  marked  on 
the  backs  of  the  kitchen  cabinets  and 
on  tbe  underside  of  tbe  tops  of  tables 
and  chairs  in  colored  crayon.” 

II.  &  S.  Pogue  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

“Plea.se  lx*  advised  that  we  mark 
the  floor  .samples  as  well  as  the  ware¬ 
house  stock.” 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

“Kitchen  tables  —  Medium  size 
string  tag  attached  to  drawer  pull. 

“Kitchen  cabinets — Time  payment 
.string  tag  attached  to  drawer  pull  or 
knob. 

“Breakfast  sets — Time  payment 
string  tag  attached  to  most  conveni¬ 
ent  and  con.spicuous  place. 

“This  method  is  used  in  price 
marking  floor  samples  and  all  re¬ 
serve  stock  that  is  uncrated.  If 
merchandise  in  re.serve  stock  is  crat¬ 
ed  and  it  is  impractical  to  attach  a 
string  tag,  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  stock  numlxT,  seasonal 
code,  and  selling  price  is  marked 
with  crayon  on  the  container. 

“When  this  type  of  merchandise 
is  sent  direct  to  warehouse  or  fX)ol 
stock  which  is  controlled  by  perpetu¬ 
al  inventory  cards  against  which 
mark-up  or  mark-downs  may  be 
taken,  only  tbe  seasonal  code  and 
stock  number  are  shown  on  the 
price  ticket  or  container. 

“Floor  samples  are  also  priced 
with  a  small  sign  card  showing  the 
cash  price,  down  payment  and 
monthly  terms.” 
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THEY’RE  in  a  hurry.  They  have  only  a  few  minutes 
—  and  several  purchases  to  make.  Naturally,  they’re 
going  to  the  store  that  gives  the  quickest  service. 

They  chose  this  store  because  its  National  Cash 
Register  equipment  allows  the  fastest  possible  service. 
They  know  they  won’t  have  to  wait  —  while  a  sales¬ 
person  looks  for  a  sales  book,  while  she  writes  out  a 
sales  check,  and  while  she  rushes  back  and  forth  to 
get  change  and  parcels  for  previous  customers. 

In  this  store,  they’ll  get  a  salesperson’s  individual 
attention  and  make  their  selections  at  once.  Their 
salesgirl  will  record  the  sale,  wrap  the  purchase,  and 
give  them  their  change  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell. 

They  won’t  have  to  wait  anywhere  —  so  they  are 
sure  to  have  time  to  make  all  their  purchases. 

Quick  National  Cash  Register  service  gives  custom¬ 
ers  time  to  buy  more,  because  it  doesn’t  make  them 
wait.  It  pleases  them  and  brings  them  back  to  the  store. 

Have  the  National  representative  check  your  store 
and  make  a  survey.  You’ll  be  under  no  obligation 
•  .  .  but  the  results  may  show  you  how  to  increase 
your  volume  and  your  profits. 


DAYTON,  OHIO^ 

Cash  Registers  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Posting  Machines  •  Bank- 
Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Check-Writing  and  5ignmg  Machines  •Analysis  Machines 
•  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Accounting  Machine  Desks  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


New  Use  for  Photographic  Record-Keeping 

{Continued  from  page  31) 


also  contains  the  entire  Main  Store 
set,  one-half  of  which  is  less  than 
thirty  clays  old.  the  other  half  being 
more  than  thirty,  but  less  than  sixty 
clays  old.  The  Main  Store  cards  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  merely  to 
equalize  the  work  of  photographing. 

This  system  is  the  result  of  ex¬ 
periments  which  were  started  in  the 
spring  of  1936  and  which  included 
tests  to  show  the  speed  of  photo¬ 
graphing,  the  degree  of  reduction 
and  sub.sequent  magnification  most 
suitable,  tlie  percentage  of  cards 
which  have  entries  on  both  sides 
and  must  therefore  be  photographed 
twice,  the  best  color  of  ink  to  be 
used  for  manual  notations,  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  photographing  at  night, 
a  method  of  checking  the  number  of 
reels  sent  to  or  received  from  the 
processing  plant,  and  later  to  and 
from  each  of  our  stores,  studies  of 
the  time  required  to  place  a  reel  in 
the  projector  and  turn  to  the  desig¬ 
nated  film,  and  a  comparison  with 
the  time  required  to  make  an  inquiry 
by  telephone  and  teletype  and  re¬ 
ceive  an  answer,  the  limit  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  films,  the  be.st  time 
of  the  month  to  photograph,  a  meth¬ 
od  of  dating  the  films  at  convenient 
intervals,  and.  of  course,  the  cost. 

Speed  of  Photographing :  Decid¬ 
ing  at  the  outset  to  train  our  own 
employees,  we  selected  two  young 
men  from  our  own  force  and  in  two 
or  three  days  were  able  to  teach 
them  how  to  operate  the  machines. 
During  the  first  few  days,  they  pho¬ 
tographed  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  cards  an  hour,  but  by  the 
end  of  two,  weeks  they  were  able  to 
photograph  1100  an  hour.  We  re¬ 
gard  this  latter  figure  as  a  fair 
average. 

Sice  of  Image:  Recordak  machines 
are  furnished  with  cameras  to  pro¬ 
duce  either  one  or  two  different  size 
negatives,  one  reducing  the  object 
photographed  seventeen  to  one  and 
the  other  reducing  twenty-three  to 
one.  The  same  projector  may  be 
used  for  both,  but  the  size  of  the 
projected  image  will,  of  course, 
differ.  When  seventeen  to  one  film 
is  projected,  the  image  is  33j/^% 
larger  than  the  original.  When 
twenty-three  to  one  film  is  projected, 
the  image  is  the  same  size  as  the 
original.  Both  sizes  were  tried  but 
the  twenty-three  to  one  size  was  se¬ 
lected  because  the  screen  of  the  pro¬ 
jector  is  just  laYge  enough  to  ac- 
commrxlate  two  images  of  this  size 


at  the  same  time,  and  lx)th  sides  of 
the  ledger  card  can  be  projected 
simultaneously. 

Color  of  Ink:  Recordak  film  is 
panchromatic  and  should  render 
colors  in  monochrome  tones  ap¬ 
proaching  their  actual  vi.sual  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  Our  ledger  cards 
are  huff  color.  Some  of  the  entries 
on  them  are  made  with  ink  in  long- 
hand.  Te.sts  of  inks  of  various  colors 
indicated  that  black  and  blue  were 
reproeluced  lK*st,  and  the  use  of  other 
colors  were  prohibited. 

Films  Bear  Dates  of  Photograph¬ 
ing:  Recordak  machines  were  de¬ 
signed  for  ])hot()graphing  checks  in 
banks  and  are  equipped  with  ad¬ 
justable  discs  which  are  photo¬ 
graphed  at  intervals  on  the  edge  of 
the  film.  We  use  the  discs  to  show 
the  date  of  photographing.  This  date 
appears  on  the  projected  image  and 
is  a  permanent  record  of  the  date  on 
which  the  cards  were  photographed. 

Filing  I  ’erified :  Before  the  actual 
work  of  photographing  is  started 
each  night,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
return  all  the  cards  of  the  section 
to  be  photographed  to  the  files.  .After 
that  is  done,  searchers  inspect  the 
files  for  misfiled  cards,  which,  of 
course,  are  re-filed  in  their  proper 
places  immediately.  .Any  Branch 
Store  that  receives  a  set  of  films  can 
therefore  Ik*  sure  that  it  has  the 
photographs  of  all  its  open  accounts, 
anfl  that  any  account  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  films  has  probablv  been 
closed. 

Little  Floor  Spare  Required  :  The 
machines  themselves  require  but 
little  floor  space,  hut  we  found  after 
the  first  few  weeks  of  trial  that  it 
was  l)etter  to  take  the  machines  to 


the  cards  than  to  take  trays  of  cards 
to  the  machines.  We  therefore  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  a  roller  base 
for  the  machines,  which  enables  the 
operators  to  move  them  from  file  to 
file  as  the  work  progresses.  It  also 
enables  us  to  move  them  out  of  the 
office  after  the  night's  work  is  fin¬ 
ished.  and  bring  them  hack  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

Recordak  Film  is  16  mm  film,  and 
is  supplied  in  200  feet  reels.  The 
take-up  spools  in  the  camera,  as  well 
as  the  reels  on  the  j)rojectors,  arc 
made  to  take  100  feet,  and  the  100 
feet  reel  is  therefore  regarded  as  the 
unit.  One  hundred  feet  of  film  in 
the  size  that  we  photograph  will  take 
alH)Ut  4500  pictures.  .A  complete 
monthly  run  of  our  cards,  with 
fronts  and  hacks  of  those  Branch 
Store  cards  which  have  entries  on 
l)oth  sides,  one  side  only  of  the 
Main  Store  cards,  and  guides,  totals 
more  than  150,000  photographs  and 
requires  more  than  forty  reels.  The 
cards  are  photographed  between  five 
in  the  afternoon  and  one  in  the 
morning,  by  two  operators  who  take 
alxrtit  ten  nights  to  complete  the 
work.  .At  a  quarter  to  twelve,  mid¬ 
night.  the  completed  reels  are  called 
for  by  a  Western  Union  messenger, 
who  takes  them  to  the  Recordak 
])rocessing  plant  (which,  fortunately, 
can  be  reached  in  fifteen  minutes)  in 
time  to  lx*  included  in  their  night 
work.  The  develo]x*d  reels  are  re¬ 
turned  by  mail  at  9  ;30  the  following 
morning. 

The  actual  cost,  including  rentals, 
materials  and  lalK)r,  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  cost  of  insurance,  but 
even  if  this  were  not  so.  the  benefit 
of  reduced  telephone  and  teletype 
traffic,  the  relief  given  to  credit  au- 
thorizers  at  the  Alain  Store,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lx?tter  service  given  to 
our  customers,  have  made  us  well 
satisfied  with  the  svstem. 


CAPITAL  TO  INVEST 

We  have  had  several  requests  lately  from  retail  execu¬ 
tives  who  would  like  to  invest  capital  ami  services  in  de¬ 
partment  or  specialty  stores. 

Member  stores  interested  in  adtiing  capital  and  servi¬ 
ces  might  write  to 

The  Manager  of  the 

CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS. 
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Burroughs 


lUIROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
ROOKKEEPING  MACHINE 

TIm  iMchinc  molt  commonly  used  in  stores  (or 
si  bookkeeping  not  requiring  typewritten  dcserip- 
Hon.  Posts  eombinstiens  ol  related  records  in 
one  operation. 


IURR0U6HS  ELECTRIC 
DUPLEX  CALCULATOR 

Ai^matieally  accumulates  individual  totals, 
■•king  H  the  ideal  machine  for  a  non>listinf 
sales  audit. 


THERE  ARE 

BURROUGHS  MACHINES 
FOR 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 

Billing  and  Bookkeeping  .  .  .Credit 
History  Records 

SALES  AUDIT 

Listing  and  Non-Listing 

INSTALLMENT  RECORDS 

Regular  or  Window  Plan 

CASH  RECEIPTING 

Paybill  or  Selling  Department  Cashiers 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  AND 
VOUCHER  SYSTEMS 

To  Suit  the  Many  Different  Arrangements 

PAYROLL 

Social  Security  Records 

CLAIM  REBILLING 
WORKROOM  COST  RECORDS 
GENERAL  OFFICE  WORK 

Typing,  General  Adding  and  Calculating 


lURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 

Its  many  new  automatic  leaturct  make  it  the 
popular  machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  post¬ 
ing,  in  one  operation,  combinations  of  records 
requiring  typewritten  description. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  Igures  at  one  tfane.  and  pro* 
vides  a  separate  totd  of  each  set/  adds  groups 
^tf  A^pures,  for^sis^ti^r^E  atotal  of  each  group  anda 
grand  total  of  group  totals  without  relistlog. 


BURROUGHS  ADDiNG  MACHiNE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


FOR  EVERY  DEPARTMENT 
STORE  NEED 

Burroughs  meets  the  figuring,  accounting,  ca  h  registering,  and  typing  requirements 
of  department  stores  with  new  and  modem  machines.  For  any  type  of  job.  Burroughs 
can  recommend  the  particular  machine  that  will  do  the  work  with  the  utmost  speed, 
ease  and  simplicity  —  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  greatest  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  Every  Burroughs  machine  is  sturdy  and  dependable.  It  carries  the  standard 
Burroughs  guarantee  —  and  is  backed  by  Burroughs  service.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  or  a  demonstration,  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write  direct. 
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Stores  and  Universities  Cooperate  on 
Retail  Training  Projects 


Two  reports  during  the  last 
month  contributed  evidence  of 
closer  relationship  lK*t\veen  mer¬ 
chants  and  schools  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  education  and  training  of 
future  store  employees. 

In  two  cities.  Pittsburgh  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  retailers  gave  their  supjwrt  in 
the  financing  and  direction  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  retail  training  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  local  universities. 

h'ight  Pittsburgh  stores,  it  was  re- 
])orted.  have  contributed  a  total  of 
$18,000  for  the  comjdetion  of  the 
nineteenth  floor  of  the  skvscrajier 
.school  building,  the  unique  forty- 
five  story  Cathedral  of  Learning  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

W  hen  completed  the  section  will 
1k‘  the  permanent  head(iuarters  of 
the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
'I'raining. 

In  Chicago,  the  Northwestern 
University  ScIkm)!  of  Commerce  an¬ 
nounced  that  twelve  major  execu¬ 
tives  from  retail  e.stahlishmeuts  in 
Chic.'igo  and  Evanston  will  make  up 
the  meml)ershi]5  of  a  new  .Advisory 
Committee  formed  to  guide  the 
]K)licv  and  growth  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Retailing  program  and  to 
recommend  projects  for  current 
study. 

'Pile  Committee  includes;  D.  F. 
Kelly,  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger.  'Phe  Fair:  Leon  Mandel.  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
Mandel  Brothers;  Donald  M.  Nel¬ 
son.  vice-president.  Sears.  Roebuck 
&  Co. :  Elmer  Stevens,  president 
and  general  manager.  Chas.  .A. 
Stevens  &  Co.;  Cordon  L.  Pirie. 
general  manager.  Car.son.  Pirie. 
.Scott  &  Company ;  .A.  F.  W’est])hal. 
director  of  personnel.  Alarshall 
Field  &  Company ;  hdmer  W'ieholdt, 
president.  W'ielxildt  Stores.  Inc.; 
Justin  \V.  Dart,  general  manager, 
W'algreen  Company;  J.  Fspovich. 
general  manager.  Boston  Store ; 
John  1).  Finch,  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Lord’s.  Inc., 
Evanston;  Raymond  H.  Folger, 
vice-jiresident.  Montgomery  W'ard 
&  Co. ;  Frederick  Kesch.  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Jewel  Tea  Conqiany. 

Phe  functions  of  this  Committee, 
which  will  meet  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  school  year,  are  ( 1 J  to 
recommend  projects  for  .study  in  the 
Chicago  area  that  will  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  university  to  re¬ 
tailing  establishments  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  valuable  tea<Jiing  material ;  (2) 
to  atlvise  members  of  the  university 


staff  on  the  personnel  and  training 
needs  of  retail  stores  in  the  Chicago 
area;  (3)  to  suggest  means  by  which 
the  university  may  best  train  stu¬ 
dents  to  meet  these  needs;  and  (4) 
to  contribute  to  the  thinking  behind 
the  university’s  ])rogram  of  courses 
and  aid  in  determining  the  direction 
to  which  further  develojiments  might 
take  place.  Meml)ers  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  also  advise  on  jirohlems 
connected  with  the  growth  of  the 
Retail  Service  Scholarshi])  plan  for 
graduate  students,  which  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  Professor  Dellx'rt  J. 
Duncan  last  year  to  he  continued 
and  expanded  in  the  school  year, 
1937-38.  .All  companies  on  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  are  coo])erating 
with  the  university’s  service  scholar¬ 
ship  plan. 

The  stores  in  Pittsburgh  which 
are  the  donors  of  the  gift  for  com- 


'Phe  retailers  who  inserted  the.se 
adverti.sements  are,  by  and  large, 
ethical  and  fair-minded  men.  I  am 
frank  to  admit  that  advertisements 
from  our  own  store  in  Brooklyn  are 
among  the  unholy  examples  that  I 
liave  submitted.  Our  only  excuse  is 
the  .same  as  that  given  by  the  other 
merchants.  W’e  regret  and  (kqdore 
that  type  of  advertising  hut  when 
some  ruthless  comi>etitor  starts  "hit¬ 
ting  Ixlow  the  l)elt.’’  we  feel  forced 
to  retaliate  in  order  to  remain  in 
husine.ss. 

Now  let  us  scan  the  record  of  a 
city  wherein  advertisers  and  publish¬ 
ers  have  taken  a  firm  and  concerted 
stand  against  the  acceptance  of  mis¬ 
leading  and  confidence-destroying 
copy.  I  refer  to  the  city  of  Syracuse 
in  the  State  of  New  A'ork.  Most  of 
the  advertisements  that  I  read  to  you 
from  the  newspapers  of  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  New  A'ork  could  not 
have  gained  admittance  to  the  col¬ 
umns  of  any  Syracuse  news])aper. 
The  three  daily  papers  there  have 
resolved  to  keep  their  advertising- 
columns  as  as  confidence-worthy  as 
their  news-columns.  'Phey  have, 
through  the  Syracuse  Publishers’ 
.Association,  agreed  to  uphold  a 
strong  code  of  advertising  ethics 
promulgated  by  the  local  advertisers. 

Let  me  cite  an  instance  of  how 
this  control  works.  One  of  the  larg¬ 


pletion  of  the  Re.search  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training  are  as  announced 
by  Bishop  Brown,  director  of  the 
Bureau,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Frank  & 
Seder,  Cimhel  Brothers,  Joseph 
Horne  Co.,  'Phe  Rosenbaum  Com¬ 
pany,  Meyer  Jonasson  Conqiany, 
and  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Inc. 

Construction  work  has  already  Ix- 
gun  on  tlie  eighteenth  floor  offices, 
layout  plans  include  a  classroom, 
director’s  room,  student  locker 
rooms,  individual  offices,  and  a  mail¬ 
ing  and  mimeographing  rfxxn.  The 
Bureau  publications  and  reference 
files  will  Ik*  kept  in  a  large  library 
and  reading  room. 

The  lalMiratory  room  will  ])rovide 
an  interesting  e.xperiment  in  modern 
teaching.  Furnished  with  movable 
ec|uiiuuent.  the  room  will  he  adapted 
for  moving  pictures,  model  window 
and  interior  displays,  research  work, 
style  shows,  and  textile  exhibits. 
'Pweiity-eight  students  are  enrolled 
in  tlie  graduate  course  this  year. 


est  advertisers  iu  Syracuse  recently 
became  recalcitrant.  He  wanted  to 
make  certain  advertising  claims  that 
were  Ixlow  tlie  required  standards. 
.A  telegram  was  sent  to  him  which 
read  as  follows ; 

‘‘Due  to  the  fact  that  your  adver¬ 
tising  has  not  met  the  re(|nirements 
of  the  Code  of  .Advertising  Kthics. 
suhscrilied  to  by  the  newspapers  of 
Syracuse,  nor  has  any  response  been 
received  to  a  request  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  this  advertising,  we  regret 
to  inform  you  that  the  newspai)ers  of 
Syracuse  will  accept  no  further  ad¬ 
vertising  from  your  concern  until 
such  time  as  a  conference  can  he  held 
with  a  responsible  member  of  your 
firm  to  discuss  the  type  of  copy  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  local  pajxrs.” 

.As  you  may  have  guessed,  the  re¬ 
calcitrant  advertiser  did  not  lose 
much  time  in  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence.  He  firomptly  signed  ati  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that,  in  his  future 
advertising,  the  billowing  rules 
wotild  lie  observed. 

(.A)  /!//  underselling  claims  zeill  he 
abandoned. 

(  B )  Coniparatiz'e  prices  zi'ill  be  ac¬ 
curate. 

(C)  Merchandise  zvill  be  .wld  as 
advertised  and  at  the  adver¬ 
tised  prices. 

fD)  ''Free'’  offers  zeill  not  be  u.scd. 

'Phis  form  of  advertiser-media 
control  has  heeti  in  effect  in  Syracuse 


Others  Call  Us  Liars!” 

( Continued  from  page  30 ) 
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was  a 


Engineer 


The  insurance  buyers  who  organized 
Liberty  Mutual  in  1912,  reasoned  this 
wav;  “Accidents  do  not  just  happen. 
They  are  caused.  Those  causes  can  be 
removed.  Therefore,  we  will  organize 
our  own  company  and  develop  the 
finest  accident  prevention  facilities. 
We  will  prevent  losses.  We  will  save 
lives  and  suffering.  By  doing  so  we 
will  control  the  cost  of  our  insurance, 
secure  lower  rates.”  And  so  our  first 
employee  was  an  accident  prevention 
engineer. 

Results  prove  the  soundness  of  this 
plan.  Today  Liberty  Mutual  is  the 
largest  writer  of  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  country.  Most  of  this  bus¬ 
iness  has  come  from  one  person  telling 
another.  If  you,  too,  want  to  save 
safely  on  your  insurance,  and  to  enjoy 
better  service  through  dealing  direct 
with  this  company,  write  today  on 
your  business  letterhead.  We  will  send 
you  promptly  information  about  our 
insurance  plan,  now  in  effect  in  lead¬ 
ing  department  stores  throughout  the 
country. 


DAVID  S.  BEYER,  first  •mploy«« 
and  continuously  in  chorgA  of 
liborty  Mutual's  loss  provontion 
sorvico. 


CAREFUL 


UNDERWRITING 

tfracTive  loss  privention 

;t:„T lower  p,,. 


direct  dealing 

i  *peciajlsts!‘^w^{^,j  cuts" 
s  selling  '■ed  tape  and 


LIBERTY 


MUTUAL 


dividends 


Home  Office:  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Liberty  Mutual  writes  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Public  Liability,  Automobile, 
Burglary,  Elevator,  Plate  Glass  and  other  forms  of  casualty  insurance;  also  Fidelity  and 
Forgery  Bonds.  All  forms  of  fire  insurance  written  through  our  associate  company 
United  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Ogteti  in  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 


more  than  54  million 
sated  you  a  substantial 
m  .vour  insurance 
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since  Ueceniber  1.  1936.  The  re¬ 
tailers  of  that  city,  instead  of  finding 
the  censorship  irksome,  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  it.  Consumers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  say  with  pride  “If  you  see  it 
advertised  in  the  Syracuse  papers, 
it’s  so !’’  As  far  as  the  newspapers 
are  concerned,  advertising  linage  has 
not  decreased.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  increased  approximately  13% 
over  the  corre.sponding  period  a 
year  ago. 

The  simple  purpose  and  effect  of 
this  censorship  has  l)een  to  protect 
the  great  majority  of  fair-minded 
advertisers  against  the  small  minori¬ 
ty  of  destructive  advertisers  who 
otherwise  succeed  in  lowering  the 
entire  level  of  competitive  .standards. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  what 
Syracuse  and  a  few  other  cities  have 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  adver¬ 
tiser-media  cooperation  can  also  be 
accomplished  in  Chicago.  Cleveland. 
New  York  and  in  all  other  cities 
throughout  the  country.  I  not  only 
l)elieve  that  this  can  l>e  accomplished 
but  I  have  the  growing  feeling  that 
it  must  be  accomplished,  if  news- 
])apers  and  advertisers  are  to  stave 
off  unwelcome  and  bureaucratic  gov¬ 
ernment  censorship. 

Government  Control 

Just  two  weeks  ago  today.  Dr. 
Harold  W.  Dodds,  President  of 
Princeton  University,  sounded  a 
stirring  note  against  the  growing 
trend  towards  government  control. 
He  said : 

“We  are  told  to  unload  our  troubles 
in  the  lap  of  government  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  all  right.  It  is  a  profit¬ 
able  doctrine  for  the  politicians.  ‘Just 
turn  over  your  worries  to  us,’  they 
said,  ‘Let  us  have  all  the  power  we 
need  and  we  will  idan  and  arrange 
your  life  accordingly’. 

“Are  human  beings  banpiest  in  the 
long  run  under  a  great  white  father 
(which,  being  interpreted,  means 
despotism)  ?  If  the  answer  is  yes.  then 
democracy  is  a  disease,  to  be  cured 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

“In  the  past,  the  genius  of  -America 
has  refused  to  accept  such  a  diag¬ 
nosis.  Our  creed  has  been  that  de¬ 
mocracy  is  not  oidy  possible  but  de¬ 
sirable  and  the  only  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  will,  in  the  long  run. 
satisfy  the  self-restiect  of  a  self-re¬ 
specting  people.’’ 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  created  the 
impression  that  T  am  trying  to  lay 
the  “sick-baby"  of  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  exclusively  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  newspaper  publishers.  On  the 
contrary,  I  fully  agree  that  adver¬ 
tisers  must  cooperate  whole-heart¬ 
edly  and  unreservedly.  'I'he  first 
thing  that  both  parties  must  do,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to.  regard  this  prob¬ 
lem  as  their  joint  res|X)nsibility  and 


to  substitute  “cooperation"  for 
"proscrastination”. 

Every  time  that  I  think  of  the 
menace  of  government  censorship, 
there  comes  to  my  mind  Mr.  Aesop’s 
fable  about  the  lion,  the  bear  and 
the  fox.  The  lion  and  the  bear,  as 
you  recall,  came  simultaneously 
upon  the  carcass  of  a  sheep.  They 
fought  desperately  for  the  carcass 
until  both  beasts  lay  weak  upon  the 
ground.  A  fox,  observing  their 
lielpless  condition,  stepped  quietly  in 
lietween  them  and  carried  off  the 
Ixioty.  Thereupon  the  lion  and  the 
liear  Ix'gan  to  lament.  “Poor  crea¬ 
tures  that  we  are,’’  they  cried,  “to 
injure  each  other  for  the  sole  jiur- 
pose  of  supplying  an  intruder  with 
a  good  dinner !’’ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  advertisers 
and  publishers  have  no  good  reason 
to  quarrel.  The  lion  and  the  lx*ar 
came  to  grips  over  something  that 
they  really  wanted,  namely  a  good 
dinner.  Advertisers  and  publisliers 
have  reached  a  stale-mate  over 
something  that  neither  of  them  want, 
namely,  bad  advertising. 

So  much  for  criticism  and  now  for 
what  I  hope  is  a  constructive  sug¬ 
gestion  ; — 

\  Four-Point  Program 

1.  Let  advertisers  and  advertising 
media  through  their  various 
trade  associations  sponsor  a  .se¬ 
ries  of  get-together  meetings  be¬ 
tween  advertisers  and  publishers 
in  the  fifty-five  cities  in  which 
Better  Business  Bureaus  are 
e.stablished. 

2.  Let  these  local  Bureaus  suggest, 
as  a  basis  for  discussion,  that  the 
Fair  Practice  Standards  of  the 
National  Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  be  made  a 
])art  of  every  advertising  con¬ 
tract. 

3.  Let  the  sponsoring  group  of 
trade  associations,  after  six 
months’  time,  make  iniblic  a  re- 
])ort  of  what  has  been  accom- 
jilished  in  the  way  of  advertiser- 


publisher  ccKiperation  in  each  of 
these  fifty-five  cities. 

4.  Let  the  same  s|X)nsoring  group, 
after  a  year’s  time,  commission 
some  impartial  agency  such  as 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration,  to  make  public 
a  rating  of  the  “truth-in-adver- 
tising"  standards  that  prevail  in 
these  fifty-five  cities. 

I  feel  confident  that,  if  something 
like  this  were  done,  advertising  val¬ 
ues  would  grow  apace.  At  the  jires- 
ent  time,  retailers  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
order  to  do  approximately  forty- 
billions  in  volume  of  business.  Yet 
more  than  half,  perhaps,  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  reached  by  this  huge  barr,age 
of  publicity  now  say  with  disdain. 
“Oh.  that’s  just  another  advertise¬ 
ment  !’’  Eliminate  that  disdain  and 
skepticism  by  means  of  truth-in-ad- 
vertising  (at  the  same  time  retain¬ 
ing  the  color,  drama  and  verve  of 
forceful,  enthusiastic  ailvertising) 
and  T  predict  the  result  will  lie  a 
substantial  increase  in  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  in  retail  advertising  and  in  na¬ 
tional  ]iro.sperity. 

The  increased  values  to  which  1 
have  ju.st  referred  are  not  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  from  “truth-in-advertising.” 
.Another  lasting  benefit  growing  out 
of  the  elimination  of  unfair  adver¬ 
tising  practices  would  be  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unfair  .selling  practices. 
1  ,et  me  illustrate ; — 

The  use  of  a  general  underselling 
claim  (which  is  permitted  in  almost 
every  city  despite  the  objections  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureaus)  is  in¬ 
variably  the  “opening-gun"  in  a  war 
of  cut-throat  prices.  If  we  outlaw 
these  claims  we  eliminate,  to  a  great 
e.xtent,  .so-called  “predatory”  price- 
cutting.  This  would  deal  a  .solar 
ple.xus  blow  to  existing  “dog-eat- 
dog”  methods  of  doing  business  and 
pave  the  way  for  a  “live-and-let- 
live"  policy  that  is  consistent  with 
■American  standards  and  our  tradi¬ 
tional  spirit  of  “fair-]day." 


Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 


(  Continued  j 

inhumane,  to  hold  our  prison  jiopu- 
lation  in  idleness  as  it  is  to  exploit 
these  prisoners  for  jirivate  profit  and 
gain.  It  is  our  belief  those  confined 
in  prison  should  not  only  be  treated 
humanely  and  accorded  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  improvement,  but  that  they 
should  likewise  lie  required  to  render 


roin  paeje  54) 

a  useful  service  to  the  state  and  its 
political  subdivisions  but  without  en¬ 
tering  into  competition  with  free 
labor  and  free  enterprise. 

Then,  too,  they  should  lx*  ac¬ 
corded  the  opportunity  for  training 
in  some  useful  service  or  occupation 
so  the  convict  may  take  his  rightful 
place  in  productive  and  constructive 
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eniploynunt  when  he  again  enters 
the  domain  of  free  men. 

In  this  field  of  prison  labor,  every 
progressive  step  taken  means  not 
only  the  safe-guarding  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  of  free  labor  hut,  as 
well,  the  betterment  of  the  prisoner 
himself,  the  more  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  of  society,  and  the  greater  the 
reduction  in  cost  to  the  government. 

Then,  too,  how  few  as  yet  realize 
that  ninety  percent  of  our  prison 
population,  men  and  women,  come 
out  of  prison  and  return  to  their  re¬ 
spective  communities  with  little  or 
no  resources,  financial  or  otherwise, 
uninvited  and  unwelcomed  except¬ 
ing  perhaps  to  the  underworld  where 
the  natural  sequence  of  events  por¬ 
tend  more  and  more  crime.  Thus 
the  cost  of  crime  and  of  prisons  and 
of  prisoners  increa.ses  co-relatively 
year  by  year  so  that  today  we  face 
the  .staggering  e.stimate  of  cost 
amounting  to  approximately  fifteen 
billions  of  dollars  per  year.  Quite 
naturally  these  costs  are  reflected  in 
the  tax  assessment  of  the  average 
citizen.  Thus  he  indirectly  bears  a 
burdensome  relation.ship  to  this 
grave  problem  and  in  which  he 
would  profess  a  total  disinterest  and 
disregard,  if  not  of  complete  ignor¬ 
ance. 

It  is  fully  realizefl  that  the  care 
and  keeping,  the  regulation,  admin¬ 
istration  and  employment  of  our 
prison  population  involves  a  tre¬ 
mendous  task.  Then,  too,  it  is  no 
simple  problem  to  bring  together 
meti  and  women  and  groups  of  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  of  thought  to  act  in 
unison  and  in  complete  cooperation 
upon  a  subject  so  varied  and  com¬ 
plex  as  that  related  to  prisons  and 
prison  labor.  We  have  In'en  fortu¬ 
nate.  indeed,  in  having  had  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Pri.sons  and 
Prison  T^bor  and  the  several  groups 
working  with  it  as  a  great  voluntary 
coordinating  force  in  this  field  of 
endeavor. 

Tn  the  pri.son  field,  twenty-five 
years  ago.  the  National  Committee 
on  Pri.sons  and  Pri.son  T.alxir  Ix*- 
gan  the  work  of  organizing  public 
opinion  to  a  consciousness  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conditions  in  the 
prisons.  It  has  carried  on  this  work 
consistently  through  the  years,  gain¬ 
ing  in  strength  and  in  recognition  of 
the  need  for  its  work. 

Today  we  celebrate  progress.  The 
Supreme  Court  decisions  upholding 
the  more  modern  and  humane  pris¬ 
on  lal)or  laws  will  end  the  contract 
system.  Rut  the  work  is  only  be¬ 
gun.  The  Committee  must  go  for¬ 
ward.  organizing  public  under.stand- 
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ing  and  supjxjrt  and  bringing  its  ex¬ 
perience  to  bear  on  the  prison  and 
other  aspects  of  the  crime  problem. 
It  must  more  and  more  draw  the 
taxpayers,  employers,  workers,  men 
and  women  in  all  professions  and 
as.sociations  of  life,  to  realize  that 
they  have  a  great  responsibility  in 
this  field  of  prisons  and  prison  lafx)r 
and  to  make  them  not  only  articu¬ 
late  but  effectual. 

The  Committee  is  geared  to  do 
this  work.  Our  meeting  today 
demonstrates  that  all  elements  in 


Manufacturers  and  others  who  have 
adopted  these  colors  will  l)e  listed 
as  acceptors  in  the  “Standard  for 
Colors  for  Kitchen  and  Bathroom 
.\ccessories”  pamphlet  to  lie  issued 
shortly  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  which  can  lie  secured 
from  them. 

Production  of  kitchen  utensils  in 
the  standard  colors  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  hou.sewife,  for  the  first 
time,  to  assemble  a  kitchen  with  ac¬ 
cessories  in  exactly  the  same  shades 
(tf  coordinated  colors,  so  that  the 
kitchen  clock,  the  trimmings  on  the 
stove,  the  pots  and  pans,  the  kitchen 
towel,  and  similar  items  will  blend 
in  color.  Likewise,  the  bathroom  ac¬ 
cessories  may  now  l)e  coordinated 
so  that  exactly  the  right  colors  will 
l)e  available  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  the  first  standardization 
project  on  color  coordination  to  be 
undertaken  jointly  and  voluntarily 
by  repre.sentatives  f)f  the  consumer, 
manufacturer  and  retailer,  and  has 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  all 
groups.  Manufacturers  in  all  lines 
of  these  accessories  have  already  an¬ 
nounced  the  adoption  of  the  colors, 
and  many  of  them  will  place  them 
in  production  shortly. 

The  colors  selected  are  those  now 
receiving  greatest  consumer  accep¬ 
tance  in  the  stores.  Wdiile  the  stand¬ 
ard  establishes  these  colors  as  the 
“standard"  colors,  it  is  not  intended 
to  discourage  the  introduction  of 
new  colors  or  to  restrict  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  in  other  colors.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  are  free  at  all  times  to 
introduce  other  colors  and  retailers 
are  free  to  stock  colors  in  addition 
to  or  other  than  those  covered  by 
this  Standard. 

However,  the  Standard  does  pro¬ 
vide  for  definite  colors  so  that  stores 
and  customers  can  be  assured  of  ob¬ 
taining  items  of  various  kinds,  and 
materials,  at  various  times  from 
various  sources,  that  will  match  one 


our  social,  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  life  are  represented  and  work¬ 
ing  together  on  its  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  with  those  who  have  technical 
and  administrative  experience.  Great 
opportunity  lies  ahead  and  just  as 
our  prison  labor  laws  may  have 
l)earing  beyond  the  prison  field,  so 
this  working  of  many  groups  to¬ 
gether  as  the  National  Committee 
on  Prisons  and  Prison  Lal)or  may 
lead  to  joint  effort  on  other  grave 
problems  which  are  now  confronting 
the  people  of  our  time. 


another  in  color  and  that  will  form 
a  harmonious  en.semble  and  not  the 
present  hodge-podge  of  colors. 

In  order  that  consumers  may  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  significance 
of  standard  colors  and  purchase  them 
with  confidence,  it  is  recommended 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  that  articles  manufactured  to 
match  a  standard  color  be  identified 
by  a  sticker,  tag  or  other  label  se¬ 
curely  attached  to  the  article  and 
carrying  one  of  the  following  state¬ 
ments  : 

“The  -  Company  cer¬ 

tifies  this  to  be  standard  color 

No. - ,  in  accordance  with 

Commercial  Standard  CS - , 

issued  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
l)artment  of  Commerce.” 

— or — 

“Standard  Color  No. - , 

- - -  Company.” 

It  is  the  thought  of  Mr.  Denburg, 
Chairman  of  the  Housewares  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group,  that  it  seems  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  one  well  designed, 
easily  identifiable  tag  which  custom¬ 
ers  will  come  to  recognize  and  ac¬ 
cept  wherever  it  is  seen,  if  the  trade 
generally  is  to  derive  the  greatest 
good  from  the  new  color  plan.  This 
Grouj)  has  taken  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  it  is  expected  that 
a  definite  announcement  about  the 
|K)ssibility  of  a  uniform  tag  for  color 
identification  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future. 

It  is  only  fitting  to  acknowledge 
the  splendid  cooperation  that  has 
l)een  given  the  retailers  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  housewares  and  bath¬ 
room  accessories,  and  to  express  ap- 
I)reciation  for  the  wide-spread  ac¬ 
ceptance  already  accorded  these 
standard  colors  by  them  and  many 
other  related  trade  organizations  and 
consumer  groups. 


Kitchen  and  Bath  Accessory  Colors 

(Continued  from  page  33) 
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Piece  Goods 

{Continued  from  page  38) 

that  there  were  seven  stores,  and  because  she  could  not 


READY... 

No  time-wasting,  no  detours,  when  your  shipments  ore 
rushed  by  Railway  Express— the  complete,  nation-wide 
speed  service  to  all  America.  Quick  pick-up.  Prompt, 
receipted  delivery.  23,000  offices.  And  for  super-speed, 
use  super-swift  Air  Express  — 2500  miles  overnight,  at 
low,  economical  cost.  For  service  and  information, 
phone  the  nearest  Railway  Express  office. 

Railway 

Express 

AGENCY,  INC. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


show  favoritism  among  them  she  asked  the  local  Cham- 
iK'r  of  Commerce  to  act  for  her  in  arranging  a  follow-up 
lesson  for  her  classes.  Her  refpiest  met  with  enthusias¬ 
tic  assent  and  coo])eration.  and  she  was  asked  to  seKct 
merchandise  from  three  stores,  “anything  .she  wanted." 
■She  was  urged  to  Ik*  as  frank  and  critical  as  she 
liked.  The  ballroom  of  a  local  hotel  was  engaged.  The 
stores  .sent  their  window  trimmers  to  arrange  the 
dis])lays.  Refreshments  were  jjrovided.  These  mer¬ 
chants  said  that  they  would  benefit  by  having  their  cus¬ 
tomers  educated  to  better  spending,  and  asked  that  all 
store  names  he  withheld,  so  that  there  would  1k‘  no  (pies- 
tion  of  advertising  value  for  an  individual  store — "Just 
tell  the  ladies  that  the  whole  thing  was  arranged  hv 
the  merchants  of  Brown  County.” 

In  the  course  of  this  conference,  some  of  the  .State 
clothing  .sjjecialists  made  the  oh.servation  that  they  some¬ 
times  s])end  days  searching  through  store  records  to  see 
wh.'it  is  fast-color,  what  pre-shrunk,  etc.  'I'liey  suggested 
that  it  would  he  easier  for  everylMxly  if  the  manufac¬ 
turer  attached  lalnds  to  his  merchandise  stating  these 
imi>ortant  facts,  and  if  the  retailer  left  these  labels  on 
the  merchandise — they  are  often  removed  hv  stores  to¬ 
day,  according  to  these  investigators. 

New  Store  Work 

It  has  not  Ix'en  the  custom  for  the  Extension  Service 
specialists  to  wind  up  their  class  work  with  sho])ping 
tours  to  local  stores.  But  just  recently  in  several  locali¬ 
ties  this  c<K)peration  has  lK?en  so  welcomed  by  the  mer¬ 
chants.  and  has  proven  so  valuable  to  the  classes,  that 
Mrs.  Page  feels  that  jx*rhaps  this  practical  plan  has  been 
overlooked,  not  l)ecause  the  stores  stand  off  but  he- 
cau.se  the  textile  and  clothing  e.xperts  did  not  ask  the 
local  merchants  for  cooperation. 

This  coming  season  New  Jersey  merchants  are  i)lan- 
ning  a  cooi)erative  program,  and  representatives  of  the 
Extension  Service  in  other  States  will  welcome  your 
offer  of  coo])eration.  .Address  your  communication  to 
the  Clothing  Sjiecialist  in  the  Home  Economics  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture,  at  your 
State  college  or  university. 

The  importance  of  this  educational  program  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  your  piece  goods  sales  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
One  millioit  five  hundred  and  fifty  thfmsand  home¬ 
makers  with  average  incomes  of  $1,000  a  year  enrf»lled 
for  these  classes  last  year.  This  service  reaches  many 
thousand  more  homes,  for  in  addition  to  classes,  bulle¬ 
tins  on  clothing,  with  added  information  on  jiroper  care 
of  garments,  are  a  regular  feature  of  the  work.  Letters 
on  current  problems  are  answered,  and  the  radio  is  used 
for  regular  broadcasts.  For  example,  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  a  complete  radio  coverage  reached  l.‘i,000 
homes.  In  Minnesota,  a  newspaper  column  called 
“Home  Sweet  Home”  is  run  by  several  papers.  For 
women  who  cannot  leave  home  liecause  of  tiny  children 
or  illness,  loan  e.xhibits  are  prepared  and  sent  to  their 
homes.  Because  this  adult  consumer  education  of  your 
customers  reaches  rural  homes,  homes  in  industrial 
centers,  and  homes  near  many  shopping  centers,  it  is 
innx)rtant  to  you.  Because  so  much  interest  is  shown  in 
the  three  regularly  scheduled  meetings  on  buying  yard 
goods,  you  will  find  the  offer  of  cooperation  from  your 
store  will  lx.*  welcomed  by  a  clothing  specialist  who 
meets  vour  customer. 


Hosiery 

{Continued  jroni  page  44) 

sale^iK'iplc*  tell  custtHiiers  the  selling  points  of  each 
stockiiiji  with  the  coninient  “these  are  the  good  points 
of  these  stockings  and  if  you  are  getting  your  correct 
size,  1  believe  they  will  give  you  excellent  service.” 


HOW  TO  MAKE  PROMPT-PAY 
CUSTOMERS  OUT  OF  YOUR 
SLOW  ACCOUNTS 


Six  Pair  Sale  Units  I'or  the  Budget  Minded 

The  advantages  l)oth  tt)  the  retailer  and  consumer 
of  twti  and  three  pair  sales  are  now  so  universally  ad¬ 
mitted.  isn't  it  time  to  stress  .six  pair  sales  more  general¬ 
ly? 


TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE  OF  SESSIONS 

1937  Mid-Year  Convention 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  June  21-24 
MONDAY,  June  21st 

8:30  to  10:00 — Registration 
10:  US  to  12:15 — Smaller  Store  Session 
2:00  to  4:30 — Technical  Sessions — 

Controllers  -  Merchandising  - 
Store  Managenient-Traffie 
8:.30 — Electrical  .Appliance,  Merchandising  and 
Selling 

TUESDAY,  June  22na 

8:30  to  10:00 — Technical  Se.ssions 

Controllers-Dclivery 
10:15  to  12:1.5 — Joint  Session 

Store  Management-Traffic 
Technical  Sessions 
Merchandising  -  Controllers  - 
Credit 

2:(M)  to  4:30 — Joint  Session 

Merchandising,  Store  Man¬ 
agement  and  Personnel 
Technical  Sessions 
Controllers-Credit-T  raffic 

WEDNESDAY,  June  23rd 

8:30  to  lOrOO — Technical  Sessions 

Controllers- Delivery 
10:15  to  12:1.5 — Technical  Session 

Controllers-Store  Manage- 
mcnt-Credit-Traffic 
2:00  to  4:30 — Joint  Session 

Store  Management  and 
Delivery 

Merchandising  and  Traffic 
Technical  Sessions 
Controllers-Personnel 
8:30 — Smaller  Store  Session 

Control,  Management,  Traffic 
and  Personnel 


•  How  much  are  slow  ac¬ 
counts  costing in  interest, 
collection  costs,  slow  turn¬ 
over,  lost  customers,  impaired 
capital,  bad  debts?  This  new 
booklet,  "The  Ten  Hidden 
Losses  In  Slow  Charge  Ac¬ 
counts,”  points  out  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  cost  of  slow-pay 
customers.  And  best  of  all 
it  tells  you  how  many  leading 
stores  are  reducing  them  to 
the  minimum  are  putting 
slow  accounts  on  a  prompt- 
pay  basis  without  loss  of  sales! 

Based  On  Nation-Wide 
Survey 

One  of  the  leading  authori¬ 
ties  on  consumer  credit.  Dr. 


Clyde  William  Phelps,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  University  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  developed  this  lxx)k 
from  a  survey  of  credit  policies 
all  over  America.  He  prepared 
it  for  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Household  Finance 
Q)rporation  as  part  of  our 
study  of  money-management 
by  the  American  Family. 

Send  for  a  Copy  FREE! 

Because  of  its  great  value  to 
retail  credit  op¬ 
eration,  we  will 
gladly  send  you 
a  copy  absolute¬ 
ly  free.  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 


THURSDAY,  June  24th 

8:30  to  10:00 — Technical  Session -Controllers 
10:15  to  12:15 — Joint  Session 

Store  Management,  Person¬ 
nel,  Traffic  and  Delivery 
Teehnieal  Sessions 
Controllers-Credit-Delivery 
2:00  to  4:30 — Technical  Sessions 

Controllers  -  Merchandising 
Personnel-Credit 


.  .  .  one  of  the  leoding  family  finance  organizations,  with  223  offices  in  145  cities 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

Dept.  NRDG-5,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  "The  10  Hidden  Losses  In  Slow  Charge 
Accounts."  This  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  in  any  way. 

Name .  . . 

Address  . . 

City . . . State . . 
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Private  Brands  and  Labels 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


reducing  the  number  and  using  the 
house  name  only,  as  far  as  possible. 
Although  he  believes  private  brands 
and  labels  to  be  overdone,  he  does 
advocate  the  fullest  store-wide  use 
of  house  name  labels. 

.‘\n  entirely  different  situation 
from  anything  else  I  met  in  my  sur- 
very  existed  in  one  of  the  largest 
department  stores  in  a  Brooklyn 
suburb.  It  was  the  ptdicy  there 
to  have  as  much  national  brand 
labeling  as  possible,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  inducements  offered 
by  the  private  brands  in  many  of  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  stores, 
which  are  its  competitors.  The  de¬ 
partment  managers  are  expected  to 
watch  their  situations  closely,  and  to 
eliminate  a  brand  at  once  if  it  does 
not  draw  custom.  They  keep  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  repeat  orders,  which  they  re¬ 
gard  as  indications  of  consumer  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  brands.  This  sys¬ 
tem,  they  believe,  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  business  in  the  store. 

In  the  course  of  my  survey,  I  con¬ 
tacted  the  large  department  stores  in 
Philadelphia.  In  one  of  these,  there 
was  no  store-wide  policy  relative  to 
private  brands  and  labels,  and  in  fact 
they  stated  that  “they  used  them 
only  when  they  felt  it  necessary  to 
^■ompete  with  some  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brand.”  Each  department 
manager  is  permitted  to  adopt, 
subject  to  formal  ap]iroval.  .any 
private  brand  and  labels  he  may 
think  proper  for  his  department,  but 
is  not  permitted  to  adopt  a  brand 
used  in  another  department  without 
a  previous  conference  with  the  de¬ 
partment  already  using  the  brand. 
In  actual  practice,  they  brand  only 
their  highest  promotional  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  theory  being  that  the  Ix-st 
promotional  line  in  each  department 
would  give  the  l)est  results  if  brand¬ 
ed.  and  that  it  should  then  he  adver¬ 
tised  to  the  limit.  They  had  the  un¬ 
fortunate  experience  of  having  ad¬ 
vertised  widelv  a  national  line  of 
merchandise,  and  then  losing  it  to  a 
competitor.  I  went  through  a  mtm- 
Ikt  of  departments  in  this  store  and 
found  that  all  of  them  agreed  that 
there  should  be  only  one  private 
brand  in  each  department. 

In  another  of  the  large  stores  in 
Philadelphia.  I  found  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude.  In  this  store,  the 
matter  of  private  brands  and  labels 
is  handled  entirely  by  the  top  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  research  director.  They 
advised  very  few  private  brands. 
'Fhey  do  not  average  one  to  a  de¬ 


partment.  They  have  one  brand 
which  is  carried  through  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  men’s  and  women’s  wear. 
They  have  brands  which  are  carried 
by  all  the  stores  of  their  buying  or¬ 
ganization,  but  they  are  few. 

Another  of  the  very  large  stores 
in  Philadelphia  does  not  Ix'lieve  in 
private  brands  and  labels.  They 
have  a  few  that  have  been  handed 
down  for  thirty  to  forty  years,  but 
have  adopted  none  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  notable  exception 
to  this  is  their  ow'ii  brand,  which 
covers  all  of  their  imported  mer¬ 
chandise  when  handled  in  the  de¬ 
partment  selling  imported  merchan¬ 
dise  only.  In  this  store  also,  I  was 
advised  that  we  should  need  no  pri¬ 
vate  brand  or  label  other  than  the 
Gable  name. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  the 
retailer  who  decides  to  market  mer¬ 
chandise  covering  certain  specifica¬ 
tions,  differing  enough  from  most 
similar  merchandise  to  make  it  out¬ 
standing,  and  to  be  covered  by  a 
private  brand  or  label,  in  order  that 
customers  may  distinguish  it  readily 
from  all  other  merchandise  in  its 
quality,  class  or  style.  In  order  that 
this  may  be  made  effective,  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  expected  to  agree  with  a 
manufacturer  on  merchandi.se  of  cer¬ 
tain  specifications,  and  to  see  that 
these  specifications  are  carried  out 
by  the  manufacturers,  making  fre- 
(jiient  tests,  and  standing  .squarely 
behind  all  such  branded  and  lalxded 
merchandise  as  virtually  his  own 
j^roduct. 


(Continued  from  page  37) 

plete  assortments.  It  was  not  felt 
that  large  stocks  of  these  items  were 
necessary,  so  long  as  the  assortments 
are  adequate.  Good  display  was  also 
stressed  as  an  essential  element. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that 
stores  might  experiment  with  the 
ten-cent  items  by  allotting  a  six-inch 
bin  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
counter  to  them  for  a  time. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Group  to  check  into  the  values 
offered  in  ten-cent  packages  and  re¬ 
port.  on  how  they  compare  with  full- 
size  packages  of  the  same  products. 

It  was  also  urged  that  each  buyer 
present  discuss  the  question  of  ten- 
cent  items  with  his  merchandise 
manager,  and  come  prepared  to  go 


From  my  contact  with  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  large  stores  throughout 
the  East.  I  gathered  the  opinion  that 
the  necessity  for  retail  private 
brands  arose  from  the  unethical 
practices  of  some  manufacturer.s  in 
taking  advantage  of  retailers,  who 
had  advertised  and  pushed  their 
branded  merchandise  until  it  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  premier  position  in  their 
trade,  by  demanding  more  than  it 
was  worth,  and.  in  the  event  of  a 
disagreement,  removing  the  brand 
and  selling  it  to  a  competitor  who. 
of  course,  would  get  the  benefit  of 
perha])s  years  of  hard  work  and  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  part  of  the  one  from 
whom  the  brand  was  taken. 

This  was  impressed  on  me  by  all 
tbe  executives  of  large  stores  whom 
I  contacted,  who  stated  that,  if  all 
manufacturers  were  equally  ethical 
in  this  respect,  there  would  lx  no 
reason  whatever  for  retail  private 
brands.  They  regard  them  merely  as 
a  protection  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  from  any  such  adverse  action 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers. 

Another  angle  to  this  question, 
however,  is  that  in  many  ca.ses  a  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  in  a  position  to  buy  in 
large  quantities  can  procure  mer¬ 
chandise  manufacturecl  on  his  own 
specifications,  equal  to  that  of  an¬ 
other  manufacturer  in  the  same  line, 
or  perhaps  better,  sell  it  at  a  lower 
price,  and  make  more  profit  than  if 
he  were  selling  a  line  under  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  brand.  This  of  course 
justifies  the  retailer  in  using  a  pri¬ 
vate  brand  and  label  and  advertising 
and  pushing  the  merchandise  ahead 
of  all  others  in  competition  with  it. 

These  are  the  things  to  be  con- 
(Continued  on  page  71) 


into  the  (luestion  further  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  group. 

The  group  also  took  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  rising  stocks,  which  in  some 
stores  are  out  of  proportion  to  sales. 
This  condition  was  believed  to  have 
come  alK)ut  through  the  expansion 
of  lines  and  the  addition  of  new 
items,  without  sufficient  elimination 
of  items  for  which  the  demand  has 
fallen  off. 

The  influence  of  anticipatory  buy¬ 
ing,  on  the  threat  of  price  increases, 
also  came  up  for  discussion.  The 
dangers  of  advance  buying  were 
pointed  out,  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  anticipatory  buying  was 
justifiable  only  when  merchandi.se 
can  be  bought  at  a  price  lower  than 
it  has  been  at  any  other  time. 


Merchandising  News 
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NATIONAL 
COTTON  WEEK 

will  enable  you  to  sell  more  of 
the  regular  goods  on  which  you 
depend  for  your  June  and  July 
volume. 

You  have  undoubtedly  re¬ 
ceived  your  copy  of  ”  HERE’S 
HOW,”  a  booklet  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  which  will  help  you 
energize  your  selling.  About  May 
15  you  will  also  receive  the  color¬ 
ful  poster,  which  will  help  you 
dramatize  your  early  June  pro¬ 
motions. 

Start  a  successful  summer 
season  by  tying  in  with  National 
Cotton  Week,  backed  by  The 
Cotton-Textile  Institute’s  publi¬ 
city  and  advertising  program. 
Summer-time  is  cotton-time — 
and  your  big  opportunity  is  here! 

THE 

COTTON-TEXTILE 

INSTITUTE 

INC. 

320  Broadway,  New  York 


sidered  by  the  retailer,  in  order 
to  determine  the  necessity  for  pri¬ 
vate  brands  and  labels.  He  must  ask 
himself  if  he  needs  them  to  protect 
himself,  and  if,  should  he  need  them, 
the  results  will  pay  for  the  addition¬ 
al  trouble  and  exix?nse. 

My  survey  of  the  tjuestion  of  ])ri- 
vate  brands  and  lalx'ls  broujjht  me 
to  the  following  conclusions ;  that  the 
purj)ose  of  the  manufacturer’s  brand 
is  to  isolate  his  prorlucts  for  ])ro- 
tection  and  identification.  It  is  to  lx 
taken  for  granted  that  each  manufac¬ 
turer’s  brand  is  in  conformity  with 
certain  specifications,  which  may  re¬ 
fer  to  the  texture,  quality,  or  style. 
The  inference  always  is.  of  cour.se, 
that  when  a  manufacturer  brainls  a 
certain  product,  it  is  considered  as  a 
virtual  pledge  on  his  part  to  main¬ 
tain  certain  standards.  I.alxls  are 
sim])ly  the  means  of  identifying  these 
particular  brands.  I  have  not  taken 
into  account  the  cases  of  joblxrs  who 
buy  merchandise  in  the  oixn  market 
and  put  on  them  labels  which  carry 
no  signification  except  that  they  are 
johbed  by  certain  parties. 

In  order  to  make  our  own  people 
label  conscious,  and  to  have  for  im¬ 
mediate  consultation  and  for  the  use 
of  our  patrons,  a  complete  file  of 
the  labels  for  each  department,  a 
“lalxl-file”  for  each  department  was 
prepared.  One  department’s  file 
is  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
page  18.  The  lalxds  are  fa.stened 
to  a  white  card  which  is  framed 
under  glass.  The  files  have  been 
found  both  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful,  and  we  Ixlieve  them  to  be 
unique.  Eventually,  we  will  have 
either  combination  or  “hanger” 
lalxls  of  all  the  nationally  advertised 
merchandi.se  we  sell,  similar  to  those 
shown  for  Hart  Scliaffner  &  Marx, 
Middishade,  and  Hickey-Freeman 
on  the  Men’s  Clothing  Department 
File  shown  herewith. 

After  this  survey  had  been  com- 
])lcted  and  the  findings  had  been 
studied,  it  was  the  unanimous  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  William  F.  Gable 
Company  organization  that  it  would 
he  Ix'tter  not  to  increase  the  present 
number  of  private  brands ;  also  that 
some  brands  could  probably  be 
eliminated,  and  that  the  house  label 
shown  in  the  illustration,  “The 
William  F.  Gable  Company,  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa..”  would  lx  used  wher¬ 
ever  possible. 


In 

Yard  Goods 
•  Inventory 


With  labor  costs  rising  and  work  hours 
raducad,  tima  saved  bacomas  a  most 
assantial  factor  in  stora  managamant. 
Ratiograph  —  both  a  mathod  and  an 
accurata  mathamatical  instrumant  —  is 
usad  to  invantory  piaca  goods  by 
weight  instaad  of  linaar  maasuramant. 

The  10-to-l- Ratio 
of  RATIOGRAPH 

Exacting  tasts  by  storas  hava  astab- 
lishad  an  avaraga  COST  RATIO  of 
10  to  I,  as  batwaan  tha  common  maas- 
uramant  mathod  of  invantory,  and 
RATIOGRAPH. 

Avaraga  tima  of  an  amploya  laarning 
to  computa  by  RATIOGRAPH  is 
8  minutes, 

N.R.D.G.A.  INVESTIGATES 

A  racant  bullatin  issuad  on  this  subjact 
prasantad  axhaustiva  raports  from  thraa 
raprasantativa  storas,  axcarpts  from 
which  hara  follow; 

No.  I — "Wa  took  invantory  in  tha  old 
way — a  long  procass  .  .  .  than 
by  tha  Ratiograph  mathod, 
complating  it  in  ona  day.  Wa 
now  usa  it  in  our  racaiving 
room  and  coda  all  piacas 
racaivad." 

No.  2 — ".  .  .  It  is  our  purposa  to  ax- 
tand  its  usa  into  all  of  our 
yard-goods  sactions  .  .  .  will 
mora  than  pay  for  itsalf  in 
daily  usa,  and  particularly  at 
invantory  pariods." 

No.  3 — ".  .  .  hava  found  it  to  ba  an 
axtramaly  afficiant  piaca  of 
aquipmant  .  .  .  tha  answar  to 
many  of  our  problams." 


ASK  US  ABOUT 

RATIOGRAPH 

The 

ROBERT  BRITIGAN 

CORP. 

Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 

551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Room  703  Phone:  Murray  Hili  2-6579 
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•  You  know  how  it  is  when  there 
is  something  new  and  unusual  in 
your  line.  The  word  gets  around. 
Just  so  with  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania!  Everybody’s  talking  about 
its  new  version  of  glamour.  A 
sweep  of  changes  that  add  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  your  visit... new  beauty 
in  the  lobby... new  charm  in  the 
Bar... new  color  in  the  Cafe  Rouge 
...innovations  in  your  spacious 
bedroom.  Next  time  in  New  York 
see  why  retail  men  flock  to  the 
Pennsylvania! 

•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  sub¬ 
way  fare  to  anywhere  in  the  city. 


f  2200  > 
ROOMS 

•och  with  private 
bath  .... 
Rotes  begin  at 


Chicago  Office; 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 
77  .WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


Contracts  With 
Leased  Departments 

{Continued  from  page  26) 
mcnccs  with  total  sales  of  the  store 
and  sales  of  leasetl  departments  are 
deducted  to  arrive  at  sales  of  owned 
departments.  Rentals  received  from 
leased  departments  are  treated  as  an 
item  of  ijross  operating  income.  No 
attemi)t  is  made  to  acertain  the  ex¬ 
penses  that  are  borne  by  the  leased 
department  directly  or  the  expen.ses 
of  the  store  that  could  l)e  allocated  to 
them.  The  store's  expense  accounts 
arc  carried  on  its  oiwratinn  state¬ 
ment  without  exclusion  of  exi)enses 
applicable  to  leased  departments.” 

( )f  these  three  methods.  I  Ix'lieve 
the  tliird  one  is  the  one  used  hy  a 
great  many  stores,  particularly  small 
stores.  W’e  use  in  our  store  the 
following  method : 

( )n  onr  operating  statement  we 
.show  the  total  sales  of  the  store,  in¬ 
cluding  the  concessionaires,  which 
is  for  statistical  purposes  only  as 
mentioned  in  the  thinl  method.  'I'he 
concessionaire’s  sales  are  deducted, 
leaving  our  own  sales  and  we  show 
rental  received  from  the  concession¬ 
aires  as  an  item  of  gross  operating 
income.  .Ml  direct  expenses  that  are 
])aid  hy  the  concessionaires,  of 
course,  do  not  appear  in  our  ex- 
l)enses  hut  we  make  no  attem])t  to 
deduct  from  the  various  overhead 
items,  any  charges  that  may  j)roper- 
ly  he  home  hy  the  concessionaires. 

We  use  this  method  for  the  reason 
that  the  result  is  the  same  and  we 
have  always  liked  to  see  on  the  op¬ 
erating  statement  the  amount  of 
gross  rental  from  the  concession¬ 
aires. 

However,  when  we  make  up  our 
departmental  monthly  and  yearly 
statements,  we  use  a  different  meth¬ 
od.  We  show  each  concessionaire’s 
sales  as  we  would  our  own  sales  and 
as  a  cost  of  sales,  we  use  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  commission  we  re¬ 
ceive  and  the  sales.  This  gives  us  the 
gross  ])rofit.  From  this  gross  profit 
we  deduct  the  various  expense  items, 
figured  on  a  sales  percentage  basis 
that  we  feel  should  he  proportionate¬ 
ly  borne  hy  the  concessionaire,  such 
as  indirect  salaries,  rentals,  heat, 
light,  and  power,  and  other  items. 
We  feel  that  this  enables  us  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  concessionaire  is 
profitable  to  us.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  items  to  consider  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  this,  as  it  may  he  that  certain 
concessionaires  are  needed  in  the 
store  as  service  departments,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  pay  a  profit, 
Imt  this  method  will  enable  the  man¬ 
agement  to  decide  whether  or  not 
it  is  profitable  to  retain  certain  con¬ 
cessionaires. 


Specialists 

IN 

PRIVATE 

BRAND 

COSMETICS 

I  We  have  complete  facil¬ 
ities  for  analyzing,  for¬ 
mulating  and  manufac¬ 
turing  cosmetic  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  types. 

We  specialize  in  fur¬ 
nishing  attractive  jars, 
bottles,  boxes  and  cases; 
furnish  labels  and  pack- 
I  age  designs  or  fill  your 
containers  as  you  desire. 
Devoted  exclusively  to 
the  preparing  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  cosmetics,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  serve 
I  you  completely  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  full  line  of 
cosmetics  under  your 
I  own  store  name  or 
I  brand. 

I  At  your  convenience  we 
will  be  pleased  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  of  your 
I  requirements. 

COSMETIC 
DEVELOPMENTS,  INC. 

1135  West  25th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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"Dedication 


“  'vV/' 

AN  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  Recogniz¬ 
ing  this  fact,  the  world  is  becoming  increasingly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  importance  of  good  looks  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  both  the  economic  chances  and  the  general  state 
of  well  being  of  the  individual.  Hence  the  industry 
which  you  serve  has  as  the  motive  for  its  existence  the 
filling  of  definite  human  needs. 

The  scientist  in  his  labiiratory  may  unravel  the 
secrets  of  nature  and  create  products  of  unquestioned 
merit.  The  manufacturer  may  spend  vast  sums  educat¬ 
ing  the  public.  Your  store  may  establish  beautiful  de¬ 
partments  and  bring  customers  to  them  through  adver¬ 
tising;  but  you,  the  retail  salespeople  of  cosmetics, 
toiletries  and  perfumes,  may  be  regarded  as  the  hub 
of  the  gigantic  merchandising  wheel,  since  it  is  by  your 
hands  that  these  necessary  moral  props  are  distributed 
to  a  beauty-thirsty  world.  It  is  only  through  the  perfect 
coordination  of  its  various  parts  that  the  merchandising 
wheel  is  able  to  function  efficiently  and  for  the  common 
good  of  all  concerned. 

This  manual  is  presented  to  you  in  the  firm  belief 
that,  read  and  consulted  frequently,  it  will  help  you 
meet  this  responsibility. 


SPRING 

INSPIRED  THE  NEW 


Glamour  Complexion 

You’ve  thought  of  a  new  spring  outfit,  but  hove  you  thought  of  a  new  com¬ 
plexion  to  match  it?  Elizabeth  Arden,  ever  resourceful,  has  anticipated  you, 
with  the  most  original  and  radiant  idea.  One  that  gives  your  skin  the  new 
tronslucence  which  is  the  new  fashion  in  complexions.  Use  two  different  tex¬ 
tures  and  shades  of  powder  instead  of  one... not  mixed  but  superimposed 
...first,  a  brighter  powder  (illusion),  over  it.  Cameo,  a  deeper  powder... 
Elizabeth  Arden  representatives  will  show  you  exactly  how  to  apply  it.  You'll 
love  this  new  GLAMOUR! 

Illusion  Powder,  ^1.75  Cameo  Powder,  *2.00  and  *3.00 
The  New  Complexion  Box  containing  both  powders,  *3.50 


Elizabeth  <i^rden 


©il937  EA 


691  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Gives  Ton  a  Sure-Fire  Selling  Story 


SIMPLIFIED  Beauty  Care 

Time  saving. ..money  saving. ..more  efficient 

Explain  to  customers  that  make-up  will  accomplish 
real  improvement  in  loveliness  only  when  skin  is 
hrm,  smooth  and  youthful.  For  this,  Barbara  Gould 
has  developed  Simplified  Beauty  Care  which  consists 
of  only  three  preparations.  Cleansing  Cream...  a  blend 
of  the  finest  cleansing  and  lubricating  oils.  Tissue 
Cream... a  rich  cream  that  relieves  dryness  and  guards 
against  aging  lines  and  tissues.  Skin  Freshener... that 
removes  every  trace  of  cream,  and  refines  the  pores. 
These  three  preparations  comprise  a  complete  beauty 
treatment  for  the  average  skin.  In  addition  to  the  prep¬ 
arations  in  this  simplified  method,  the  Barbara  Gould 
line  includes  preparations  for  every  beauty  need. 

EXTRA!  BARBARA  GOULD 
IRRADIATED  SKIN  CREAM 

A  unique,  new  normalizer  for  both  dry 
and  oily  skins  that  your  customers  will 
thank  you  for  introducing  to  them. 

Study  the  leaflet  that  comes  with  each 
jar.  You’ll  make  many  extra  sales. 


'Simplified  Beauty  Care”  is  the  only 
system  of  its  kind  ...  It  has  what 
every  woman  wants  because  it 
saves  time  and  money. 

Use  the  Barbara  Gould  "Simpli¬ 
fied”  idea  as  an  entering  wedge  into 
your  customer’s  confidence.  She’ll 
like  it  so  well,  she  will  come  back 
to  you  for  other  Barbara  Gould 
preparations.  It  appeals  to  every 
woman . . .  the  housewife,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  woman. 


Only  three  preparations 
take  care  of  the  average  skin 

Barbara  Gould  Cleansing  Cream — 
Use  "Liquefying”  for  oily  skin  . . . 
"Special”  for  normal  or  dry  skin. 

Barbara  Gould  Tissue  Cream — 
to  keep  your  skin  soft  and  pliant. 

Barbara  Gould  Skin  Freshener — 
for  removing  cream,  toning  and 
conditioning  pores. 

And  to  finish  .  .  .  Barbara  Gould 
Velvet-smooth  Face  Powder  in  six 
true  skin  tones. 


■llluill  sill  tllM 


T^reface 

T 

^  HIS  MANUAL  has  been  written  with  the  intent 
of  giving  you-  the  salesperson— a  store  of  knowledge 
which  will  help  you  with  the  various  problems  encount¬ 
ered  in  selling  cosmetics,  toiletries  and  perfumes.  A  real 
effort  has  been  made  to  furnish  you  with  new  vehicles 
for  carrying  to  your  customer  such  information  as  will 
facilitate  your  work  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  those 
you  are  called  upon  to  serve. 

To  limit  the  beauty  lore  of  the  universe  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  few  short  pages  is  a  difficult  task.  In  running 
the  gamut  of  those  things  which  go  to  make  up  the 
romantic  appeal  of  the  articles  in  your  department,  the 
general  aim  has  been  to  strike  notes  hitherto  unsounded 
and  thus  stimulate  new  interest  and  broaden  the  horizon 
of  your  salesmanship. 

Since  knowledge  acquired  casually  is  more  easily 
assimilated  than  that  gained  through  laborious  study, 
the  facts  herein  contained  have  been  presented  with  that 
thought  in  mind.  Though  there  is  a  natural  overlapping 
of  the  chapters  of  the  various  sections,  each  chapter  will 
be  found  to  be  complete  in  itself,  so  that  the  manual 
may  be  picked  up  at  odd  moments  and  read  as  a  series 
of  short  stories. 

Remembering  always  that  whatsoever  benefits  you 
as  a  salesperson  benefits  you  as  an  individual,  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  you  will  read  the  contents  of  the 
manual  with  interest  and  understanding. 


PART  ONE 


H  I  S  T  O 

Beauty  Secrets  of  the  Ancient 


KNOW  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  things  you  sell  is 
to  have  your  selling  knowledge  built 
upon  a  firm  foundation — to  have 
your  house  “built  upon  a  rock”  in¬ 
stead  of  “on  the  sand.” 

Historically  speaking,  your  de¬ 
partment  holds  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  items  in  the  store.  This  can 
be  said  without  qualification  as  al¬ 
most  every  article  has  a  genealogy 
of  which  it  may  be  justly  proud. 

To  say  that  the  history  of  cos¬ 
metics  is  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  mankind  is  erroneous. 
The  history  of  cosmetics  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind.  Through  it  we 
keep  our  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the 
human  race  through  the  ages,  and 
we  find  that  the  heart-beat  has  never 
changed.  Man.  it  seems,  was  cre¬ 
ated  with  a  hunger  for  lK*auty  in 
general  and  personal  beauty  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  early  races  desired  to 
be  beautiful,  even  as  you  and  I,  and 
struggled  to  assist  nature  by  cor¬ 
recting  her  shortcomings  and  mis¬ 
takes.  Fundamentally,  nothing  has 
changed. 

An  ancient  tomb  is  opened  at 
Luxor.  Among  the  intimate  world¬ 
ly  treasures  sealed  in  the  sepulchre 
with  the  owner  is  an  exquisite  vase. 
At  it  is  opened,  there  floats  out  from 
it  an  odor  reminiscent  of  new- 
mown  hay.  Bridging  the  abvss  of 
time,  it  spreads  its  fragrance  over  a 
span  of  more  than  three  thousand 
years.  Through  the  medium  of  a 
perfume,  the  ancient  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  are  united.  And  what 
more  fitting  medium !  From  the 
day  of  creation,  man  must  have  been 
conscious  of  perfumes.  Surely, 
Adam  and  Eve.  walking  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden,  sniffed  the  sweet  odors 
of  the  flowers  with  infinite  delight. 

Ancient  Egypt 

Though  the  use  of  aromatic 
gums  and  resins  for  their  preserva¬ 
tive  properties,  as  well  as  for  their 
sweet  odors,  probably  dates  back  to 
prehistoric  times,  we  turn  to  Egypt 
for  our  first  authentic  records.  More 
than  three  thousand  years  ago 
the  Egyptians  possessed  extensive 
knowledge  of  perfume,  and  then,  as 
later  in  the  ancient  world,  it  was 


A  toilet  box  used  by  a  lady  of 
Ancient  Egypt.  It  is  of  wood 
and  ivory  with  silver  mounts. 


valued  equally  with  gold  and  silver. 
It  played  a  vital  role  in  the  lives  of 
these  people,  entering  into  every 
phase  of  their  existence.  Kings  were 
anointed  with  it ;  gods  were  propi¬ 
tiated  with  it,  and  the  dead  were 
buried  with  it.  In  the  form  of  in¬ 
cense,  it  was  burned  in  every  temple. 
At  the  temple  of  the  sun  worship¬ 
pers  at  Heliopolis,  one  odor  was 
burned  at  dawn,  another  at  noon, 
while  still  another  was  offered  at 
sundown.  During  great  festivals  it 
was  lavished  in  the  streets  so  that 
all  might  enjoy  it. 

The  people  were  literally  steeped 
in  scent,  since  the  law  prescribed 
that  everyone  perfume  the  body  on 
Fridays.  In  addition,  houses  were 
perfumed ;  baths  were  perfumed ; 
even  the  food  was  perfumed. 

At  banquets  guests  were  anointed 
with  fragrant  ointments;  the  ban¬ 
quet  hall  was  strewn  with  flowers, 
and  the  air  was  redolent  with  per¬ 
fumes. 

The  u.se  of  perfume  in  Egypt 
reached  its  height  at  the  time  of 
Cleopatra,  who  enhanced  her  beauty 
and  charms  by  the  skillful  use  of  it. 
Shakespeare  savs  that  the  sails  of  the 
barge  in  which  she  went  to  meet 
Antony  “exhaled  a  strange,  invisi¬ 
ble  perfume.” 

Kyphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
scent  of  the  Egyi^tians.  Plutarch 
says  of  it,  “Its  aromatic  substances 
lull  to  sleep,  allay  anxieties  and 
brighten  the  dreams.”  He  gives  a 
receipe  for  making  this  no  doubt  de¬ 
lightful  scent,  and  we  find  myrrh, 
which  seems  to  be  the  oldest  re¬ 
corded  perfume,  among  its  sixteen 


R  Y 

World 


ingredients.  Myrrh  is  the  gum-resin 
obtained  from  the  trunk  of  a  small 
tree  which  grows  principally  in 
.\rabia  and  Abyssinia.  Very  ancient 
Egyptian  papyrus  refer  to  it,  as  do 
the  cuneiform  tablets  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  and  .Assyrians.  Combined 
with  other  aromatics,  it  often  was 
used  to  drive  out  the  demons  of 
disease  from  the  human  Ixwly — a 
custom  founded,  it  is  believed,  on 
something  more  than  mere  siqx'r- 
stition. 

Frankincense  or  olibanum  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  fragrant  gum-resins  so 
much  esteemed  in  antiquity.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny, 
the  tree  that  produced  it  was  held 
sacred  and  those  who  i)runed  it  or 
gathered  its  gum  were  required  to 
keep  “free  from  pollution”  during 
the  process.  The  fact  that  centuries 
later  together  with  gold,  silver  and 
myrrh,  it  was  deemed  a  fitting  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  Infant  Jesus  is  further 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held. 

Queen  Hetepheres  was  the 
mother  of  Khufu.  who  built  the 
great  pyramid  at  Giza,  now  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world 
(3533  B.C.  ?).  From  her  tomb  were 
taken  .seven  jars  which  contained 
the  seven  traditional  perfumes  of 
the  Egyptians.  In  addition,  there 
were  razors,  a  jar  which  contained 
kohl,  and  a  manicure  instrument 
having  a  sharp  end  for  cleaning  the 
nails  and  a  rounded  end  for  pushing 
back  the  cuticle. 

In  other  tombs  have  been  found 
mirrors  used  in  the  sixth  dynasty 
(2800  B.C.),  kohl  vases  and  stibi¬ 
um  pencils*,  papyrus  depicting  men 
and  women  with  lumps  of  nard 
(spikenard,  a  rare  perfume)  fixed 
on  their  heads,  and  many  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  tomb  of  Tutankhamen  has 
been  of  special  interest  and  has 
yielded  additional  evidence  of  the 
“permanence”  of  perfume.  The  aro¬ 
matics  contained  in  the  unguent 
vases  found  therein  were  still  fra- 


*(Kohl  is  a  black  powder  made  from 
antimony,  a  mineral  deposit.  Stibium  is 
the  Latin  term  for  antimony.  Kohl  and 
the  stibium  pencil  were  used  for  darken¬ 
ing  the  eyelids.) 
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grant  atlcr  more  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  viars. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ancient 
Kgyi>tian  lady  had  (luite  a  complete 
line  of  cosmetics  and  toilet  articles 
which  slie  used  with  surprising  dex¬ 
terity.  When  it  came  to  making  her 
eyes  look  large  and  luminous,  she 
was  a  real  artist,  attaining  her  effect 
by  lining  the  lower  lid  with  green 
aiid  using  black  on  the  up])er  lid,  the 
eyebrows  and  the  eyelashes.  Kohl 
was  used  for  this  ]nirpose  and  was 
applied  with  wooden  or  ivory  sticks. 

Onr  ancient  Egyptian  lady  .soft¬ 
ened  her  skin  with  oils  and  unguents ; 
she  i)ainted  her  lips  and  tinted  her 
cheeks  with  finely  ground  red  ochre, 
and  carefully  stained  her  fingernails, 
her  toenails  and  the  i)alms  of  her 
hands  with  henna.  She  had  combs 
and  mirrors  a-plenty  and  took  meti¬ 
culous  ])ains  with  her  hair,  which 
she  anointed  with  perfumed  oil  be¬ 
fore  dressing  it.  Her  hath  was 
luxuriously  perfumed  and  followed 
by  the  ap]dication  of  perfumed  oils 
and  unguents.  As  a  finishing  touch, 
she  anointed  her  eyelids  with  per¬ 
fumed  unguents  and  rubbed  her  eye- 
hr(tws  with  perfume. 

Many  interesting  things  have  been 
unearthed  at  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Ur  in  Mesopotamia.  Of  es¬ 
pecial  note  to  us  are  the  lip  salves 
which  probably  date  back  to  .3300 
H.  C..  and  wbicb  arc  believed  to 
have  lR‘en  used  by  Oueen  Shubad. 

Ancient  Ilehreu's  Knew 
Art  of  Make-Up 

It  is  evident  that  the  ancient  He¬ 
brew  women  knew  and  used  cos¬ 
metics.  having  learned  the  art  of 
make-up  from  the  Egyptians.  In  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Kings  IX  .30), 
we  are  told  that  Jezelxd  “painted  her 
face”  in  order  to  make  herself 
more  attractive.  In  another  passage 
(Ezek.  XXiii.  40),  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  says,  “Thou  didst  wash  thy¬ 
self,  paintedst  thine  eyes,”  etc. 

In  the  Ixjok  of  Exodus  (Chap. 
XXX  \’er.  .34)  is  given  the  recipe 
for  making  the  holy  jxirfume.  This 
is  the  first  known  recipe  for  a  per¬ 
fume. 

1  here  are  numerous  other  refer¬ 
ences  t(j  perfume  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  but  of  especial  note  are  those 
contained  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
dated  alxmt  1014  15.  C.  Here  we 
find  the  first  reference  to  .spikenard, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
costly  perfumes  of  antiquity,  prac¬ 
tically  unobtainable  at  the  jiresent 
time. 

-Speaking  of  King  Solomon,  we 
are  told  in  an  ancient  Ethioi)ic  writ- 
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ing,  that  when  the  “Queen  of  the 
South”  (the  Queen  of  Sheba) 
journeyed  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  this 
illustrious  King  of  Israel,  musk  and 
amlxT  (amlxTgris)  were  among  the 
rare  gifts  she  carried  with  her. 

Like  other  ancient  races,  the  He¬ 
brews  used  incense  in  all  important 
rites  and  ceremonies.  lM)th  in  the 
home  and  in  the  temple.  l\ach  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  burned  upon  the  “altar 
of  incense,”  and  once  each  year  the 
high  prie.st  entered  the  “Holy  of 
Holies”  and  threw  a  handful  upon 
a  pan  of  burning  coals  taken  from 
tbe  “altar  of  burnt  offering.”  Of 
no  less  importance  was  tbe  holy 
anointing  oil,  a  highly  |x‘rfumed  oil 
with  which  all  things  lioly,  includ¬ 
ing  the  kings  and  prie.sts,  were 
anointed. 

Babylonians  and  Assyrians 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
nanu's  of  the  two  ancient  empires. 
Babylonia  and  .Assyria,  so  closely 
are  they  woven  together.  lH)th  geo¬ 
graphically  and  iiistorically.  The 
pendulum  of  ])ower  swung  to  and 
fro  Ix'tween  Nineveh,  the  capital 
of  .Assyria,  and  the  mighty  Babylon 
wbicb  was  tbe  center  of  one  of  the 


also  wore  the  hair  tightly  curled 
and  elalK)rately  arranged.  It  was  the 
custom  of  .Assyrian  kings  to  have  a 
gold  thread  interwoven  with  the 
beard  wbicb  was  curled  into  ring¬ 
lets  like  tbe  hair. 

The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
fully  appreciated  tbe  worth  of  per¬ 
fumes  and  lavished  the  mpst  expen¬ 
sive  of  them  on  their  liodies.  Early 
in  history  Babylon  Ixcame  the  prin- 
ci])al  market  for  aromatic  gums  and 
scented  oils.  Caravans  coming  from 
India.  .Arabia,  and  Syria  carried 
the  seed  of  Babylonian  civilization 
to  other  jiarts  of  the  world. 

Greeks  and  Romans  Esteemed 
Cosmetics  and  Perfumes 

Being  nearest  of  all  luirope  to  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt  and 
.\sia.  it  is  natural  that  Greece  picked 
up  the  customs  of  these  Oriental  na¬ 
tions.  .Accordingly,  the  Greeks  made 
u.se  of  cosmetics  in  about  the  same 
way  as  their  bLastern  neighbors. 
However,  where  the  Egyptians  used 
red  ochre,  the  Greeks  emjdoyed  a 
plant  called  “jiolderos”  for  painting 
the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  hair  dye 
makes  what  seems  to  be  its  very 


This  alabaster  relief  from  an  ancient  Assyrian  palace  serves 
to  illustrate  the  elaborateness  of  hairdressing  in  those  days. 


highest  and  most  luxurious  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  world.  Keeping 
step  with  this  high  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  both  Babylonian  and  .Assyrian 
women  outdistanced  all  others  in  the 
elaborateness  of  their  toilets,  in¬ 
cluding  preparations  hitherto  un¬ 
heard  of.  Amotig  the.se  was  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  white  lead  for  whitening 
the  face  and  powdered  pumice  which 
was  rubbed  on  tbe  skin  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  softening  it. 

The  stibium,  wbicb  was  applied  to 
tbe  eyelids  and  corners  of  tbe  eyes, 
was  a  black  powder,  perhaps  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Egyptian  kohl,  and 
the  red  paint  used  no  doubt  was 
similar  to  the  red  of  the  Egyptians. 
But  it  was  on  the  hair  that  lx»th 
men  and  women  centered  their  at¬ 
tention.  Tightly  curled,  the  hair  of 
the  women  was  allowed  to  flow  over 
the  shoulders,  held  in  place  only  by 
a  band  alK)ve  the  forehead.  The  men 


first  apix*arance  anywhere. 

When  it  came  to  perfume,  it  was 
so  revered  among  the  Greeks  that 
they  held  it  to  be  of  divine  origin. 
Man,  it  seems,  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  tbe  use  of  aromatics,  the  secret 
of  them  lx*ing  the  valued  pos-session 
of  \'enus,  the  Goddess  of  Love. 
Then  one  day,  in  a  moment  of  indis¬ 
cretion.  .Aenone,  one  of  the  nymphs 
of  \'enus,  let  fall  her  mistress’  se¬ 
cret.  It  was  to  this  secret  of  Venus, 
brought  to  her  by  Paris,  that  Helen 
of  Troy  owed  her  immortal  beauty. 

Frequent  allusions  to  perfume  and 
its  u.ses  are  made  by  Greek  histor¬ 
ians  and  writers. 

.As  Greek  civilization  ]>rogressed, 
the  art  of  making  and  blending  per¬ 
fumes  attained  a  high  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  and  tbe  jx'rfumers’  shops  be¬ 
came  the  rendevous  of  the  elite  of 
.Athens. 

Greeks  were  arti.sts  in  the  use  of 
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perfume,  as  well  as  in  its  making. 
The  men  used  scented  powders  on 
their  bedding  so  that  it  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  contact  with  the  lx>dy  dur¬ 
ing  sleep.  By  this  method,  they  be¬ 
lieved,  the  perfume  “got  a  better 
hold  and  was  more  lasting.” 

Perfuming  the  wrists  was  another 
custom  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the 
perfumed  bath  of  this  period  was 
indeed  one  of  luxury.  It  became  the 
custom  to  anoint  different  parts  of 
the  lK)dy  with  different  perfumes, 
according  to  the  remedial  jx)wers  of 
the  substances.  Thus  feet  and  legs 
were  bathed  with  Egyptian  un¬ 
guents,  the  jaws  and  brea.st  received 
palm  oil,  and  the  arms  a  mint  ex¬ 
tract.  Marjoram  was  applied  to  the 
eyebrows  and  hair,  while  the  knees 
and  the  neck  were  anointed  with  the 
essence  of  thyme.  /\  most  artistic 
way  of  perfuming  the  air  at  ban¬ 
quets  was  by  means  of  doves,  satu¬ 
rated  with  j)erfume  and  let  loose  to 
fly  among  the  guests. 

However,  in  all  these  luxurious 
practices,  the  Romans  literally  be¬ 
gan  where  the  Greeks  left  oflF.  and  by 
the  time  Nero  became  emperor  the 


use  of  cosmetics  and  iierfumes  had 
reached  a  startling  height.  Nero 
Iiim.self  made  use  of  every  artifice, 
and  Poppaea,  his  wife,  left  nothing 
undone  which  might  add  to  her 
beauty  and  charm.  Among  other 
things,  she  originated  the  custom  of 
bathing  in  milk.  In  addition  to 
rouge,  powder,  eye  make-up,  etc., 
all  sorts  of  new  beautifying  concoc¬ 
tions  were  devised  by  the  ladies  of 
the  court.  Poultices  of  bread  and 
milk  or  narcissus  bulbs  and  honey 
were  used  for  improving  the  com- 
])lexion,  as  were  pastes  made  of  pea 
Hour  or  barley  meal.  Harley  Hour 
and  butter  were  used  as  a  remedy 
for  pimples. 

rile  poet  Ovid  appears  to  be 
the  first  authority  on  Ix’auty  and 
gives  much  interesting  advice  on  the 
subject  along  with  recipes  for  beau¬ 
tifying  the  complexion  and  removing 
blotches.  Our  .space  is  too  short  to 
give  his  formulae,  but  of  one  of  them 
lie  says.  “Every  woman  who  spreads 
this  paste  on  her  face  will  render  it 
smoother  and  more  brilliant  than  her 
mirror.” 

.Among  other  innovations  of  the 


Roman  court  were  depilatories, 
pumice  stone  for  whitening  the 
teeth,  and  the  use  of  a  kind  of  soap 
for  bleaching  the  hair.  Regarding 
this  so-calle(l  “soap,”  be  it  under¬ 
stood  that  it  had  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  soap  as  it  is  known 
today.  Real  soap  is  of  modern  ori¬ 
gin.  the  principle  of  saponification 
liaving  been  discovered  alxiut  the 
heginning  of  the  19th  century. 

The  bath  was  glorified  by  the 
Romans,  the  public  bath  being  the 
social  center  of  every  city. 

Perfume  was  indispensable  to  the 
Roman  patrician,  who  anointed  him¬ 
self  thrice  daily  with  oils  and  un¬ 
guents  and  use(l  scent  in  all  the  ways 
hitherto  mentioned  in  connection 
with  other  nations.  The  perfume 
used  at  the  Roman  banquets  is  said 
to  have  been  as  important  as  the 
food. 

It  is  fitting  to  note  here  that 
though  combs  made  of  wood  and 
Ixine  were  in  common  u.se,  brushes 
were  conspicuous  for  their  absence 
from  the  dressing  tables  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  having  lH*en  the  invention  of 
more  modern  times. 


Crusaders  Spread  Beauty  Secrets  of  the  Orient 


To  the  woman  of  the  Orient,  cos¬ 
metics  tcKik  on  a  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance,  her  toilet  articles  and  her  per¬ 
fumes  lieconiing  a  principal  interest 
in  her  sequestered  life.  Her  per¬ 
fumes,  by  the  way,  were  of  the  rar¬ 
est.  Those  made  by  the  Arabians 
excelled  anything  hitherto  produced. 
During  these  years,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  heyday  of  the  Arab  mind, 
so  to  speak,  the  .Arabians  made  sen¬ 
sational  advances  in  medicine  and 
chemistry,  as  well  as  in  other 
branches  of  art  and  science.  Tliey 
knew  the  use  of  anae.sthetics  and 
their  surgeons  performed  some  of 
the  most  difficult  operations  known. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  were 
the  first  to  delve  into  the  study  of 
perfumes  from  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point  and  also  were  the  first  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  perfume  from  the  rose  in 
the  form  of  attar.  (This  was  done 
by  Aviccena,  known  as  “The  Prince 
of  Physicians.”) 

Thus  knights  returning  from  the 
Crusades  brought  back  the  secrets 
of  the  Par  East  to  their  “fayre 
ladys.”  .A  prized  toilet  article — a 
vial  of  perfume — a  bit  of  the  make¬ 
up  used  by  a  lady  of  the  harem! 
Their  “lady  loves”  were  quick  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  it  all.  and 
the  secrets  of  beautifying  and  per¬ 
fuming  spread  like  wild  fire  through 
all  Europe. 


In  England,  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  men  and  women  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  use  of  cosmetics 
and  perfumes.  Wine  baths  became 
the  fashion,  and  it  was  to  maintain 
the  expense  of  these,  so  we  are  told, 
that  Alary  Queen  of  Scots  asked  for 
an  increase  in  her  allowance. 

New  ways  of  diffusing  perfumes 
were  devised  from  time  to  time  in 
different  countries  of  Eurojx*.  There 
were  perfumed  gloves,  perfumed 
shoes,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  least, 
had  a  coat  of  perfumed  leather. 
Sachets  appeared  at  the  court  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  later  casting 
lx)ttles.  of  which  our  modern  ato¬ 
mizers  are  direct  descendants. 

Then  there  was  the  little  perfume 
1k)x  of  ivory,  gold  or  silver,  called 
a  castalette  or  printanier.  This  had 
a  perforated  top  through  which  the 
odor  could  be  sniffed.  Necklaces  of 
perfumed  beads  were  worn  with 
matching  perfumed  finger  rings.  The 
latter  had  little  lx)xes  of  perfume  in 
the  center,  the  fragrance  of  which 
came  through  perforated  covers. 

The  “perfume  lamp,”  the  “per¬ 
fume  pan.”  and  the  “perfume  bel¬ 
lows”  vied  with  each  other  as  fa¬ 
vorites  for  perfuming  houses.  The 
latter,  which  punqx'd  sweet-scented 
])owders  into  every  nook  and  corn¬ 
er,  was  highly  favored  in  France. 

Cosmetics  and  beautifying  prejia- 
rations  became  increasingly  popular 


among  the  French,  and  some  of  the 
immortal  beauties  of  France  attrib¬ 
uted  their  success  to  the  secrets  of 
their  toilet  tables. 

So  lavish  was  the  use  of  perfume 
at  the  c(turt  of  Louis  XA’  that  it  l)e- 
came  known  as  the  “jierfumed 
court.”  while  Napoleon's  fondness 
for  perfume,  especially  Eau  de 
Cologne,  is  proverbial. 

In  h'ngland  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  use  of  these  luxuries  during  the 
Commonwealth.  However,  after  the 
Restoration,  they  were  used  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  law  was  introduced 
into  parliament  designed  to  protect 
men  “fraudulently”  led  into  matri¬ 
mony.  It  read  as  follows: 

“That  all  women,  of  whatever 
age.  rank.  ])rofession.  or  degree, 
whether  virgins,  maids,  or  widows, 
that  shall,  from  and  after  such  Act, 
impf)se  upon,  seduce,  and  betray  into 
matrinxmy  any  of  his  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  by  the  scents,  paints,  cosmetic 
wa.shes,  artificial  teeth,  false  hair, 
Spanish  wool,  iron  stays,  hoops, 
high-heeled  shoes.  IxH.stered  hii)s, 
and  like  misdemeanours,  shall  incur 
the  ix'nalty  of  the  law  in  ff)rce 
against  witchcraft,  and  that  the  mar¬ 
riage.  upon  conviction,  shall  stand 
null  and  void." 

That  this  law  was  ineffectual  in 
suppressing  the  use  of  cosmetics  is 
obvious  since  their  employment  is 
now  jiractically  universal. 
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PART  TWO 


K/ioiv  It  and  Understand  It 


k*ins  liave  hfcn  recojjnized  as  lK*ing  sense  of  touch.  The  sweat  and  oil 
of  vital  inij)ortance.  and  some  of  the  glands  (sudoriferous  and  sehaceous) 
finest  intellects  of  the  world  are  de-  also  have  their  source  in  the  derma 
voting  themselves  to  solving  these  or  true  skin,  and  their  mouths,  open- 
pro)  )lems  in  a  scientific  way.  But  ing  out  on  the  epidermis,  form  the 
liere  the  scientist  must,  of  necessity,  ]X)res  of  the  skin.  It  is  the  function 
leave  off.  The  joh  of  dispensing  the  of  the  .sebaceous  or  oil  glands  to  se- 
preparations  which  he  has  created  crete  an  oily  substance  called  sebum, 
is  turned  over  to  the  woman  behind  which,  together  with  the  necessary 
the  counter,  who,  iK'cau.se  •)!  IxMiig  moisture,  is  di.scharged  through  the 
so  frequently  pressed  into  service  in  jHires  to  the  surface  of  the  skin 
an  advisory  cai)acity,  .should  have  a  where  it  df)es  its  job  of  nourishing 
working  knowledge  of  the  .skin  and  and  lubricating.  The  pores  of  the 
its  daily  care.  skin,  we  are  told,  have  the  power  of 

The  Primary  Function  oj  the  ah.sorhing  nouri.shment  from  with- 
Shin  is  the  protection  of  the  lx>dv  out.  though,  as  previously  stated,  the 
which  it  covers;  however,  its  duties  'natter  absorbed  cannot  l^netrate 
are  manifold.  It  serves  as  an  organ  to  the  Ixidy  IxMieath.  Fins 

of  elimination,  respiration  and  ah- 

sorption,  and  acts  as  a  heat  regulator  advantage  since  the  noun  J- 

for  the  Ixidv.  It  is  also  the  medium  ah.si.rlxM  remains  in  the 

through  which  tlie  Ixwly  keeps  in  layers  of  the  .skin  where  it  is  needed, 
touch  with  the  outer  world,  its  en-  The  Third  Layer  of  Skin  is  called 
tire  surface  being  sensitive  to  heat,  the  subcutaneous  (under  skin)  and 
cold,  pressure  and  pain.  It  is  elastic  ii  reality  a  continuation  of  the 
and  durable.  Neither  water  nor  derma  or  second  layer,  being  corn- 
gases  can  ixMietrate  through  it  to  the  po.se(l  of  fatty  tissue  which  acts  as  a 
Ixxly,  and  it  is  able,  through  the  se-  jiadding,  so  to  speak,  to  the  skin  as 
cretions  of  its  glands,  to  destroy  mi-  ''  w-hole. 

crolx’s  existing  on  its  surface.  the  glands  of  the  skin 

The  skin  is  endlesslv  changing,  function  proix-rly.  it  remains  in  nor- 
.As  the  old  cells  die  and'  are  carried  mal  condition.  The  poisons  and 
away,  they  are  replaced  by  new  and  wastes  are  thrown  off  by  the  sweat 
living  ones  which  are  constantlv  glands  and  a  balanced  ration  of 
multiplving.  It  is  through  this  mira-  nourishment  is  jirovided  by  the  oil 
cle  of  self-renewal  that  the  building  glands.  While  the  normal  skin  has 
of  a  new  and  iK'autifiil  complexion  problems,  it  must  lx?  properly 

Ix'comes  possible.  cleansed,  toned  and  protected,  and 

The  skin  is  a  com]X)und  structure,  the  utmost  care  taken  not  to  dry  out 
being  compo.sed  of  three  distinct  lay-  tiu*  natural  oils.  The  normal  skin  is 
ers  of  tissues.  Tlie  outer  layer  is  all  too  often  neglected  and  left  to 
called  the  epidermis  and  consists  of  sliift  for  it.self.  Rememlwr,  it  has  to 
innumerable  closely  packed  cells,  'cattle  with  the  elements— sun,  wind. 
It  contains  neither  nerves  nor  blood  clust.  etc. — and  needs  efficient  help 
vessels,  being  dependent  upon  the  order  U)  maintain  its  happy 
laver  beneath  it  which  is  known  as  state  of  “normalcy.”  There  are 
the  derma,  the  eorium,  or  the  true  preparations  created  with  the  thought 
skin.  It  consists  of  a  comi)act  mass  "lind  of  making  the  normal  skin 
of  cells  held  together  by  highly  ela.s-  Ix-autiful. 

tic  tissues.  Among  other  things,  it  An  Oily  Skin  is  the  result  of  over¬ 
contains  blood  ves.sels,  lymphatics,  active  oil  glands.  It  is  apt  to  be 
nerves,  hair  follicles  and  fat.  The  difficult  to  handle  and  require  cor- 
papillae.  which  are  the  small  eleva-  rective  measures.  In  dealing  with  it 
tions  arising  from  this  ])ortion  of  the  “ounce  of  ])revention”  is  liable 
the  skin,  contain  blood  vessels  and  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  If 
nerve  endings  which  give  it  its  keen  the  oily  skin  is  not  thoroughly  and 
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deeply  cleansed  and  stimulated  to  rid 
it  of  its  excess  oil,  blackheads, 
pimples  and  large  ix)res  are  the  nat¬ 
ural  consequence.  However,  all 
these  problems  are  scientifically 
considered  by  cosmeticians  and  der¬ 
matologists. 

Wdien  for  some  reason  the  glands 
become  lazy  and  cease  to  secrete  and 
send  out  sufficient  moisture  and 
nourishment,  a  dry  skin  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  result.  Due  to  many  con¬ 
tributing  causes,  this  type  of  skin  is 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  nerve  strain, 
of  illness,  of  fatigue,  of  insufficiency 
of  reducing  diets  or  of  many  other 
things. 

Preparations  made  for  the  dry 
skin  differ  from  those  made  for  nor¬ 
mal  and  oily  types  just  as  normal 
diets,  reducing  diets  and  building 
up  diets  differ  when  applied  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  body.  The  dry  skin, 
of  course,  requires  what  corresponds 
to  the  “building  up”  diet  prescribed 
for  a  too  thin  or  emaciated  body. 

Scientific  formulae  worked  out 
for  the  dry  skin  not  only  give  first 
aid  in  the  form  of  nourishment  but, 
by  stimulating  and  awakening  its 
glands  to  action,  help  it  to  become 
normal. 


Creams:  “The  Home 
Guards’*  of  Beauty 

From  a  standpoint  of  sales, 
creams  hold  first  place  in  the  cos¬ 
metic  field  and.  by  dint  of  their  aid 
in  acquiring  and  guarding  beauty, 
they  may  rightfully  deserve  this 
place.  No  skin,  whatever  its  age  or 
condition,  can  consider  itself  safe 
without  the  protection  and  assistance 
of  one  or  more  of  these  “home 
guards”  of  beauty.  However,  in 
cboosfng  creams  correct  diagnosis 
and  classification  of  the  .skin  for 
which  they  are  intended  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  important. 


Cleansing  Cream  keeps  the  pores 
of  the  skin  clean  and  free  to  per¬ 
form  their  natural  functions. 

Logically  the  type  of  skin,  with 
due  regard  for  its  particular  prob¬ 
lems  and  idiosyncrasies,  shouhl  dic¬ 
tate  its  choice  of  cleansing  creams. 
The  woman  with  a  dry  sensitive  skin 
will  need  a  cleansing  cream  which 
is  deeply  penetrating  and  lubricat¬ 
ing,  while  her  sister  with  an  oily 
skin  will  need,  at  least  for  daytime 
cleansing,  one  of  the  non-lubricat¬ 
ing,  liquifying  varieties.  One  woman 
may  need  a  cleanser  incorporating 
mild  bleaching  and  stimulating  qual¬ 
ities.  while  another  may  get  better 
results  with  one  that  is  caressingly 
soothing.  And  so  on  down  the  line. 
Each  will  find  her  individual  need 
filled  by  one  of  these  “captains”  of 
the  “home  guards”  of  beauty. 

Tissue  or  Nourishing  Creams  dif¬ 
fer  from  cold  or  cleansing  creams 
in  that  they  are  richer  and  more 
jxMietrating.  They  contain  the  rare 
oils  and  fats  found  to  most  nearly 
approximate  and  rejdace  the  sebum 
or  natural  oil  secreted  by  the  glands 
of  the  skin.  This  battalion  of  tbe 
“home  guards”  of  beauty  turns  its 
attention  to  the  correction  of  dry 
skins  and  attendant  evils — lines, 
wrinkles,  etc. — in  addition  to  keep¬ 
ing  contours  young  and  firm.  Be¬ 
cause  the  skin  of  the  throat  and 
around  the  eyes  is  especially  vulner¬ 
able  and  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
time,  added  reinforcements  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the.se  points  in  the  form  of 
special  creams. 

Musele  Oils,  while  obviously  not 
creams,  come  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion  because  they  are  highly  pene¬ 
trating  lubricants.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  and  to  follow  the  application  of 
nourishing  cream.  Not  only  do  they 
assist  in  eliminating  lines  and 
wrinkles  but  through  their  decided 
tightening  qualities,  help  to  give 
firmness  to  the  contour. 

Sf^ecial  Beauty  Creams,  created 
with  regard  to  aiding  beauty  in  gen¬ 
eral.  also  fall  in  line  with  the  “home 
guards.”  This  contingent  includes 
creams  not  actually  in  the  correc¬ 
tive  class  but  possessing  special  re¬ 
fining  and  clarifying  properties 
which  help  to  improve  the  texture 
and  transparency  of  any  skin. 

Corrective  Creams  might  be 
termed  the  “heavy  artillery”  of  the 
“home  guards.”  Freckles,  acne,  en¬ 
larged  pores,  etc.,  find  their  reme¬ 
dies  in  this  group.  However,  stand¬ 
ing  out  prominently  are  the  “stimu¬ 
lating  lotions”  “circulation”  creams 
and  ointments.  These  stir  up  the 


circulation  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
blood,  called  to  the  surface  to  wash 
away  impurities  and  poisons,  not 
only  brings  new  life  and  nourish¬ 
ment  to  the  skin  from  beneath,  but 
leaves  it  in  a  highly  receptive  con¬ 
dition  to  absorb  additional  nourish¬ 
ment  from  without. 

Protective  or  Finishing  Creams 
are  used  by  many  women  in  one 
form  or  another.  Not  only  do  they 
guard  the  skin  against  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  the  elements  but  supply 
a  base  over  which  powder  may  go 
on  smoothly  and  “stay  put.”  Van¬ 
ishing  Creams  come  in  this  class 
and  are  favorites  with  oily  skins, 
while  the  dry  sensitive  skin  is  apt  to 
find  a  protective  cream  with  lubri¬ 
cating  properties  more  satisfactory. 

^fasks  Tonics  Astrimjents 
— Recent  Discoveries 

Masks  or  Facial  Packs  are  not 
new.  The  knowledge  of  them  is  one 
of  the  things  of  real  beautifying 
value  that  have  come  to  us  from  the 
very  ancient  races.  The  crude  masks 
made  by  the  early  Egyptians  and 
Persians,  ami  later  by  the  (Ireeks 
and  Romans,  were  sound  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  must  be  honored  as  being 


the  ancestors  of  our  scientific  packs 
of  today. 

We  might  term  the  modern  beau¬ 
ty  mask  a  highly  equipped  gymnasi¬ 
um  for  the  face,  so  completely  and 
thoroughly  does  it  exercise  every 
pore  and  stimulate  flabby  muscles 
and  jaded  skiti.  Some  masks  pay 
especial  attention  to  blackheads  and 
excessive  oiliness,  while  others  cater 
to  the  troubles  of  dry  skins.  Though 
there  are  many  varieties  of  masks, 
each  with  an  individual  aim,  they 
all  have  the  .same  fundamental  quali¬ 
ties.  By  whipping  the  blood  into 
action,  they  force  it  to  carry  away 
the  dead  cells  which  hide  the  smooth 
skin  beneath  and  by  the  same  pro- 
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Great  dermatologists  devote  their 
time  to  research  for  preparations  that 
will  enhance  feminine  beauty. 


cess,  thoy  act  to  refine  the  texture 
of  the  skin. 

Tonics  strengthen  and  invigorate 
and  are  of  reinarkahle  assistance  in 
refining  ])ores  and  aiding  the  texture 
of  the  skin. 

AsIritKjctits  take  a  firnier  stand 
than  tonics  in  con.stricting  the  tis¬ 
sues.  However,  in  choosing  an 
astringent  it  is  well  to  reinenilHT  that 
an  oily  skin  will  require  a  more 
powerful  one  than  the  milder  non¬ 
drying  tyi)es  suitable  for  dry  sensi¬ 
tive  .skins. 

Vitamins  head  the  list  of  modern 
scientific  discoveries  with  which  the 
seller  of  cosmetics  should  1k‘  familiar, 
as  they  are  Ixdng  increasingly  used 
by  the  manufacturers  of  beautifying 
preparations. 

The  vitamin,  as  we  know  it  today, 
represents  the  work  of  hundreds  of 
scientists,  each  profiting  hv  and 
building  upon  the  work  of  others 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
realization  that  certain  diseases  are 
due  to  dietary  deficiencies  has  e.x- 
isted  for  many  years  and  resulted  in 
the  discovery  and  estahli.shment  of 
the  “vitamin”  theory  in  1912  by 
the  Polish  biochemist.  Dr.  Casimir 
Funk.  The  new  discovery  was 
named  for  amines,  the  group  of 
chemicals  to  which  it  was  thought 
to  lK‘lnng.  and  given  the  ])refix  "vit” 
to  show  its  vital  importance  to  life 
(vifa-lijc). 

There  are  now  five  recognized 
vitamins — A,  R,  C,  D.  E — and  the 
sulKlivisions  of  vitamin  “D” — Dj, 
etc.  d'here  is  also  the  new  vita¬ 
min  “F,”  investigations  of  which  are 
still  too  insufficiently  advanced  to 
be  of  real  value. 

Hormones  are  another  discovery 
of  modern  science  which  concerns 
us  here,  since  it  is  predicted  that  as 
time  goes  on  they  will  become  more 
important  in  the  preparation  of  re¬ 
juvenating  creams,  etc.  They  are 
the  secretions  of  the  endocrine 
glands  and  the  “chemical  messengers 


in  the  coordinating  mechanism  of 
higher  animals.” 

CleansitKj  Tissues 

So  imjxyrtant  is  the  part  played 
by  cleansing  tissues  in  the  daily  care 
of  the  skin  that,  we  are  sure,  the 
woman  l)ehind  the  counter  will  wel¬ 
come  a  chapter  devoted  to  their  dis¬ 
cussion.  They  are  a  luxury  which 
has  lx*come  a  necessity  from  the 
standpoint  of  sanitation  as  well  as 
convenience. 

Tho.se  who  can  recall  the  dirty, 
germ-breeding  “make-up”  towels 
u.sed  by  the  theatrical  ])rofession  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago  will  lie 
doubly  ai)preciative  of  this  fact  and, 
perhaps,  will  stop  to  wonder  how 
it  ever  was  possible  to  get  along 
without  the  sf>ft,  clean,  absorbent 
cleansing  tissues  now  thoughtlessly 
taken  for  granted. 

Just  how,  when,  and  why  cleasing 
tissues  happened  to  be  made  seems 
to  l)e  a  debatable  subject,  hut  they 
originated  in  Europe  some  time 
around  1914. 

Cellulose,  the  material  from  which 
cleansing  tissues  are  ma<le,  may  be 
called  the  frame-work  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom.  In  cotton  we  have 
]nire  cellulose  in  a  naturally  isolated 
state,  hut  it  al.so  is  found  associated 
with  other  organic  Inxlies  from 
which  it  must  he  separated  by  chemi¬ 
cal  ])rf»cesses.  Wood,  chemically 
treated,  is  the  source  of  the  cellulose 
from  which  cleansing  tissues  are 
made.  Recanse  of  certain  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristics,  it  is  ])articularly 
adaiitahle  to  this  puriiose. 

Through  a  special  Ixating  j)roce.ss. 
the  “wood  jnilp”,  — as  the  wood 
cellulose  is  called — is  converted  into 
very  light  sheets  of  paper  which, 
when  i)roperly  cut.  folded  and 


l)oxed,  go  forth  into  the  world  as 
cleansing  tissues. 

The  quality  of  cleansing  tissues  is 
deiiendent  on  many  things.  Aside 
from  the  care  used  in  selecting  the 
basic  material  and  supervising  its 
conversion  into  the  finished  product, 
there  are  natural  conditions  to  be 
reckoned  with,  such  as  the  purity  of 
the  water  supply,  while  it  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  sanitary  conditions 
are  an  all-innx)rtant  factor. 

.'\  good  cleansing  tissue  is  soft, 
absorlxiit  and  tough.  Moreover,  it 
does  not  leave  “linty”  traces  of  itself 
in  its  wake.  For  this  reason  it  is  an 
ideal  polisher  for  eyeglasses. 

Aside  from  toilet  table  and  nur¬ 
sery,  the  uses  to  which  cleasing  tis¬ 
sues  are  now  lieing  put  are  many, 
hut  they  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  ])otential  uses  which  are  al- 
mo.st  without  limit. 

Sii n-Bfithlng  Pro  and  Con 

In  order  to  do  full  jn.stice  to  sun¬ 
proof  preparations,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  woman  who  sells  them  to  ap- 
])reciate  their  importance  in  acquir¬ 
ing  sun-tan  via  a  safe  and  sane 
route. 

'Phe  sun  has  two  rays ;  infra-red, 
the  longest  of  the  spectrum  and  the 
mo.st  penetrating  of  the  visible  rays, 
and  the  ultra-vif)let  rays,  .so-called 
Ixcanse  they  lie  IkwoiuI  the  visible 
violet  rays. 

It  is  now  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that,  as  a  health  measure,  e.xposure 
of  the  IkkIv  to  the  sun’s  rays  is  high¬ 
ly  IxMieficial.  Ry  infusing  the  life-giv¬ 
ing  vitamin  1)  into  the  blood  stream, 
sun-baths  make  themselves  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  treatment  of  many 
diseases  resulting  from  lowered  vi¬ 
tality  and  energy. 

Judiciously  used,  the  highly  steri- 


The  sun,  like  other  great  goods,  must  be 
taken  in  moderation  for  the  greatest  benefit. 
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Make-up  is  in  reality  the  “gildinjf 
of  the  lily”  and  great  care  must  he 
taken  that  the  final  effect  is  natural, 
emphasizing  the  lx*auty  l)esto\ved  hy 
nature  and  sulxluing  defects,  rather 
than  making  a  false  face.  W'ith  this 
in  mind,  the  following  general  out¬ 
line  has  lK“en  prepared  hy  an  expert 
in  the  art  of  make-uj).  It  will  help 
the  salesperson  meet  the  demands  of 
her  customers. 

The  skill  must  lx?  perfectly  clean.  Since 
the  final  effect  is  larjicly  deiiendent  ni«in 
the  sni(X)thness  of  the  skin  to  which  it  is 
applied,  best  results  are  obtained  by  usins 
a  foundation.  The  foundation  used  hy  oily 
skins  should  he  slightly  astrini'ent  while 
one  made  on  an  oily  base  is  iireferahlc 
for  dry  skins. 

Cream  Rouge: 

Cream  rouRC  is  always  anplied  IxTore 
the  powder.  It  should  be  dotted  on  the 
cheeks  and  then  lisilitly  blended  with 
(inick  lijiht  strokes  of  the  finder  tips. 
Never  rub  cream  rouj;e  into  the  skin,  as 
it  will  fill  the  pores  and  give  the  a)))iear- 
ance  of  red  pin-points. 

Dry  Rouge: 

Dry  rouge  should  be  aiiplieil  after  the 
Iiowder  and  blended  lightly  over  the  skin 
with  a  final  touch  of  powder  to  tone  down 
too  high  a  color. 

Poll'd  er: 

The  most  natural  effect  is  obtaintal  hy 
liatting  on  considerable  powder  with  a 
swansdown  puff  and  brushing  off  the  ex¬ 
cess  with  a  soft  camel’s  hair  brush.  NcTcr 
use  a  dirty  powder  puff  and  do  not  apply 
powder  to  the  eyelids.  A  touch  of  cream 
left  on  them  will  prevent  wrinkled  lids 
and  add  lustre  to  the  eyes.  Do  not  i)ack 
))owder  around  the  eye  socket.  Leave  this 
surface  free  from  powder  until  make-up 
is  finished,  then  lightly  brush  ]K)wder  puff 
around  the  eyes,  (excet)ting  the  lids.)  This 
will  remove  any  shine  and  help  to  prevent 
expression  lines  or  crow’s  feet.  The  skin 
around  the  eyes  is  very  thin  and  supplied 
with  few  oil  glands.  Heavy  applications 
of  pow’der  will  tend  to  make  it  l«x)k  heavy 
and  hold  it  in  the  lines  formed  by  laugh¬ 
ing  etc.  .\  person  with  a  thin,  dry  skin 
should  use  less  powder  than  one  with  an 
oily  skin.  Just  enough  to  remove  the  shine 
will  give  the  best  assurance  against  a 
wrinkled  looking  skin. 

General  Color  Rules  in  Make-up: 

If  the  skin  has  a  sallow  appearance, 
counteract  it  by  applying  first  a  powder 
with  a  distinct  rose  tone,  then  tone  it  down 
with  a  light  application  of  rachel  powder. 

If  the  natural  color  is  too  high,  counter¬ 
act  it  by  using  a  powder  of  a  decided  ochre 
tone  followeel  by  a  rachel  shade. 

Make-up  colors  should  also  follow  the 
color  of  the  costume  and  every  woman 
should  have  several  different  sets  of 
make-up.  This  opens  up  a  channel  which 
the  salesperson  should  l)e  quick  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  in  building  up  volume  of  sales. 
Briefly:  Yellows,  greens,  light  blues  and 
browns  need  rouge  and  lipstick  with  a 
predominant  yellow  base.  Powder  shades 
should  approach  the  warm  rose  tones. 

Dark  blues,  black,  greys,  pink,  live  reds, 
need  a  gay  red  tone  in  rouge  and  lipstick 
and  cream  tones  in  powder. 

Purple  shades  in  rouge  and  lipstick 
should  usually  be  avoided.  Exceptions  are 


17lh  and  IKlh  century  perfume  containers. 


lizilig  rays  of  the  sun  also  are  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  the  treatment  of  skin  dis¬ 
orders  and  have,  through  their  |X)\v- 
er  of  increasing  the  circulation,  a 
toning  and  stimulating  effect  on  the 
skin  in  general.  However,  according 
to  recognized  authorities,  indi.scrimi- 
nate  e.xposure  to  the  sun  is  not  only 
highly  injurious  from  a  beauty 
.stand]x)int  hut  may  result  in  serious 
skin  diseases. 

'I'o  submit  the  imiirotected  skin  to 
the  mercy  of  the  sun  for  any  iiro- 
tracted  length  of  time  is  not  only  to 
submit  it  to  painful  and  dangerous 
burns  and  blisters,  hut  to  ixTinanent 
l)eauty-destroying  injury,  Hv  creat¬ 
ing  additional  pigments,  nature  tries 
frantically  to  give  protection,  hut 
the  sun  sucks  away  the  natural  oils 
and  moisture  and  leaves  the  skin 
withered  and  dry.  Then  nature  takes 
the  only  course  left  open  to  her.  She 
builds  up  the  defenses  of  the  skin  by 
coar.sening  and  thickening  it.  which 
process,  incidentally,  ages  it  years 
and  years. 

To  know  the  i)ro])er  use  of  sun¬ 
light — lx)th  natural  and  artificial — is 
to  lx?  able  to  avail  oneself  of  its 
healthful  revitalizing  jiroperties 
without  suffering.  And  here  sun¬ 
proof  preparations  come  upon  the 
scene  in  the  form  of  various  creams, 
lotions,  ointments  and  oils  which 
contain  special  skin  protective  in¬ 
gredients.  By  filtering  out  the  vicious 
actinic — chemical  change  j^roducing 
— rays  of  the  sun,  they  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  skin  to  absorb  the 
lx?neficial  rays  only  and  acquire  the 
desired  degree  of  tan  without  lieing 
burned. 

In  fact,  there  are  preparations 
offered  to  allow  the  skin  either  to 
tan  or  to  stay  fair,  according  to  the 
amount  desired.  These  preparations 
seem  suited  to  certain  people  posses¬ 
sing  fair  delicate  skins  ^diich  redden 


upon  being  expo.scd  to  the  .sun.  hut 
a])parently  are  incapable  of  becom¬ 
ing  tanned. 

During  the  .sun  tanning  period, 
many  women  use  plenty  of  nour¬ 
ishing  tis.sue  cream,  concentrating 
its  a])plication  about  the  eyes  and 
throat.  .\nd  just  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  and  to  forestall  any  s(|uint 
lines,  which  the  l)right  light  may 
cau.se.  they  follow  u])  the  cream 
treatment  by  tmtting  a  special  eye 
cream  around  the  eyes.  Many  beau¬ 
ty  authorities  advi.se  the  constant 
use  of  a  mild  astringment  in  order 
to  offset  the  rela.xing  effect  of  the 
sun  on  the  pores. 

Since  the  modern  sun-lamp  makes 
vear-round  sun-baths  available,  the 
comprehensive  understanding  of 
protective  preparations  is  doubly 
im])ortant. 

Those  who  go  in  for  sun-tan 
should  rememlx*r  that  darkened 
complexions  call  not  only  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  shade  of  ptiwder,  but  for  more 
lipstick  and  brighter  rouge  more 
sparingly  used,  while  eye  lashes  will 
need  additional  mascara.  However, 
this  phase  of  the  subject  will  be 
covered  more  fully  in  the  section 
on  make-up. 
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HELENA  RUBINSTEIN'S 

3 -Step  Beauty  Treatment 

The  world's  outstanding  beauty  au¬ 
thority  brings  you  the  three  prepara¬ 
tions  every  woman  needs  to  keep  her 
skin  clear,  smooth,  radiantly  youthful. 
A  complete  treatment  in  one  smart 
convenient  package  for  2.00. 

1.  PASTIURIZED  FACE  CREAM 

— to  CLEANSE,  soothe,  refresh  and 
beautify  the  skin.  Suggest  Pasteurized 
Face  Cream  Special  for  the  dry  skin. 

2.  YOUTHIFYING  TISSUE  CREAM 

— to  LUBRICATE,  soften  lines  to  the 
vanishing  point,  keep  the  skin  supple 
and  velvety.  Dry  sensitive  skins  thrive 
on  Youthifying  Tissue  Creom. 

3.  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MAKE-UP  FILM 

-  -to  FLATTER  the  complexion,  add  last¬ 
ing  glamour  to  moke-up,  protect  from 
sun  and  wind.  Conceals  lines  too. 

This  quick  wonderfully  effective  beau¬ 
ty  treatment  will  make  friends  of  your 
customers!  Advise  the  3-Step  Beauty 
Treatment  by — 
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the  pale  blond  or  the  dark  brunette  with 
a  very  fair  skin;  also  the  grey  or  white- 
haired  type. 

A  most  striking  evening  make-up  for  a 
black  gown  is  achieved  by  using  a  mauve 
'or  green  powder  with  a  very  dark  purple 
rouge  or  lipstick.  It  can  only  be  worn 
by  a  .woman  having  a  very  clear  skin  and 
“is  most  effettive  if  the  hair  has  a  decided 
color.  This  make-up  should  be  avoided  by 
the  woman  having  a  mouse-like  coloring. 

Lipstick: 

Lipstick  shades  should  match  the  rouge. 
To  have  a  natural  lip  make-up.  apply  lip¬ 
stick  before  powdering.  Pat  the  powder 
quite  heavily  over  the  lips,  brush  off, 
moisten  lips. 

Eye  Shade: 

Best  day  time  eye  shades  are  grey  and 
brown.  It  should  be  somewhat  sparingly 
used  in  the  daytime.  Use  just  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  color  along  the  edge  of  the  upper 
eye  lid.  For  evening,  however,  eye  make¬ 
up  may  be  more  pronounced.  It  is  usually 
applied  from  eyebrow  to  lid.  The  shades 
may  be  more  or  less  suited  to  one’s  fancy. 
Blue  or  violet  is  especially  good  for  blue 
eyes  and  green  for  brown  eyes. 

Mascara : 

Brown  mascara  is  the  best  daytime 
shade  except,  of  course,  for  the  definite 
brunette  or  one  having  natundly  black 
eyelashes.  At  night  the  mascara  should 
match  the  c.ve  shadow  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Hotv  to  Change  Features  with  Rouge: 

Broad  faces  should  always  wear  rouge 
close  to  the  nose,  leaving  space  between 
the  normal  contour  line  and  the  ear.  Thin 
faces  should  rouge  from  center  cheek 
back  to  the  hair  line. 

The  suggestions  that  follow  will  take 
practice  or  the  re.su1ting  make-un  will  be 
clown-like.  They  are  fundamentally  in¬ 
tended  for  evening  use  but  if  lightly  and 
very  carefully  done  they  will  also  help  in 
the  daytime. 

too  long  face  may  lx-  shortened  by 
rouging  the  chin. 

A  light  touch  of  rouge  on  the  end  of 
the  nose  will  make  it  seem  .shorter.  To 
make  a  broad  nose  seem  thinner,  rouge 
lightly  around  the  nostrils. 

Small  eyes,  too  close  together,  can  be 
made  to  appear  larger  by  applyin.g  mas¬ 
cara  and  eyeshadow  from  the  center  lid 
to  the  corner  only. 

Apply  lipstick  oidy  within  natural  lip 
line  and  only  to  center  lips  for  large  full 
lipped  mouth. 

To  widen  thin  mouths  extend  lipstick 
slightly  over  natural  line. 

Rouge  should  always  be  worn  fairly 
high,  that  is,  it  should  be  kept  well  above 
the  mouth  to  the  ear  line.  Rouge  applied 
bek>w  this  line  makes  the  face  appear 
heavy  and  adds  a.ge. 

Aids  to  Daintiness 

You  women  who  have  so  much  to 
do  with  building  and  maintaining 
feminine  beauty  undoubtedly  realize 
that  without  a  foundation  of  dainti¬ 
ness  the  cause  is  practically  lost. 
And  I  think  that  you  will  agree  that 
daintiness,  as  well  as  body  beauty, 
begins  with  the  modern  bath,  which 
in  reality  is  beauty  treatment  for  the 
skin  of  the  body.  In  the  form  of  aro¬ 
matic  bath- salts,  lotions, 'tablets,  pow¬ 


ders,  perfumed  bath  oils,  etc.,  cos¬ 
meticians  have  combined  minerals 
and  herbs  which  soften  and  refine 
the  skin,  as  they  soothe  and  quiet 
the  nerves. 

Long-handled  Bath  Brushes  per¬ 
form  a  special  mission  by  making 
possible  the  thorough  scrubbing  of 
backs,  so  often  the  scene  of  un¬ 
sightly  blemishes  caused  by  inade- 
(juate  cleansing,  while  toilet  pumice 
is  found  effective  in  removing  cal¬ 
louses  from  ell)ows  and  feet. 

One  of  the  soothing  preparations, 
either  liquid  or  cream,  rubbed  care¬ 
fully  into  the  skin  following  the 
hath,  helps  to  keep  it  soft  and  flexi¬ 
ble  and  prepares  the  way  for  tlie  ap- 
])lication  of  a  IkkIv  ])owder.  Some 
of  the  present-day  body  powders 
carry  special  deodorizing,  as  well  as 
perfuming,  qualities. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of 
baths,  it  seems  apro]>o.s  to  note  that 
since  weight  control  is  one  of  the 
all-important  problems  of  our  times, 
a  good  hatliroom  scale  should  be 
part  of  the  e(|uipment  of  every  mod¬ 
ern  bathroom.  .Also  it  is  fitting  to 
note  that  nourishing  creams  ai)]flied 
before  bathing  and  left  on  during  the 
hf)t  hath  are  given  wonderful  o])por- 
tunity  to  .soak  into  the  skin. 

Deodorants  and  Anti-f'ers['irants 
are  indi.s|H‘nsahle  “aids  to  dainti¬ 
ness,”  since  the  slighte.st  odor  of 
per.spiration  can  rob  the  most  ravish¬ 
ing  beauty  of  her  glamour.  .\11  the 
baths  in  the  world  and  the  most  in¬ 
triguing  of  ]x*rfumes  can  never  cre¬ 
ate  a  fragrantly  alluring  ]>erson 
without  this  “first  aid  ”  to  daintiness. 

If.  like  the  Creeks,  we  wore  loose, 
flowing  raiment  instead  of  the  smart¬ 
ly  fitted  clothes  of  today,  anti-per- 
s]urants  and  deodorants  would  not 
he  so  essential  to  every  woman’s 
toilet.  .According  to  nature’s  plans, 
the  moisture  escaping  through  the 
skin  should  evaporate  at  once.  How¬ 
ever  these  well  laid  plans  are  inter¬ 
fered  with  every  time  we  don  a 
dress,  for  no  matter  what  the  tvpe  of 
sleeve,  moisture  will  accumulate  un¬ 
der  the  arm  within  a  few  hours,  be 
it  summer  or  winter.  Though  it  col¬ 
lects  more  rapidly  during  periods  of 
exertion  or  when  the  body  is  over¬ 
heated,  it  goes  on  all  the  time — even 
when  we  are  perfectly  quiet. 

Out  of  deference  to  individual 
needs,  these  indispensable  “aids  to 
daintiness”  come  to  us  in  varying 
forms  and  strengths,  the  stronger 
forms  checking  perspiration  com¬ 
pletely  and  insuring  protection  for 
from  four  days  to  a  week.  This  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  for 
we  all  know  that  once  the  odor  of 


perspiration  is  absorbed  by  some 
materials,  esjx'cially  woolens,  no 
amount  of  cleaning  can  completely 
eradicate  its  traces. 

For  the  woman  with  an  over¬ 
sensitive  skin,  or  the  one  who  i)er- 
spires  less  freely,  there  arc  prepara¬ 
tions  of  moderate  strength,  which, 
though  less  drastic  and  not  so  pro¬ 
longed  in  their  action,  neutralize 
perspiration. 

Preparations  made  in  the  form  of 
cream  or  “ice”  h.ave  gained  rapid 
popularity,  since  they  are  so  simple 
to  use  and  quick  to  act.  In  addition, 
they  are  mild,  vet  strong  enough  to 
check  perspiration. 

The  beauty  of  a  prei)aration  which 
is  non-greasy  and  vanishes  at  once, 
hut  which  furnishes  immunity  from 
perspiration  from  one  to  three  days, 
can  readily  be  appreciated.  The  un¬ 
der-arm  is  left  completely  clean — 
grease-free  and  perspiration-free — 
and  any  medicinal  odor  di.sappears 
immediately  after  application.  The 
action  of  such  a  product  is  so  rapid 
that  it  can  be  u.sed  while  dressing. 
Peo]de  whose  hands  perspire  un- 
ideasantly  will  find  herein  a  great 
protection  to  gloves,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  stigma  of  Ix;- 
ing  “clammy-handed.”  Perspiring 
feet  also  will  he  relieved  by  the  same 
treatment. 

The  proper  use  of  an  anti-perspi- 
rant  requires  that  the  directions  he 
followecl  carefully.  The  under-arm 
or  other  surface  should  first  lx* 
washed  to  remove  all  traces  of  old 
])erspiration.  If  a  liquid  is  applied, 
as  it  dries  and  gently  closes  the 
]x)res,  tiny  salt-like  crystals  form  on 
the  skin.  'I'lie  drying  is  .sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  slight  tingling 
sensation  which  stops  as  soon  as  the 
under-arm  is  washed.  Rinsing  off 
the  residue  will  prevent  skin  irri¬ 
tation  and  is  very  important  as  a 
protection  to  clothing. 

Customers  sometimes  ask  about 
the  effect  of  jx'rsiiiration  checks  on 
fabrics,  feeling  that  they  may  stain 
or  injure  the  clothing,  since  per¬ 
spiration  it.self  is  so  injurious.  The 
answer  to  all  such  queries,  of  course, 
is.  “Xo.  not  if  a  reliable  brand  is 
used  and  IF  the  under-arm  is  thor¬ 
oughly  rinsed  once  the  application 
has  dried.”  It  is  because  many  peo¬ 
ple  neglect  the  rinsing,  feeling  that  it 
is  unimportant,  that  we  hear  com¬ 
plaints  on  that  score. 

Supplementary  aids  to  daintiness 
come  in  the  form  of  deodorant  pow¬ 
ders  and  dusting  powders,  which  are 
pleasant  and  refreshing  to  use  after 
the  bath.  They  are  frequently  com- 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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THE  MOST  SENSATIONAL  NEW  IDEA 


Announcing  PAT"A"DAY 

Mofk  R<?g  U  S'Pcif  Of* 


BODY  DEODORANTS 


A  Pat  a  Day  — that's  the  idea  behind  this  newest  deodorant.  This  smart  50^ 
retail  package  contains  60  Pats  (capsules)  and  60  Puffs.  The  powder  contents  of 
one  Pat,  sprinkled  on  one  Puff  gives  protection  from  body  odors  for  24  hours. 
An  economical,  clean  way  to  personal  hygiene.  That,  and  the  ultra-attractive 


i 


package  will  send  sales  zooming  in  every  store  that  displays  it.  Advertising 
display  material  free  on  request.  Write  today  for  the  whole  profitable  story. 


IEQUEST  will  bring  a  copy  of  "THE  ROMANCE  OF  AROMA"  THE  INSIDE  STORY  ON  P  AT- A- D  A  Y.  .  I T  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 


—  ''E  OFFICES  *141  EAST  44th  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  TELEPHONES  -MURR  AY  HILL  62832  .  MURRAY  HILL  2-8595! 


Also 

Available 

in  the 

Bulletin 

Series 

are  manuals  on 

FLOOR  COVERINGS 

FURNITURE 

CURTAINS  AND 
DRAPERIES 

DOMESTICS 

SILVERWARE 

CORSETS 

HOSIERY 

SHOES 

PIECE  GOODS 

The  salespeople  in  these 
departments  will  benefit 
immeasurably  from  a 
study  of  these  training 
texts,  prepared  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  fields. 

Price 

Members:  25c 
Non-Members:^  75c 
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bined  with  talc,  and  can  be  dusted 
over  the  entire  body,  in  the  shoes 
and  on  the  palms  of  the  hands. 
However,  they  should  be  used  in 
addition  to  perspiration  checks  and 
never  as  a  substitute  for  them. 

Because  they  can  be  carried  con¬ 
veniently  in  the  purse,  deodorant 
novelties  simulating  lipsticks  also 
make  an  apjx'al  to  the  average  wom¬ 
an.  Daintiness  is  well  worth  a  little 
time  and  care,  for  if  it  is  not 
achieved,  all  the  Ixauty  treatments 
in  the  world  are  of  no  avail. 

Depilatories  are  one  of  tlie  “aids 
to  daintiness”  whose  genealogy  you, 
who  have  studied  your  historical 
background,  will  trace  back  to  an¬ 
cient  times.  History,  however,  gives 
no  intimation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
depilatory  used  by  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Nero,  save  to  say  that  it 
was  a  substance  called  psilotrum. 

Safe  removal  of  superfluous  hair 
is  one  of  the  beauty  problems  which, 
for  all  ordinary  conditions,  modern 
depilatories  have  solved  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Of  course,  there  are  those 
persons  who,  having  humiliating 
growths  of  hair  on  the  face,  feel 
constrained  to  submit  themselves  to 
treatments  by  electrolysis,  radium, 
or  X-ray ;  but  these  cases  are  in  the 
minority. 

For  removing  unwanted  and  un¬ 
sightly  hair  from  legs,  arm  pits,  etc., 
a  good  depilatory,  either  paste  or 
wax,  is  highly  satisfactory.  More¬ 
over.  beauty  authorities  tell  us  that 
the  repeated  application  of  a  depila¬ 
tory  actually  weakens  the  hair  roots 
so  that  each  succeeding  growth  be¬ 
comes  lighter  and  easier  to  eliminate. 

The  Razor  may  be  employed  safe¬ 
ly  and  conveniently  for  removing 
under-arm  hair,  and  there  are  dainty 
safety  razors  made  especially  for 
this  purpose.  However,  we  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  razor,  on  account  of  its 
coarsening  influence  on  the  hair,  be 
used  elsewhere. 

According  to  Dr.  Oscar  L.  Levin, 
hypertrichosis  (hy-per-tri-cho-sis) . 
which  means  an  excessive  growth  of 
hair  on  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
body,  may  be  hereditary  and  certain 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  skin, 
such  as  acne,  often  are  followed  by 
a  hairy  growth.  Relying  upon  the 
same  authority,  the  excessive  growth 
of  superfluous  hair  on  the  face  of 
the  “bearded  lady”  of  the  circus  is 
due  to  an  unbalanced  glandular 
functioning. 


CROXON 

the  Hair  Remover 
you  con  safely 
recommend  for 

FACE  •  ARMS  •  LEGS 


CROXON 


The  CROXON  method  removes 
unwanted  hair  at  once  and  dis¬ 
courages  regrowth.  It  is  guaranteed 
harmless — and,  because  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  injurious  chemi¬ 
cals  or  sulphides,  CROXON  can 
be  used  as  safely  on  face  or  lips  as 
on  arms  or  legs. 

• 

Don’t  overlook  the  importance  of 
facial  use  as  a  selling  point  for 
CROXON.  That  use  alone  creates  a 
year  ’round  demand  for  CROXON. 
Steady  sales,  steady  repeats,  and  a 
steady  profit  have  made  CROXON 
a  featured  item  with  the  finest  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  America. 

• 

Introductory  Unit — CROXON  PLA9TIK 
and  CROXON  OZONE  CREAM 

$1.25 

Larger  sizes  of  CROXON  Plastik  at 
$1.00  and  CROXON  Ozone  Cream 
at  $2.50  and  $5.00 

CROXONOL  SALES  CORP. 

142  West  24th  Street,  New  York 
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ODORONO 

The  World’s  Fastest  Selling 
Liquid  Deodorant 


^INCE  its  inception  as  a  physician’s  pre< 
scription  for  perspiring  hands.  Odorono 
has  been  used  hy  millions  of  women  the 
world  over.  It  acts  hy  gently  closing  the  pores 
in  the  small  hollow  under  the  arm  and  per¬ 
spiration  is  diverted  to  less  confined  parts 
of  the  body  where  it  can  evaporate  freely  and 
inoffensively.  Doctors  agree  it  is  safe  when 
used  according  to  directions. 


1.  Keeps  underarm  dry  and  free  from  per¬ 
spiration  odor. 

2.  Saves  your  frocks  from  perspiration 
damage. 

3.  Regular  Odorono  (Ruby  colored)  gives 
protection  from  three  to  seven  days. 

4.  Instant  Odorono  (Colorless)  is  a  milder 
form  for  more  frequent  application. 


•  •  •  and  the  newest  profit-maker 

ODORONO  ICE! 


ynis  is  a  new  discovery  that  checks  per¬ 
spiration'  as  well  as  odor — yet  it  has  the 
convenience  of  a  cream.  When  Odorono  Ice 
is  patted  on  the  underarm  it  dries  at  once  and 
is  instantly  effective.  Used  according  to 
directions  it  cannot  injure  clothing. 


1.  Checks  perspiration  and  ends  body  odor. 

2.  Effective  one  to  three  days. 

3.  Dries  instantly.  Vanishes  completely. 

4.  No  grease  to  stain  your  clothing. 


THE  ODORONO  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

191  Hudson  Street  New  York  City 
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EYES 'HANDS' HAIR 


lashes  are  brushed  with  an  upward 
stroke,  it  will  encourage  them  to 
curl.  Special  creams,  which  cannot 
injure  the  eyes,  will  he  found  effica¬ 
cious  in  stimulating  the  growth  of 
lK)th  brows  and  lashes. 

In  order  to  forestall  stpiint  lines, 
eyes  which  are  sensitive  to  sun  and 
wind  should  he  protected  by  colored 
glasses.  The  imiiortance  of  i)ro|>er 
make-up  for  the  eyes  has  l)een  dealt 
with  in  a  j)receding  chapter.  But 
here  are  some  further  sj^ecific  .sug¬ 
gestions. 

High  Spotting  the  Eyes: 

The  following  suggestions  from  one 
who  believes  in  "high  spotting”  the  eyes 
will  prove  valuable  to  the  salesperson ; 

Subconsciously  everyone  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  realizes  that  eye  grooming  and  eye 
beauty  plays  a  tremendously  flattering  part 
in  her  appearance.  Yet  very  often  she  does 
nothing  about  it.  If  you  observe  care¬ 
fully  the  appearance  of  everv  customer 
who  comes  to  your  counter  and  use  subtle 
selling  tactics  you  can  be  certain  of  in¬ 
creasing  your  volume  of  sales  day  by  day. 
Suggestive  selling  does  it  1 
Point  out  to  your  customer  that  the  tre¬ 
mendous  vogue  for  color  in  clothes — 
stripes,  checks,  flecked  tweeds,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  shades  combined  one  against  another 
— tend  to  submerge  the  face  and  make  the 
costume  the  most  important  thing.  For 
this  reason  features  must  be  highlighted ! 

Eye  shadow  for  daytime  is  a  "must 
have.”  Greens,  vivid  blues,  aqua,  violet, 
are  all  tones  that  do  things  for  the  eves 
— give  them  depth  and  added  beauty.  Sell 
each  customer  two  and  three  tones  of  eye 
shadow  to  go  with  her  various  costumes. 
Tell  her  it  is  both  chic  and  amusing  to 
harmonize  it  exactly  with  some  decora¬ 
tion  or  accessory  color  of  her  ensemble. 
Suggest  that  she  applv  it  with  an  eye- 
beauty  brush,  rather  than  smearing  and 
blotching  it  on  with  a  finger. 

Suggest  to  your  customers  that  eye¬ 
brows  must  be  brushed  and  that  eye¬ 
lashes  can  be  made  to  grow  long  and  silky 
by  the  use  of  specially  compounded  salve. 
Remind  them  that  long  sweeping  lashes 
brighten  the  eyes  and  seemingly  enlarge 
them  and  that  smooth  brows  are  as  neces- 
sarv  as  a  fine  clear  skin. 

Then  comes  the  very  important  subject 
of  mascara  that  stays  on,  is  waterproof 
and  flake  proof  and  does  not  sting  the 
eyes.  It  can  be  purchased  in  compact 
form,  in  liquid  form  or  in  a  dry  stick. 
The  dry  stick  is  moistened  and  applied 
directly  to  the  eyelashes  while  the  tiny 
brush  at  the  other  end  is  used  to  brush 
off  the  surplus. 

If  your  customer  has  hazel  eyes  tell 
her  green  or  blue  .shades  are  equally  flat¬ 
tering  their  use  depending  on  the  color  of 
the  costume  worn.  Brown  and  black 
shades  are  staples  but  they  too  can  be  sold 
in  pairs. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  get  your  sales  and 
there  is  no  easier  way  than  to  take  a  defi- 
[  nite  interest  in  your  customer.  Once  she 
sees  you  want  to  help  her,  she  is  easily 
won  over  and  amenable  to  additional  pur¬ 
chasing. 


Hands 


Hands  express  individuality,  no 
matter  what  their  shape  or  size. 
'I'hev  may  he  slim  and  delicate, 
hroad  or  .s(|uare  and  cai)al)le  look- 
injr.  or  small  and  (piick  in  their 
movements :  hut  whatever  their 
form,  they  are  the  key  to  person¬ 
ality.  There  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  ]K‘ople  judge  us  by  our  hands, 
by  the  way  we  use  them,  by  the  way 
we  take  care  of  them. 

Madame  du  Barry,  'Tseult  of  the 
White  Hands,”  and  many  f)f  his¬ 
tory’s  noted  women  owed  much  of 
their  charm  to  their  lovely  and  be¬ 
guiling  hands.  In  days  gone  by  it 
was  an  unusual  thing  to  have  attrac¬ 
tive  hands  and  their  power  was 
strongly  felt — and  exercised.  Today 
nearly  every  woman  may  have  hands 
that  are  good  to  look  at — hands  that 
attract  the  eye.  Creams  soften, 
whiten  and  refine  the  skin.  Exer¬ 
cise  and  activity  develop  character 
and  grace.  The  plainest  hand  gains 
glamour  and  sparkle  with  the  right 
shade  ot  nail  polish. 

Even  nails  and  hands  that  have 
been  long  neglected  will  yield  to 
care  and  treatment  in  a  few  weeks’ 
time,  the  skin  gradually  becoming 
smooth  and  soft,  the  nails  and  cuti¬ 
cle  trim  and  shapely.  Polish  may  Ik* 
so  cho.sen  and  applied  that  it  will 
improve  the  shape  and  appearance 
of  the  nail  itself.  .\nd  the  hands  will 
increase  in  grace  and  expressiveness 
just  as  soon  as  they  can  lx*  counted 
on  to  look  their  best  at  all  times. 
Clothes  may  make  the  man,  hut 
poise  and  assurance  make  the 
woman.  Everyone  has  experienced 


ECAUSE  of  the  important 
jx)sition  occupied  by  eyes  in  the 
“human  dwelling,”  they  deserve  a 
goodly  jx)rtion  of  the  time  and  at¬ 
tention  allotted  to  the  daily  l)eauty 
ritual.  It  is  logical  that  the  first  step 
in  the  daily  care  of  eyes  is  to  keep 
them  clear  and  shining.  An  eye  cup 
and  a  suitable  antiseptic  eye  wasli 
are  the  requisites  of  the  eye  bath, 
which  will  wash  away  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  and  help  to  allay  any  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
There  are  drops  which  are  decidedly 
eflfectual  for  clearing  the  whites  of 
the  eyes,  especially  when  the  eyes 
have  liecome  inflamed  from  expos¬ 
ure  to  wind  and  dust ;  and  in  ridding 
them  of  the  redness  induced  by  cry¬ 
ing. 

To  soothe  the  eyes  is  to  soothe  the 
nerves.  The  little  herbal  eye  packs 
prepared  by  various  beauticians  are 
used  for  this  purpose  and  help  to 
keep  the  eyes  normal.  Special  eye 
creams  and  astringents  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
manual  are  recommended  by  beau¬ 
ticians  for  maintaining  the  youthful 
appearance  of  the  eyes,  by  helping 
to  keep  the  surrouncling  tissues  free 
from  lines  and  wrinkles.  There  are 
also  stimulating  preparations  for 
smoothing  and  tightening  relaxed 
eyelids. 

Since  brows  and  eyelashes  are  all 
important  to  beautiful  eyes,  their 
daily  care  should  never  be  neglected. 
They  should  be  brushed  night  and 
morning  with  a  little  brush  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  that  purp>ose.  If  eye- 
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the  increased  poise  that  comes  with 
a  new  and  truly  becoming  hairdress. 
W’ell  dressed  hands  have  the  same 
effect. 

Salespersons  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  advocating  shades  of  nail 
polish  indiscriminately.  Be  sure  that 
the  color  you  recommend  actually 
suits  the  hand  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended.  The  manufacturers  have 
taxed  their  scientific  and  artistic  in¬ 
genuity  to  produce  subtleness  and 
variations  of  tone.  Colorless  polish 
is  worn  today  mainly  to  give  added 
luster  and  i)rotection  to  deeper 
shades.  However,  do  not  try  to  per¬ 
suade  a  customer  to  wear  a  deep 
shade  again.st  her  will  just  l)ecause 
it  is  fashionable. 

If  the  nails  are  short,  dee])  shades 
should  be  avoided.  Likewise  very 
small  nails  will  look  better  in  a 
shade  that  blends  with  the  skin  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  attention  to  their 
size.  Rn.st  j)olislies,  as  a  rule,  blend 
well  with  blonde  and  titian  skin ; 
old  rose  is  soft  and  flattering  if  the 
skin  is  brunette.  Very  dark  skins 
are  the  ones  that  should  wear  dee]) 
poli.shes  almost  exclusively,  as  soft¬ 
er  shades  are  ajit  to  give  the  hands 
a  swarthy  appearance.  Burgundy 
makes  the  hands  look  whiter  than 
any  other  deej)  polish,  due  to  its 
purple  tinge  which  absorbs  the 
skin’s  rosy  tones. 

Skillful  painting  on  of  a  deep 
.shade  will  do  much  to  change  the 
nail's  appearance.  For  example,  if 
the  nails  are  broad  and  ungainly,  re¬ 
moving  a  narrow  margin  of  polish 
at  each  side  will  improve  their  looks. 
It  is  Ix'tter  for  the  nail  to  reshaiie  it 
in  this  way.  since  filing  close  at  the 
side  not  only  injures  the  cuticle,  but 
may  result  in  a  callous  condition  or 
actual  infection. '  If  the  customer  is 
active — and  who  isn’t  in  this  age  and 
day? — suggest  adding  a  protective 
coat  of  colorless  poli.sh  over  the  deep 
shade,  carrying  it  clear  across  the 
tip.  This  will  protect  the  deep  polish, 
and  tiny  cracks  in  the  colorless  lac¬ 
quer,  of  course,  will  not  lx?  visible. 

A  reliable  polish  does  not  dry 
the  nails.  However,  the  air  of  our 
•Steam-heated  houses,  winter  winds, 
dust  and  grime  (frequently  ground 
into  the  hands  and  fingers  by  gloves 
which  have  not  lx*en  freshly 
cleaned),  all  tend  to  absorb  the  pre¬ 
cious  oils  in  the  skin  .surrounding 
the  nails.  Thus  they  are  prevented 
from  growing  their  longest  and 
healthie.st  without  the  aid  of  special 
treatments  to  replenish  the  natural 
oils.  Ordinary  creams  are  not 
enough.  .\  carefully  compounded 
brittle-nail  cream  which  contains 
special  penetrating  emollients  should 


Ik*  used.  It  should  be  worked  in  at 
the  base  of  the  nail,  since  this  is  the 
vital  sjKit.  The  entire  nail  is  con¬ 
ditioned  hy  what  happens  at  the  root 
and  the  delicate  |K)rtion  just  alxive. 
Remember,  however,  that  it  takes 
several  weeks  for  the  nails  to  grow 
out  and  that  the  results  of  treat¬ 
ments  will  not  lx*  ai)parent  Ix'fore 
the  exjuration  of  that  time. 

Many  peoi)le  do  not  realize  that 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  “breaka- 
bility"  is  the  u.se  of  harsh  instru¬ 
ments  at  the  nail  base.  .\  tiny  im- 
l)ercei)tible  injury,  caused  by  a  jnish- 
er  or  other  steel  instrument.  ])er- 
sists  in  the  nail  as  it  grows  out. 
This  forms  a  weak  spot  which  will 
l)eel  or  s])lit  off  when  it  gets  to  the 
ti]).  Peeling  actually  may  be  due  to 
hasty  manicuring  and  not  to  dryness 
at  all.  Cuticle  should  be  kept  under 
control  by  using  cuticle  remover  of 
the  oily  tyjx*,  which  will  not  dry  the 
skin.  Of  course,  you  know  lx*tter 
than  to  advise  cutting  it  if  you  wish 
your  .customer’s  e.xistence  to  lx  un- 
tramnieled  by  hangnails! 


"Make  haste  slowly’’  is  an  old 
adage  to  keep  in  mind  in  caring  for 
the  nails.  Never  try  to  hurry  them 
into  shape  by  abandoning  gentle 
methods.  If  the  cuticle  is  stubborn, 
recommend  the  use  of  cuticle  re¬ 
mover  every  day,  plus  a  softening 
treatment  with  cuticle  oil  or  cream 
at  night.  Soon  it  will  frame  the  nail 
as  clearly  as  a  jewel,  and  treatments 
every  few  days  will  keep  it  trim  and 
shapely. 

Hands  depend  upon  the  nails  for 
color  and  sparkle,  just  as  the  face 
depends  on  the  eyes  and  lips.  But 
they  need  treatment  of  their  own  if 
they  are  to  keep  their  softness,  or 
regain  a  smooth,  young-looking 
skin.  No  one  can  “tell  a  woman’s 
age  by  her  hands’’  if  she  takes  prop¬ 
er  care  of  them. 

Remember  that  the  hands  contain 
fewer  oil  glands  in  proportion  to  the 
skin  surface  than  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 


they  are  washed  more  frequently, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  natural  oils  must  be  so  constant¬ 
ly  replenished.  Suggest  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer  that  a  jar  of  hand  cream  be 
kept  at  every  faucet  in  the  house, 
so  that  the  hands  can  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  creaming  each  time  they  are 
washed.  If  this  is  not  possible,  they 
should  have  extra  attention  at  night. 

Four  or  five  minutes  at  least 
should  be  devoted  to  massage  with 
a  rich  hand  cream.  Pinch  each  fing¬ 
er  gently  toward  the  tip  to  stimulate 
circulation  around  the  nail.  Then 
stroke  the  cream  down  the  backs  of 
the  hands  in  the  opposite  direction. 
l*?xtra  quantities  should  be  worked 
in  at  the  wrists  and  knuckles  where 
lines  are  so  apt  to  form.  (Of  course, 
no  one  who  wears  short  sleeves 
should  stop  at  the  wrists.)  If  the 
hands  are  ])ink  or  red  in  tone,  use 
a  cream  that  whitens  as  it  softens. 
.\nd  don’t  wear  j)ink  polishes ! 
.Shades  with  yellow  or  brownish  un¬ 
dertones.  such  as  rust  or  robin  red, 
are  the  ones  that  help  to  give  the 
skin  a  creamy  glow. 

Salesjxrsons  may  suggest  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  hands  in  connection 
with  the  massage,  if  the  hands  are 
nf)t  as  supple  as  the  owner  wishes 
them  to  lx*.  A  combination  of  mas¬ 
sage  and  exercise  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  condition  the  muscles  and 
increase  flexibility.  A  good  exercise 
for  the  fingers  is  to  bend  each  of 
them  back  firmly,  though  gently, 
with  the  opposite  hand  to  increase 
their  range  of  movement.  Then 
])ress  back  the  entire  hand  in  the 
same  way  to  increase  flexibility  of 
the  wrist. 

Hair 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  many 
women  who  spend  hours  caring  for 
their  faces,  hands  and  bodies  neglect 
their  hair  completely.  Disregarding 
the  danger  signals  of  dry  scalps, 
dandruff,  over-oiliness  and  prema¬ 
ture  loss  of  color,  they  console  them¬ 
selves  with  the  idea  that  they  will 
do  something  about  it  later  on.  As 
a  consequence,  the  time  spent  on 
keeping  bcxlies  young  and  supple, 
contours  firm  arwl  skins  clear  is 
largely  wa.sted.  since  hair  tells  the 
story  of  advancing  years  as  clearly 
as  a  sagging  chin. 

It  is  easier  to  prevent  hair 
troubles  than  to  overcome  them. 
However,  hair  responds  so  quickly 
to  the  right  kind  of  treatment  that 
it  is  amazing  what  can  be  done  for 
it  regardless  of  its  condition. 
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are  set  in  the  skin  at  various  angles 
which  regulate  the  “grain”  of  the 
beard  and  tlie  characteristic  growth 
of  the  hair  of  the  scalp.  The  curved 
follicles  of  the  negro’s  scalp  give 
him  his  kinky  hair,  while  the  straight 
follicles  in  the  scalp  of  an  Indian 
make  his  hair  straight  and  coarse. 
The  part  of  the  hair  in  sight  alxive 
the  skin  is  called  the  shaft.  Hair 
may  be  flat,  oval  or  round  in  cross- 
section,  and  it  is  that  contour  which 
determines  its  straightness  or  curli- 
The  flatter  tlie  contour,  the 


cells  in  the  up])er  layer  of  the  skin. 

of  tiny  muscles  which  glory  in  the 
name  of  arrcctores  fyilonan. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  scalp 
is  part  of  the  skin  and  does  not  diflfer 
it  at  an  angle.  The  follicles  are  ix.-r-  from  the  skin  of  other  parts  of  the 
manent  parts  of  the  scalp  structure,  body,  except  for  the  hair  follicles 
In  fact,  they  are  hole-like  formations  and  their  apiHMulages. 
and  as  such  cannot  be  extracted.  But  Hair  serves  four  cardinal  pur- 
they  may,  like  a  hole  in  the  ground,  poses:  (1)  It  preserves  the  heat  of 
l)e  filled  in  or  closed  at  the  mouth,  the  Ixxly.  (2)  It  acts  as  a  protective 
The  follicle  depression  is  surrounded  agent.  (3)  It  serves  as  an  organ  of 
by  two  layers  of  tissue.  The  inner  touch.  (4)  It  promotes  beauty, 
layer  sends  up  a  small  conical  pro-  Clothes  and  hats  have  taken  the 
jection  and  develops  into  the  papilla  place  of  hair  as  an  insulation  against 
forming  the  base  or  hair  bulb  in  heat,  cold  and  moisture.  Its  useful- 
vvhich  the  hair  is  made  from  the  ness  obviously  is  not  so  great  now 
hair-produce.  as  in  earlier  days  when  artificial 

The  papilla  contains  nerve  con-  warmth  was  less  common  and  blows 
nections  and  the  blocxl  vessels  on  the  skull  more  frequent.  Heavy 
through  which  the  hair  gets  its  nour-  unventilated  hats  have  done  their 
ishment.  This  hulb  is  often  errone-  work,  compressing  the  scalp,  rub- 
ously  called  the  root  of  the  hair,  bing  and  wearing  out  the  hair  and 
When  a  hair  comes  out  so  that  the  choking  the  blood  .supply, 
bulb  is  visible,  it  has  not  come  out  It  is  because  of  all  this  that  hair 
by  the  root — the  bulb  and  the  papilla  needs  care ! 
have  merelv  parted  company.  So  r\  -i  /-<  a  r  l 
long  as  they  are  connected  and  the  Cate  i  lakes 

papilla  is  providing  nourishment,  the  Lustrous  Hair 

hair  “lives.”  Separated  from  the  begrudge  the 

papilla,  It  'f  papilla  spends  on  her  hair,  for  no 

and  the  folhc  e  are  functioning,  an-  responds  more 

otl^r  hair  takes  its  place.  graciouslv  to  friendlv  overtures.  It 

Hair  grows,  it  might  be  said,  m  a  compared  to  a  flower  gar- 

senes  of  reincarnations  or  rebirths.  ^ne  cultivates  the  scalp  that 

Its  active  periwl  of  growth  IS  about  luxuriant 

eight  weeks.  Then  there  is  a  rest  cultivates  the  soil 

period,  ranging  from  a  couple  of  it  ^ring  forth 

minutes  for  the  hair  of  the  scalp  to  ^^oice  blooms.  Unknown  to  the 
ateut  three  months  for  the  hair  on  i^  the  fact  that  the 

the  legs.  The  normal  span  of  life  ^^^t  of  the  hair  that  is  actuallv 

for  a  hair  seems  to  range  from  sey-  that  beneath  the  scalp 

era!  months  to  four  years.  The  life  Therefore,  a  head  cannot  l)e  kepi 
of  an  eyelash  has  been  calculated  to  really  healthy  by  shampoos  alone, 
l)e  about  five  months.  Tonics,  brushing  and  massage  are 

Hair  takes  its  shape,  size  and  di-  necessar}'  to  bring  out  the  luster  and 
rection  from  the  shape,  size  and  di-  light  in  the  hair, 
rection  of  the  follicles.  The  follicles  (Continued  on  pane  ICX)) 


Physiology  of  Hair 

Because  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  the  physiology  of  hair  and  how 
it  functions  in  order  to  intelligently 
discuss  its  care  with  your  customer, 
we  shall  give  you  a  brief  description 
of  it  which  will  be  helpful  to  you  in 
selling  hair  and  scalp  preparations. 

A  hair  has  three  layers.  The  out¬ 
er,  horny  layer  is  composed  of 
smooth,  flat  cells  which  are  piled  up 
on  each  other  like  the  skin  of  a 
crocodile.  Because  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  density  of  the  cells, 
the  outer  layer  forms  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  shield  for  the  inner  part  of  the 
hair.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
observed  that  hair  is  the  most  inde¬ 
structible  part  of  the  body. 

The  second  layer  of  the  hair  is 
known  as  the  cortex.  It  is  composed 
of  slightly  elongated  cells  which  give 
the  hair  its  flexibility  and  elasticity. 
When  these  cells  cease  to  function, 
as  is  the  case  in  several  scalp  dis¬ 
eases,  the  hair  breaks.  Coloring  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  called  melanin,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  second  layer,  and, 
showing  through  the  outer  horn, 
makes  the  hair  appear  brown,  red, 
black  or  yellow.  In  the  cortex  there 
are  also  small  openings  which  hold 
the  oil  that  gives  the  hair  its  sheen. 

The  innermost  layer  of  the  hair  is 
called  the  narrow  canal,  or  medulla. 
It  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  cells 
placed  side  by  side  lengthwise  with 
the  shaft.  Weak  hairs  and  the  .soft, 
colorless  hairs  which  cover  most  of 
the  body  lack  this  innermost  layer. 

The  seat  of  the  hair  growth  is 
called  the  follicle,  ^which,  found 
slightly  beneath  the  scalp,  is  set  into 
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Hand  cream 


■olish  Remove^ 


■  ▼I  regular  use  of  a  good 
harmless,  cuticle  remover  gives 
live  cuticle  and  noil  o  better 
chance  to  grow  normally. 

oz.  25c  2  oz.  SOc 


CUTICU 

OIL 


[,en  you  have  found  the  misspelled  words,  write  us  as  follows: 
Cross,  Newark,  N.  J. 

In  block . (give  letter)  the  word . is 

misspelled.  The  correct  spelling  is . I  have 

read  your  advertisement  from  A  to  Z  and  have  received  help 
fromnoone  in  finding  the  errors.  I  will  not  reveal  the  errors  I  have 
found  until  after  September  1, 1937,  when  the  contest  closes. 


No  one  con  expect  to  hove  s< 
pliant  healthy  cuticles,  i 
less  they  use  cuticle  oil  regulai 
oz.  25c  2  oz.  E 


Oh,  what  would  many 
girls  give  to  have 
soft  lily-white  hands?  All 
they  need  to  give  is  a 
double  two-bit  piece  for 
the  4  oz.  bottle  of  this 
delicately  scented  creamy 
hand  lotion.  50c. 


fer’s  signature 


lolotion  prize  of  a  SOc 
It  of  La  Cross  creme  nail 
ill.  Mention  the  color, 
the  end  of  the  contest, 
Itfflber  1,  1937,  we'll  tell 
the  misspelled  words. 


Perhaps  you  realiz 
that  imperfect  cuticU 
can  ruin  the  finest  manicuo 
Use  Nailgroom  and  ever 
thing  will  be  perfect.  5C 


Question:  Which  is  bet¬ 
ter,  hand  lotion  or 
hand  cream”^ 

Answer:  Use  lotion  in 

daytime  and  cream  at 
night.  WearLa Cross  gloves. 
Hand  Cream  SOc 


Knocking  the  spots  out  of  the  old  type  oily 
acetone  polish  remover,  "glycerated 
remover”  is  in  a  field  by  itself.  Name  copy¬ 
righted  by  La  Cross.  Leaves  no  white  powdery 
residue,  but  does  leave  a  “glycerated”  film  that 
restores  noil  and  cuticle  to  healthy  pliability. 
Thins  out  thick  polish. 

Ys  oz.  25c  2  oz.  50c 


'arely  do  girls  know  how  useful  a  cuticle  knife  is. 
.  Watch  your  manicurist.  35c  and  SOc 


stands  for  stick.  Put  the  word  orange  before  it  and  it 
has  a  variety  of  manicuring  uses.  Sc — 10c  and  ISc 


Testimonials  we  have  by  the  thousand,  but  have  room 
here  for  only  one.  La  Cross  has  never  bought  a 
testimonial.  They’re  all  free-will  offerings. 


I  et’s  be  smart  and  follow  the  profes- 
sional  manicurist’s  advice  and  “buff 
our  noils  back  to  health.” 

The  increased  blood  circu-  ^^^SSSSjk 
lotion  at  base  of  the  nail 
helps  to  correct  brittleness. 

50c  75c  $1.00 


“There  is  no  nail  polish  on  the  market  that  can 
compare  with  La  Cross  and  I  have  used  many 

B.J.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

No  matter  how  highly  you  recommend  La  Cross,  you  wi 
never  be  embarassed. 


for  extra 


ou  know  it’s  good. 


means  the  end  of  the  pictures,  but  not 
of  the  line.  There  are  147  other  items. 


No.  4010 

S6.00 


Five  other 
sets  in  this 
all-steel 
manicure  set 


There  are  1  8 
more  sets  in  the 
La  Cross  nail 
polish  line. 


lust  the  right  answer  to  the  maiden  who  I 

^  - 

W  prayed  to  find  a  perfect  nail  polish  that  j 

would  have  the  latest  style  and  color  tones,  | 

go  on  smoothly,  not  streak,  chip  or  fade,  wear 

P  * 

fora  week  or  more,  have  just  the  right  lustre 

and  be  proper  in  every  respect.  Colors: 

Sunrise,  Sunset,  Plum  Red,  Maroon,  Peach, 

Blush,  Acorn,  Sun  Tan,  Rust,  Natural,  Rose, 

Noll  PolisK 

Coral,  Cardinal,  Garnet,  Colorless. 

SOc 

Women  the  world  over  already  know 
what  OGILVIE  SISTERS  Preparations 
will  do  for  HAIR,  because  they  know 
what  they  have  done. 

Women  have  seen  the  wonders 
worked  with  dry  hair,  oily  hair,  fading 
hair,  falling  hair,  hair  with  split  ends, 
and  dandruff.  They  have  proved  by 
experiment  that  the  only  effective  way 
to  combat  any  hair  fault  is  with  a  prep¬ 
aration  specifically  prepared  to  remedy 
that  fault.  That  is  the  OGILVIE  SISTERS 
way. 

In  short,  women  are  already  sold  on 
OGILVIE  SISTERS  Preparations:  (1)  be¬ 
cause  they  recognize  the  makers  of 
them  as  preeminent  specialists;  and  (2) 
because  these  preparations  have  come 
through  every  test  with  fiying  colors,  as 
expected. 

The  complete  line  of  OGILVIE  SISTERS 
Preparations  is  a  dependable  road  sign 
that  points  to  handsome  profits.  Good 
business  says  wisely,  "Be  guided  by 
such  signs." 

OGILVIE  SISTERS  Preparations  are 
advertised  nationally. 

NEW  YORK  SALONS: 

(£^i£ute.  SiAtefta 

604  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
50  East  42nd  Street — Exclusively  for  Men 
Paris  Washington  Canada 


Hair 

{^Continued  from  page  96) 


It  is  now  quite  generally  known 
that  a  good  scalp  treatment  stimu¬ 
lates  the  blood  stream  which  sup¬ 
plies  all  the  natural  food  for  the  hair. 
Although  it  is  exhilarating  to  have 
professional  scalp  treatments,  it  is 
(|uite  easy  to  be  one’s  own  scalp  spe¬ 
cialist.  Armed  with  the  correct, 
scientific  tonics,  pomades,  brushes, 
and  one’s  own  “elbow  grease,’’  mar¬ 
velous  results  may  Ik*  obtained  in  a 
very  simple  way. 

Every  woman  should  know  cer¬ 
tain  facts  about  her  hair  and  scalp 
to  enable  her  to  determine  when  the 
scalp  is  not  functioning  in  a  healthy 
way.  If  the  minute  bulb  at  the  end 
of  each  follicle  liecomes  lazy,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  hair  to  receive  its 
nourishment  and  it  becomes  dry  and 
brittle.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
is  tired  and  nervous  from  over-work 
or  periods  of  over-strain,  the  busy 
little  oil  glands  w'ork  overtime  and 
the  excess  of  oil)  secreted  leaks  over 
the  surface  of  the  hair  instead  of 
going  down  into  its  shaft  to  provide 
nourishment.  This  abnormally  oily 
condition  demands  a  specialized  hair 
tonic  with  astringent  qualities. 

Let  us  reiterate  that  any  woman 
can  be  goorl  to  her  hair  even  though 
she  is  unable  to  get  to  a  professional 
salon.  Any  reputable  scalp  special¬ 
ist  will  gladly  give  a  diagnosis  and 
advice  on  hair  without  charge.  How¬ 
ever,  here  is  a  “home  care’’  regime 
worked  out  by  famous  hair  special¬ 
ists.  and  salespeople  mav  do  well  to 
pass  the  information  along  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Sit  down  in  front  of  your  dress¬ 
ing  table.  Use  a  good  hair  brush 
with  flexible,  long,  firm  bristles :  a 
tonic  made  especially  for  your  type 
of  scalp — perhaps  a  scalp  pomade 
too.  Your  own  bands  are  the  rest  of 
your  equipment.  Part  the  hair  at 
intervals  of  one-half  to  one  inch,  ap¬ 
ply  the  tonic  to  the  scalp,  using  a 
small  pledget  of  cotton  soaked  in 
tonic  and  squeezed  out  a  bit  for  this 
purpose. 

“Place  the  elbows  on  the  table  and 
put  your  head  in  your  hands.  Rotate 
the  scalp  with  the  cushions  of  the 
palms.  This  will  keep  the  scalp 
loose,  as  it  should  be  when  it  is  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

“Next  take  a  towel  and  dry  out 
all  dampness.  This  should  take  a 
certain  amount  of  dust  or  soil  with 
it  and  leave  the  hair  clean.  Now  take 
the  brush  and  brush  upward  and 
outward  from  the  scalp,  letting  the 


strokes  reach  the  scalp  and  lift  the 
muscles.  This  process  is  invigorat¬ 
ing,  and  contrary  to  popular  notions, 
does  not  destroy  the  wave. 

“The  secret  of  making  waves  lie 
down  properly  after  this  treatment 
is  to  dampen  your  comb  with  a  good 
waving  lotion  and  press  the  waves 
back  in  place  with  the  fingers.  Go 
to  bed  with  a  little  net  cap  around 
the  head  to  protect  and  ‘set’  the 
wave.’’ 

Tonics  should  be  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  between  shampoos,  several  times 
a  week,  either  at  night  or  in  the 
morning.  Shampooing  should  not 
be  too  frequent,  as  this  may  lead  to 
premature  greying  and  loss  of  luster 
and  elasticity  of  the  hair. 

Every  woman  should  treat  herself 
to  periodic  reconditioning  hot-oil 
shampoos,  either  at  a  professional 
salon  or  at  home.  This  is  recom¬ 
mended  especially  lK*fore  a  perma¬ 
nent  wave. 

Leading  specialists  say  that  a  per¬ 
manent  wave  given  on  a  good  ma¬ 
chine  by  a  good  operator  will  not 
harm  the  hair,  provided  the  hair  is 
in  the  ])ink  of  condition.  Of  course, 
having  the  wave  set  constantly  and 
sitting  under  hot  dryers  is  apt  to  rob 
the  scalpj  of  its  natural  oils  if  it  is 
not  given  the  right  care. 

A  cream  preparation  for  setting 
the  wave  is  ideal  for  that  modern 
curse  of  short  hair — dry  ends — and 
for  dull  lusterless  hair  in  general.  A 
good  brilliantine  may  be  sprayed  on 
the  hair  to  soften  and  give  sheen 
after  the  wave. 

Perfume,  created  especially  for 
the  hair,  may  be  sprayed  on  with  an 
atomizer  after  the  wave  is  set.  It 
not  only  leaves  a  delightfully  elusive 
aura  but  helps  to  “set”  the  wave. 

.\nother  recent  innovation  is  in 
the  form  of  protective  oil  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hair  before  exposure  to 
the  summer  sun  and  salt  water.  This 
is  an  excellent  seasonable  item  that 
appeals  to  both  men  and  women. 

In  selling  specialised  hair  and 
scalp  preparations,  salesp)ersons 
should  he  guided  by  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  principles  used  in  selling  facial 
lines,  namely,  cleansing,  toning  and 
nourishing.  You  should  be  able  to 
put  certain  leading  questions  to  your 
customer  which  will  determine  the 
typ)e  of  hair  problem  to  be  solved. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
recommend  the  correct  preparations, 
satisfy  your  customer  and  bring  her 
back  to  you. 
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TESTS  PROVE 

the  New  and  Improved 

CUTEX  POLISH 

Won’t  Chip  or  Peel! 

Resists  Thickening  in 
the  Bottle! 

Applies  Easier! 


THAT’S  WHY  7 
POLISH  CUSTOMERS 
OUT  OF  10  WILL 
ASK  FOR  CUTEX  .  .  . 


CUTEX 


Cutex  has  a  new  polish  formula  that's  an  amaz¬ 
ing  improvement!  It  resists  evaporation  in  the 
bottle.  You  can  assure  your  customers  that  it  is 
usable  to  the  last  drop! 

Still  another  feature  of  the  new  Cutex  is  the 
fact  that  it  wears  longer  without  peeling  or  chip¬ 
ping.  Women  are  delighted  to  find  that  it  ap¬ 


plies  so  much  easier — without  streaking. 

When  you  push  Cutex  both  you  and  your  store 
will  profit.  This  is  because  (1)  Cutex  enjoys 
customer  confidence  and  therefore  requires  less 
selling  time  on  your  part.  (2)  Cutex  is  of  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  and  thus  you  assure  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  and  avoid  expensive  returns. 


New  Cutex  Oily  Cuticle  Remover! 

The  new  Cutex  Oily  Cuticle  Remover  helps  to  keep  nails  and  cuticle  from 

removes  cuticle  with  the  same  famous  ^his  improved  product 

lubricates  your  nails  and  cuticle,  ac- 
efficiency  as  ever— and  in  addition  it  them  softer, 

contains  a  special  emollient  oil  that  smoother  and  more  pliable  than  ever! 


NORTHAM  WARREN  CORPORATION 


Nev/  York  City 
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PART  FOUR 


BRUSHES 


RUSHES  are  singularly  miss¬ 
ing  from  the  annals  of  antiquity,  and 
so  we  must  assume  them  to  have 
been  an  invention  of  later  times. 
How  they  originated  or  whence  they 
came,  nobody  seems  to  know.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  English  word 
“brush”  is  apparently  derived  from 
the  old  High  German  word  “brusta,” 
meaning  bristle,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  bristles  were  first  made 
into  brushes  among  the  Germanic 
tribes,  and  at  a  comparatively  early 
date. 

English  writing,  as  well  as  tradi¬ 
tions  passed  down  by  word  of 
mouth  from  one  generation  of 
brushmakers  to  another,  indicate 
that  brushes  were  being  made  in 
England  as  early  as  the  first  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  However, 
even  after  brushmaking  became  one 
of  the  thriving  industries  of  London 
and  Bristol,  it  remained  a  legendary 
craft  of  which  the  world  at  large 
knew  nothing. 

Like  other  craftsmen,  the  brush- 
makers  banded  themselves  together 
into  guilds  which  they  managed  ex¬ 
clusively  among  themselves. 

Most  towns  supported  a  “Brush- 
makers’  Clubhouse”  where  the  so¬ 
ciety  met  and  where  lodgings  were 
provided  for  the  “tramps.”  The 
“tramp”  of  those  days  was  not  a 
vagrant  or  a  begger.  He  was  a 
skilled  workman  seeking  employ¬ 
ment.  Hence  the  brushmaker  of  a 
century  ago  who  walked  from  one 
town  to  another  was  approved  by 
his  society  as  a  “journeyman”  or 
“tramp.” 

l^ondon’s  Kent  Street  (later 
changed  to  Tabor  Street)  was  the 
home  of  the  “outsiders,”  poor  brush- 
makers  who,  lieing  neither  masters 
nor  journeymen,  were  regarded  by 
the  societies  as  “illegal.”  Each  Fri¬ 
day  these  so-called  “garret  men”  or 
“Friday  nighters”  sold  the  fruit  of 
their  week’s  labor  for  whatever 
price  the  dealers  chose  to  offer.  In 
their  constant  struggle' to  keep  the 


wolf  from  the  door,  they  were  the 
inspiration  for  the  proverbial  say¬ 
ing,  “as  poor  as  a  brushmaker.” 

The  first  brush  factory  in  our  own 
country  was  established  in  Medfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1808.  It  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  embargo  which 
our  government  placed  against  trade 
with  Great  Britain  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Jefferson. 
Two  years  later  another  brush  fac¬ 
tory  was  established  at  Lanisburgh, 
New  York,  now  a  part  of  Troy.  It 
is  said  that  even  those  first  .Ameri¬ 
can-made  brushes  |X)ssesse<l  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  During  the 
embargo  and  the  succeeding  W’ar  of 
1812,  they  entirely  superseded  those 
made  in  Great  Britain.  .Although 
the  brush  industry  in  the  course  of 
its  growth  has  spread  to  many  other 
centers  of  the  United  States,  it  is  of 
particular  interest  to  note  that  it 
still  thrives  in  the  vicinities  where 
the  first  factories  were  established. 

Girdling  the  World  for 
Materials 

For  the  materials  that  enter  into 
the  making  of  high-class  toilet 
brushes,  our  manufacturers  literally 
girdle  the  earth.  Bristles  from  the 
icelxmnd  steppes  of  Russia  and 
Sil)eria.  Satinwood  from  the  East 
Indies.  Ebony,  hard  as  stone,  “that 
black  wood  which  could  not  be  eaten 
bv  worms,”  which  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  took  as  a  gift  to  King  Solo¬ 
mon.  from  Ceylon  and  Hindustan. 
Beautifully  grained  alveswood  from 
South  .America.  And  from  our  own 
continent,  mahogany,  walnut,  and 
maple. 

Of  all  the  innumerable  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  brush, 
bristles  are  the  most  important ;  in 
fact,  they  .ARE  the  brush.  It  is 
only  by  experience  in  handling  bris¬ 
tles  that  one  may  liecome  expert  in 
them.  Knowing  their  different  qual¬ 
ities.  the  hand  familiar  to  their  touch 
can  classify  them  immediately,  even 
as  to  the  country  from  which  they 


come.  We  are  told  that  in  judging 
bristles  there  is  no  substitute  for 
trained  fingers  with  their  highly  de¬ 
veloped  sense  of  touch. 

Though  India,  China,  Poland  and 
France  produce  large  quantities  of 
bristles,  the  finest  quality  in  the 
world  comes  from  the  wild  boars 
and  the  semi-wild  hogs  of  Rus.sia 
and  Siberia.  The  colder  the  climate 
and  the  wilder  the  hog,  the  stiffer 
and  longer  the  bristles.  This  pro¬ 
vision  of  nature  enables  the  hog  to 
withstand  the  intense  cold  of  north¬ 
ern  winters.  Not  only  are  the  bris¬ 
tles  of  the  northern  animals  stiff  and 
long,  but  each  one  is  provided  with 
a  split  end  known  as  a  “flag,”  and 
with  barbs  pointing  toward  the  flag. 
This  combination  furnishes  a  com¬ 
plete  fortification  against  the  ele¬ 
ments.  The  flag  ends  become  mat¬ 
ted  together  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  capable  of  shedding  snow  and 
sleet  effectively.  However,  should 
any  icy  particles  manage  to  pene- 
tratd  through  the  matting,  the  barbs 
prevent  them  from  creeping  down 
the  bri.stles  to  the  hide  beneath. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
hogs  of  each  country  resemble  the 
native  wild  lx)ar  and  produce  their 
own  distinctive  bristles.  That  clima¬ 
tic  conditions  and  mode  of  life  are 
responsible  for  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  Russian  farmers,  who 
imported  stock  from  England  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  their  bacon 
supply,  found  that  the  English  ani¬ 
mals  soon  lost  their  original  char¬ 
acteristics  and  took  on  those  of  the 
native  hogs. 

The  bristly  coat  of  the  Russian 
lx)ar  has  a  thick  undergrowth  of  fur. 
The  coat  of  the  Chinese  tear  also 
has  an  undergrowth,  but  of  a  de¬ 
cidedly  lesser  degree  of  thickness, 
while  the  boar  of  India  has  practical¬ 
ly  none.  There  would  seem  to  be  a 
close  connection  between  this  under¬ 
growth  and  the  bristles,  since  their 
quality  grades  down  as  its  density 
diminishes. 

Russian  and  Siberian  bristles  are 
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transparent,  oily  and  elastic.  They 
are  of  an  even  thickness  from  end  to 
end  and  terminate  in  beautiful  flags. 
Tlie  Indian  bristles  are  opatpie,  less 
elastic  and  inclined  to  l)e  brittle. 
Though  they  may  1k‘  coarser,  they 
lack  the  .strength  of  the  Russian  and 
the  ability  to  withstand  water.  The 
Chinese  bristles  show  the  same 
weaknesses  as  the  Indian,  but  in  a 
lesser  degree. 

'I  he  fact  that  Russian  bristles  usu¬ 
ally  are  white  or  yellow,  whereas 
those  of  India  and  China  are  mostly 
black  or  dark  gray,  further  increases 
their  desirability.  Here  again  we 
are  reminded  of  the  influence  of 
climate.  .Animals  inhabiting  regions 
of  snow  and  ice  often  receive  pro¬ 
tection  from  nature  in  the  form  of 
white  or  light  colored  coats  which 
blend  inconspicuously  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  On  the  other  Irand,  crea¬ 
tures  of  hot  climates  receive  dark 
coverings  which  enable  them  to 
withstand  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun. 

Bristles  vary  in  (juality  from  the 
softness  of  the  human  hair  to  the 
stiffness  of  wire  and  in  length  from 
three-(iuarters  of  an  inch  to  seven¬ 
teen  inches,  striking  an  average  of 
from  three  to  five  and  one-quarter 
inches.  Even  those  of  the  same  ani¬ 
mal  are  far  from  uniform,  since  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  his  Innly  require 
varying  degrees  of  protection.  The 
longest  and  stiffest,  however,  are 
taken  from  the  neck  or  crest,  and 
those  of  slightly  less  value  from  the 
breast,  just  lK*hind  the  forelegs.  An 
animal  that  produces  suitable  bristles 
for  a  fir.st-class  bair  brush  must  Ite 
from  five  to  seven  years  old. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  wild 
Imr  sheds  his  choice  winter  bristles. 
So  eager  is  he  to  lx*  rid  of  their  bur¬ 
densome  warmth  that  he  scrapes 
himself  against  logs,  trees  and  every 
rough  surface  he  can  find,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  his  ])recious  burden  behind  him. 
The  natives.  lK*ing  familiar  with  his 
habits,  know  just  when,  where,  and 
how  to  hunt  for  the  bristles  and 
gather  them  in  almost  as  soon  as  he 
has  shed  them. 

The  Russian  farmer  has  a  tech¬ 
nique  all  his  own  for  salvaging  a 
maximum  numlx'r  of  the  bristles 
shed  by  his  domesticated  hogs. 
Knowing  that  they  will  remove  their 
hair  hy  scratching  their  backs 
against  fences  and  posts,  he  pains¬ 
takingly  ties  little  bunches  of  the 
bristles  together,  concentrating  on 
the  stiff  long  hairs  along  the  spine. 
In  this  way  the  hairs,  as  they  loosen, 
are  held  fast  to  those  not  yet  ready 
to  fall  nut  and  the  farmer  is  able  to 


gather  them  Ix-fore  they  are  trampled 
into  the  dirt. 

It  is  of  more  than. passing  interest 
that  the  wedding  dower  of  many  a 
Russian  and  Polish  bride  has  lx?en 
composed  of  pig  bri.stles,  since  they 
are  usually  the  most  valuable  things 
that  ever  come  into  the  jxissession 
of  the  jx‘a.sant  folk.  By  the  way.  the 
l)est  grade  of  white  bristles,  and  the 
ones  usually  selected  for  the  dower, 
are  known  as  “Lilies.” 

Russian  and  Siberian  bristles  are 
hauled  on  sleighs  from  the  re¬ 
mote  villages  to  the  nearest  rail¬ 
roads,  whence  they  arc  transported 
to  the  dressing  establislunents.  .After 
being  separated  by  hand  in  re.sjx'ct 
to  color,  quality  and  size,  they  are 
combed  in  order  to  straighten  them. 
.After  this  they  must  again  lx*  as¬ 
sorted  by  hand  into  correct  solid 
sizes.  In  this  semi-raw  state,  they  are 
tie<l  with  bark  or  twine  into  bundles 
which  weigh  from  four  ounces  to 
seven  and  a  half  pounds  each.  .After 
they  are  packed  in  casks  weighing 
from  100  to  1200  pounds,  they  are 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  countries 
for  which  they  are  destined. 

General  Processes  of 
Manufacture 

Preparation  of  the  Bristles :  .About 
one-third  of  the  bristles  received 


from  Russia  and  Silx*ria  are  white. 
'I'he  rest,  which  are  yellow,  gray  and 
black,  are  used  in  a  limited  numlx*r 
of  toilet  brushes,  but  generally  go 
to  the  paint  industry.  Though  the 
bundles  of  bristles  as  they  arrive  in 
this  country  have  Iteeii  partly  sorted 
out,  they  are  still  greasy  and  dirty. 
.After  skilful  hands  have  finished 
sorting  them,  each  small  bundle  is 
washed  thoroughly  by  hand.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  soaking  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  lukewarm  water.  j)lain  soap 
and  a  rough  stone  or  washboard  are 
enqjloyed  to  remove  all  •  traces  of 
grease  and  dust.  .After  being  rinsed 
in  several  waters,  they  are  placed 
u]X)n  racks  in  an  oven  to  dry.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  drying  process,  they  are  ex- 
jK)sed  for  forty-eight  hours  to  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  The  sul¬ 
phur  not  only  bleaches  the  bristles 
to  a  lietter  white,  but  gives  them  the 
complete  sterilization  so  necessary 
to  toilet  brushes. 

When  the  bristles  emerge  from  the 
drying  and  bleaching  ovens,  they 
must  again  lx  sorted  for  the  remov¬ 
al  of  certain  darker  yellow  and  black 
hairs  not  previously  detected.  In  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  this  process,  they 
are  passed  singly  over  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  which  brings  out  the 
contrast. 

In  bristles  used  for  hair  brushes 
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and  toilet  brushes  in  general,  the 
split  flag  end  must  be  cut  of?.  This 
means  considerable  loss  Ijecause  it 
often  requires  the  cutting  away  of 
half  of  a  bristle  purchased  on  a 
jx)und  basis. 

Preparing  the  Backs :  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  rarest  of 
woods  are  used  for  makmg  the 
hacks  of  fine  brushes.  Elx)ny,  rose¬ 
wood,  satinwood,  mahogany,  wal¬ 
nut,  maple,  and  the  lovely  novelty 
woods  of  South  America  are  atnong 
those  most  commonly  met  with. 

Arriving  in  large  blocks,  the  wood 
must  be  properly  aged  and  seasoned 
before  it  is  ready  for  use.  This  pro¬ 
cess  l)eing  completed,  the  backs  are 
sawed  out  in  the  rough.  Following 
this  they  are  carefully  shaped  and 
the  rough  edges  smoothed  off  and 
finislied.  Then  comes  the  staining 
and  polishing,  after  which  they  are 
ready  to  receive  the  bristles. 

How  the  Bristles  Are  Fed  In : 
Machinery  especially  built  for  the 
purpose  is  used  for  joining  the  bris¬ 
tles  to  the  back  of  the  brush  which 
has  been  made  ready  for  their  re¬ 
ception  by  being  driven  full  of  tiny 
holes.  The  bristles  are  fed  into  a 
sort  of  endless  chain  feeder,  each 
one  standing  on  end  close  packed 
with  hundreds  of  others.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  forces  a  series  of  staples,  or 
anchors,  to  meet  the  advancing  bris¬ 
tles.  The  operation  is  so  gauged  and 
timed  that,  as  the  staple  picks  up 
the  bristles  to  be  driven  into  each 
hole  and  folds  them  double,  both 
bristles  and  staple  are  driven  into 
the  wood  with  tremendous  force. 
After  the  bristles  are  securely  tied 
into  the  holes,  there  is  nothing  left 
to  show  that  they  are  Iield  by  wire 
anchors  or  staples. 

Shaving  brushes  of  the  better 
grade  are  made  of  badger  hair. 

Evolution  of  the  Toothbrush 

Of  all  the  brushes  which  we  use 
in  our  daily  lives,  the  toothbrush  is 
the  most  indispensable.  Hence,  it 
deserves  special  attention.  The  first 
implement  used  to  clean  the  teeth 
was  a  toothpick,  and  the  first  tooth¬ 
pick  probably  was  a  twig  which 
some  prehistoric  ancestor  of  ours 
broke  from  a  nearby  bush,  and 
which,  by  a  process  of  evolution  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  at  last  became  a 
toothbrush. 

The  earlier  stages  of  this  strange 
evolution  were  necessarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  and 
glorification  of  the  toothpick.  Those 
of  the  ancient  Romans  were  often 
made  of  gold,  silvjer,  ivory  and 
ebony.  They  were  beautifully  carved. 


and  some  of  them  were  ornamented 
with  rare  jewels  and  carried  in 
golden  cases  studded  with  precious 
stones.  At  a  later  period  in  Europe 
golden  toothpicks  were  worn  on 
lieavy  gold  chains  which  were  hung 
about  the  neck. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the 
“toothstick”  became  the  popular  im¬ 
plement  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  These 
sticks  usually  were  made  of  lenticus 
or  the  wood  of  the  mastic  tree.  Dip¬ 
ped  into  salty  water,  they  were  used 
to  “rub”  the  teeth  clean.  Another 
kind  of  toothstick  used  to  “rub  the 
teeth  clean"  was  made  by  mixing 
tooth  pastes  and  powders  with  sticky 
substances  like  gum. 

\\  a  later  period  a  new  method 
of  cleaning  the  teeth  was  used  in 
England,  France  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  roots  of  certain  plants 
and  trees,  like  lucern  and  licorice, 
were  cleaned  and  Ixiiled,  after  which 
they  were  cut  into  pieces  about  six 
inches  long.  Each  end  of  the  root 
was  then  slit  with  a  pen-knife  in  the 
form  of  a  brush  and  dried  slowly  to 
prevent  splitting.  One  end  was 
“wetted”  and  dipped  into  tooth 
ix)wder  and  the  teeth  rubbed  with  it 
“till  they  looked  white.”  This  “tooth- 
brusher,”  as  it  was  called,  was  the 
grandfather  of  our  modern  tooth¬ 
brush. 

The  “chewstick,”  which  is  still 
used  extensively  by  the  nations  of 
the  Far  East,  bears  a  clo.se  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  “toothbrusher,” 
and  is  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
evolution.  It  is  usually  made  of  a 
stick  of  one  of  the  sweet-scented 
woods  so  common  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  world.  The  end  of  the 
stick  is  either  beaten  or  “chewed” 
into  the  form  of  a  brush.  The  vari¬ 
ous  nations  using  the  chewstick 
designate  it  by  different  names. 
.■\mong  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
who  use  it  as  a  religious  duty,  it  is 
known  as  the  “miswak”  or  “siwak.” 

From  the  toothbrusher  and  the 
chewstick  to  the  toothbrush  is  but 
a  short  step.  However,  the  first 
toothbrushes,  which  were  made  of 
horse  hair  and  bone,  were  not  a 
decided  success.  Their  handles 
cracked  and  the  hair  fell  out.  Other 
kinds  of  hair  were  tried,  but  with 
no  more  success  than  the  horse 
hair  until  somebody  somewhere — 
nobody  knows  just  who  or  where — 
discovered  that  bristles  from  the 
wild  boar  made  good  toothbrushes. 
At  about  the  same  time  means  of 
keeping  the  bristles  in  the  handles 
also  were  develojjed.  And,  lo,  our 
modern  toothbrush  was  bom! 

With  improved  methods  and  the 
use  of  the  Russian  bristles,  tooth¬ 


brushes  have  iK'come  easier  and 
cheaper  to  make,  until  today  the 
finest,  most  scientifically  made  brush 
can  be  bought  for  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  everybody. 

Potential  Beauty  in  Brushes 

Sluggish  circulation  is  a  formida¬ 
ble  foe  of  Ixauty,  and  exercise  is 
the  foe  of  sluggish  circulation.  Good 
brushes,  by  exercising  skins,  scalps, 
and  gums,  hold  potential  beauty  for 
the  entire  Ixxly. 

Beauty  and  growth  of  hair  must 
necessarily  depend  iqK)!!  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  scalp,  which,  to  function 
effciently,  must  have  the  blood  surg¬ 
ing  through  it  and  providing  it  with 
the  necessary  nourishment.  Exer¬ 
cise  by  massaging  or  brushing  is  the 
recognized  method  of  stimulating 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
scalp.  Though  the  average  woman 
may  not  lx?  adept  at  giving  herself 
a  professional  massage,  she  can 
brush  beauty  into  her  hair  with  a 
gocxl  brush.  A  good  brush  means 
a  brush  made  of  genuine  bristles 
which  are  strong,  flexible  and  re¬ 
silient.  The  better  the  brush,  the 
better  the  brushing! 

In  addition  to  the  direct  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  scalp,  a  good  brushing  of 
the  hair  may  often  prove  an  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  relaxing  taut,  tense 
nerves — another  enemy  of  beauty. 

Special  brushes  made  for  the  face, 
in  addition  to  removing  any  par¬ 
ticles  of  dirt  which  may  become  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  pores,  are  an  efficient 
means  of  stimulating  the  blood 
stream  and  the  glands.  These  brush¬ 
es  are  of  especial  value  to  the 
woman  with  an  excessively  oily  skin. 

Concerning  the  efficacy  of  a  good 
bath  brush,  we  have  spoken  in  a 
previous  chapter.  Brushing  wfith  a 
bath  brush  prevents  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  dead  tissue  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin  and  thus  forestalls  skin 
eruptions  which  may  arise  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  clogged  pores. 

Though  everyone  knows  that  for 
removing  stains  and  discolorations 
a  good  hand  brush  is  indispensable, 
few  are  aware  of  the  potential  beauty 
which  it  contains.  In  addition  to  re¬ 
moving  dirt,  grime,  and  dead  sur¬ 
face  skin,  a  good  brushing  with  a 
good  brush  furnishes  essential  exer¬ 
cise. 

Some  of  our  leading  brush  manu¬ 
facturers  have  taken  infinite  pains 
in  working  out  beautifying  “brush 
exercises”  for  the  different  parts  of 
the  body.  While  we  have  not  the 
space  to  record  them  here,  these  ex¬ 
ercises  are  available  to  the  salesper¬ 
son  through  booklets  issued  by  the 
various  factories. 
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Brushes  that  give  your  custom¬ 
ers  long-lasting  satisfaction  are 
made  by  Owens.  All  Owens 
Brushes  are  the  result  of  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience.  Selected 
materials,  skilled  workmanship 
and  careful  inspection  assure 
first  quality  and  real  value. 

The  Owens  Stapee-Tied  Brush  Co. 

FACTORY,  TOI.EDO 
SALES  OFFICE.  NEW  YORK 
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A  jaitinine  field  in  southern  France. 


PERFUMES 

{Incense  was  the  first  form  of  perfume  used  by  primitive  man.  The  word 
perfume — derived  from  the  Latin  per  fumum — means  through  smoke.) 


OMANCE  tinges  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  "perfume.”  It 
peoples  our  imagination  with  primi¬ 
tive  throngs  floating  mistily  through 
the  smoke  of  incense.  They  feast, 
revel,  worship  their  gods,  or  chant 
the  solemn  requiems  for  their  dead, 
while  through  the  smoke  —  per 
fumtint — drifts  the  pervading  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  incense.  .\s  the  shift¬ 
ing  scenes  of  imagination  carry  us 
down  the  flight  of  centuries,  the 
mystery  of  perfume  lures  us  hither 
and  thither  to  mingle  with  all  the 
races  of  the  world. 

We  follow  the  three  wise  men  of 
the  East  as  they  journey  to  Bethlehem 
with  their  offerings  of  gold,  silver, 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  We  hear 
Mohammed  declaring  the  flower  of 
the  henna  to  be  "the  chief  of  the 
sweet  scented  flowers  of  this  world 
and  the  next,”  and  later,  as  he  ex¬ 
horts  his  followers  to  love  flowers, 
exclaiming,  “The  excellence  of  the 
extract  of  violets,  above  all  other 
extracts,  is  as  the  excellence  of  me 
above  all  the  rest  of  creation.”  We 
smell  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Hindu 
marriage  ceremony  as  it  is  fed  with 
sandalwood,  perfumed  oil.  and  in¬ 
cense,  and  we  learn  that  the  fra¬ 
grant  jasmine  is  really  the  “Moon¬ 
light  of  the  Grove.”  We  hear  the 
English  perfume  vendors  of  the 
eighteenth  century  calling,  “Who’ll 


buy  my  lavender?”,  while  from  the 
streets  of  Cairo  comes  the  cry,  “The 
rose  was  a  thorn ;  from  the  sweat  of 
the  Prophet  it  blossomed.” 

You  who  sell  perfume  should  be 
keenly  conscious  of  its  romantic  ap- 
])eal.  It  fascinates.  It  attracts.  It 
arouses  memories.  It  plays  upon 
the  senses  like  a  melody.  An  ex¬ 
quisite  perfume  is  a  symphony  of 
scent.  It  is  not  one  scent,  hut  many 
scents  blended  into  one  harmonious 
whole. 

From  perhaps  one  thousand  raw 
materials  the  perfumer  gathers  a 
symphonic  bouquet  of  scents.  He 
is  an  artist  coordinating  scientific 
skill  and  aesthetic  taste.  Scents  are 
to  him  what  colors  are  to  the  painter 
or  sounds  to  the  musician.  Such 
odors  as  blend — complete  the  chord 
— he  brings  together.  The  domi¬ 
nant  scents,  which  carry  the  melody, 
so  to  speak,  correspond  to  the  first 
violins  of  the  orchestra.  Other 
scents  fill  in  the  harmony  in  the 
roles  of  second  violin,  cello  and  bass 
viol,  respectively,  while  still  others 
represent  the  instruments  which, 
while  inconspicuous,  form  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  orchestra  and  whose 
absence  would  leave  it  peculiarly  in¬ 
sipid. 

Having  arranged  his  “symphonic 
lx)uquet,”  the  perfumer  proceeds  to 
hind  it  together,  lest  certain  of  its 


evanescent  elements  escape.  For 
this  purpose  he  employs  substances 
called  fixatives  which  may  be  of  ani¬ 
mal.  vegetable  or  synthetic  origin 
and  fulfill  the  same  purpose  in  the 
perfume  as  the  natural  wax  does  in 
the  flower  itself.  The  choice  of  a 
suitable  fixative  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  compounding  of  a  per¬ 
fume.  since  it  is  the  element  which 
makes  it  lasting. 

Odors  of  animal  origin — musk, 
ambergris,  civet  and  castor — have 
l)een  used  as  fixatives  from  very 
early  times.  Musk,  which  has  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  increasing  the 
power  of  other  perfumes,  is  as  high¬ 
ly  valued  for  the  rarity'  of  its  odor 
as  it  is  for  its  exceptional  power  as 
a  fixative.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
musk  deer,  an  animal  about  the  size 
of  a  goat  which  inhabits  the  Atlas 
and  Himalayan  ranges. 

Ambergris  is  perhaps  the  most 
lasting  of  fixatives  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable.  It  is  a  secretion  of 
the  sperm-whale. 

Civet  is  obtained  from  the  civet 
cat  and  castor  from  the  lieaver.  Both 
have  valuable  fixative  properties. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  replace  animal  products  with 
various  fixatives  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom — sweet  gum,  oleo  resins, 
etc. — and  with  products  which  the 
chemist  creates  in  his  laboratory. 
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Pcrfuino  is  the  distilled  romance 
of  the  (lowers,  and  flowers  are  the 
verv  soul  of  romance.  Around  them, 
since  ages  past,  have  grown  up 
myths,  legends  and  traditions,  a  few 
of  which,  we  are  sure,  will  intrigue 
salesperson  and  customer  alike. 

The  Cyclamen,  known  many  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  was  held  to  be  a  potent  love 
charm.  Concerning  the  preparation  of  its 
root  for  this  purpose,  Theophrastus  tells 
us  that  “when  they  have  dug  it  up,  they 
burn  it  and  then,  having  steeped  the  ashes 
in  wine,  make  little  balls  like  those  made 
of  wine  lees  which  we  use  as  soap.” 

Fern  likewise  has  a  record  of  great 
antiquity  and,  because  it  possesses  no 
visible  flowers  or  seeds,  has  attracted 
much  superstition.  During  Shakespeare’s 
time  ferns  were  referred  to  as  being  “un¬ 
canny  and  evil,”  and  fern  seed  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  endow  its  possessor  with  the  gift 
of  being  able  to  make  himself  invisible 
at  will.  It  also  was  the  common  belief 
that  the  burning  of  ferns  had  the  power 
to  “draw  down  rain”. 

The  Hawthorn  or  May  Bloom  was  held 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  be  the  tree  of 
fortune.  However,  the  Romans  regarded 
it  as  a  symbol  of  marriage,  decorating  and 
perfuming  the  scenes  of  weddings  with 
its  flowers  and  later  lighting  the  newly 
wedded  ones  to  their  chamber  with 
torches  made  of  its  wood. 

The  fruited  hawthorn  bush  is  tradition¬ 
al  with  the  House  of  Tudor.  Richard  III, 
who  was  slain  at  Bosworth  F'ield,  wore 
as  a  crest  on  his  helmet  a  small  goldep 
crown.  This  crest,  found  in  a  hawthorn 
bush,  was  carried  to  the  newly  made  King 
Henry  VII,  the  first  of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  and  placed  upon  his  head  when 
the  army  saluted  him.  In  commemoration 
of  this  event,  we  are  told,  the  House  of 
Tudor  adopted  the  symbol  comprised  of 
a  crown  in  a  bush  of  fruited  hawthorn. 

The  Heliotrope,  whose  praises  were 
sung  by  many  ancient  writers,  including 
Theophrastus  and  Ovid,  is  given  a  mytho¬ 
logical  origin  by  the  latter.  Clytie,  a 
beauteous  nymph,  was  once  the  belovecl  of 
the  god  AikjIIo.  But  Apollo  was  fickle  and 
at  last,  according  to  Ovid,  the  day  came 
when  Clytie  “was  sought  no  more  by  the 
great  light  giver  (.\pollo),  nor  did  he 
find  aught  to  love  in  her. 

“For  this  cause  she  inned  away,  her 
love  turne<l  to  madness.  L^nahle  to  endure 
her  sister  nymphs,  beneath  the  ojkmi  sky. 
by  night  and  day,  she  sat  upon  the  ground, 
naked,  bareheaded,  unkempt. 

“For  nine  whole  days  she  sat,  tasting 
neither  drink  nor  food,  her  hunger  fed  by 
naught  save  her  falling  tears,  and  moved 
not  from  the  ground. 

“Only  she  gazed  on  the  face  of  her 
god  as  he  went  his  way  and  turned  her 


face  towards  him. 

“They  say  that  her  limbs  grew  fast  to 
the  soil,  and  her  deathly  pallor  changed 
in  part  to  a  bloodless  plant ;  but  in  part 
’twas  red,  a«id  a  flower,  much  like  a  violet, 
came  where  her  face  had  l)een.” 

The  Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ancient  writings,  was  thought  by 
the  herb  diggers  to  l)e  capable  of  inflicting 
lK)dily  harm  upon  them  if  they  failed  to 
dig  up  its  roots  l)efore  sunrise. 

The  Hyacinth,  Homer  says,  held  the 
jdace  of  honor  among  the  sweet  scented 
flowers  composing  the  couch  of  Juno  and 
Jupiter.  It  also  is  given  a  mythological 
origin.  It  seems  that  the  l)eautiful 
Spartan  Prince,  Hyacinthus,  though  be¬ 
loved  bv  the  god  Apollo,  was  accidentally 
killed  by  him  while  the  two  were  engaged 
in  a  game  of  (pioits.  A  beautiful  flower, 
whose  petals  were  marked  by  the  grief 
of  the  god,  sjmang  from  his  blood. 

The  Lily  is  mentioned  many  times  in 
the  Scriptures  and  other  ancient  writings. 
According  to  mythology,  it  was  a  sacred 
flower  consecrated  to  Juno. 

The  Narcissus,  as  Ovid  gives  the  story, 
was  once  a  beautiful  child — the  son  of 
the  river-god  Cephisus.  The  .seer,  Tiresias, 
when  asked  if  Narcissus  would  have  a  long 
life,  answered,  “If  he  ne’er  know  himself.” 
Accordingly  Narcissus  was  never  given  a 
mirror  and  so  grew  up  in  ignorance  of 
his  own  beauty.  At  sixteen  he  was  liaughty 
and  disdainful  to  the  many  maidens  who 
were  enamored  of  him.  Because  he 
scorned  her  affections,  the  nymph  F'cho 
hid  herself  in  the  woods  where  she  i)ined 
away  to  ncjthing  but  a  voice. 

One  day  when  Narcissus  went  to  a  pool 
to  drink,  he  caught  sight  of  his  own 
beautiful  reflection  and  fell  in  love  with 
it.  When  he  failed  in  his  efforts  to  clasp 
the  beautiful  image  in  his  arms,  he  killed 
himself  and  upon  l)eing  received  into  the 
infernal  abodes  continues  to  gaze  at  his 
reflection  in  the  Stygian  pool.  Wheti  his 
grief  stricken  Naiad  sisters  made  ready 
the  funeral  pile,  the  body  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  In  its  place  was  a  lovely  flower 
— the  narcissus. 

Orange  Blossoms  have  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  l)een  associated  with  weddings. 
According  to  mythology,  the  orange  may 
be  sup|)osed  to  Ik;  the  golden  apple  pre¬ 
sented  to  Juno  by  Jupiter  on  their  wed¬ 
ding  day. 

Mignonette,  under  its  ancient  name. 
Reseda,  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a 
charm  and  to  relieve  inflammation  in 
wounds.  The  name  Mit/noticttc,  given  by 
the  French,  means  “little  darling.” 

The  Violet  probably  ranks  next  to  the 
rose  as  a  favorite  flower.  We  learn  the 
story  of  its  mythological  origin  from 
Ovid.  lo,  who  was  loved  bv  Jupiter,  was 
changed  by  him  into  a  heifer  to  escape 
discovery  by  Juno.  Flowers — suppo.sedly 


violets — sprang  up  around  her,  thus  dis¬ 
tinguishing  her  grass  from  that  of  other 
cattle.  Driven  about  the  world  by  a  gadfly 
sent  by  Juno,  she  finally  regained  her 
natural  form  when  she  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Her  son  Isis  was  worshiped 
in  Kgypt. 

The  Rose  is  referred  to  many  times  in 
ancient  literature  and  is  hailed  as  the 
“Queen  of  bTowers”.  It  was  regarded  by 
some  as  an  emblem  of  joy  and  by  others 
as  an  emblem  of  silence.  Thus  a  rose 
suspended  over  a  table  at  a  feast  signified 
that  the  proceedings  were  to  lx*  kept 
secret. 

There  are  various  mythological  account¬ 
ings  for  the  creation  of  the  rose.  One  oft 
repeate<I  story  is  that  one  day  Flora  found 
the  corpse  of  a  beautiful  nymph.  As¬ 
sisted  by  Venus  and  the  Graces,  she  turned 
it  into  a  lovely  flower — the  ro.se.  .AikjIIo 
blessed  the  new  creation  with  his  beams* 
Bacchus  gave  it  nectar,  and  Vertumnus 
endowed  it  with  jierfume.  After  Pomona 
had  scattered  her  fruit  over  its  branches. 
Flora  crowned  them  with  a  special  diadem 
prepared  by  the  gods  in  order  that  this 
most  beautiful  of  flowers  might  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  others. 

According  to  another  mythological  tale, 
all  roses  were  originally  white.  The  red 
rose  sprang  into  being  when  a  rose  thorn 
pierced  the  foot  of ‘Venus.  The  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  wound  dyed  the 
white  petals  red. 

The  rose,  of  which  there  are  now  over 
two  hundred  named  species,  is  universally 
reverenced  today  as  it  was  of  old.  Here 
in  .America  we  pay  homage  to  the  “Queen 
of  Flowers”  with  annual  festivals  held 
in  various  of  our  western  cities  where  it 
grows  most  i)rolifically. 

The  .Arabs  love  their  roses  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  devised  a  special 
process  for  preserving  them.  Placing  the 
buds  in  an  earthen  jar,  they  close  the  top 
with  clay  and  bury  it  in  the  earth.  When 
they  desire  ro.ses,  they  dig  up  the  jar  and 
take  out  some  of  the  buds,  which  they 
sprinkle  with  water  and  leave  in  the  air 
until  the  petals  open. 

The  ro.se  is  cultivated  for  its  perfume 
in  India,  Turkey,  Persia  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Far  East,  while  France  is 
especially  famous  for  its  highly  perfumed 
roses.  However,  according  to  Dr* 
Poucher,  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  supply 
of  perfume  roses  comes  from  the  famous 
“X'alley  of  the  Roses”  in  Bulgaria. 

What  Gives  Flowers 
T heir  Fragrance 
The  odors  of  flowers  and  plants 
are  due  to  the  pre.sence  in  them  of 
what  are  termed  essential  oils  which 
can  l)e  extracted  and  which  we 
know  as  attars  or  ottos.  The  essen- 
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•  A  success  from  the  day  it  was  launched . . .  Evening  in  Paris  is  one 
of  those  "naturals”  in  the  perfume  world  with  a  universally  appeal¬ 
ing  odeur  and  a  perfect  name.  Adroit  month-after-month  advertising 
for  some  years  has  helped  push  it.  Its  repeat  sales  are  consistent. 
Its  word-of-mouth  advertising  among  women  and  girls  is  wonder¬ 
ful.  Naturally,  it's  easier  to  sell  such  a  perfume. 

Keyed  Scents ...  a  new  idea  that  helps  make  extra  sales 

Evening  in  Paris  introduced  the  idea  of  Keyed  Scents  .  .  .  that  is. 
Evening  in  Paris  Bath  Powder,  Eau  de  Cologne,  Perfume  and  Face 
Powder,  all  in  the  same  odeur.  In  Evening  in  Paris  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  women  are  shown  the  importance  of  wearing  Keyed  Scents  to 
avoid  clashing  odeurs.  When  you  sell  one  Evening  in  Paris  item, 
show  your  customers  the  necessity  of  using  all  toiletries  in  the 
same  fragrance.  You’ll  make  much  larger  sales! 


REMIND  YOUR  CUSTOMER 
THAT  EVENING  IN  PARIS 
IS  THE  PERFUME  SHE  SEES 
IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

Evening  in  Paris  preparations  are 
constantly  advertised  in  national 
magazines  and  newspapers. 


It's  Easier  to  Make  Sales 
America's  Most  Popular  Perfume 
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^nurauJe — dramatic  in  its  jewel  brilliance  •  '^Jaru  — a  dramatization  of  worldly  wisdom  •  (2)rti}an — a  drama  of  dee(>  mystery.  From  $55  to  $  I 


c^ranial ic!  — tkat  i.s  tlif  di.stinoui.sliing  marl; 
ol  a  great  jjerfume.  And  C'oty  excel.s  in  weaving  drama  tkrougk  every  one  oi  its  fter- 
lume  f)attern.s.  Coty  excel.s  in  tke  creation  ol  truly  glamorou.s  odeur.s  .  .  .  wkick  kave 
come  to  ke  tke  very  .symkol  ol  Perlume  Oenlus.  Coty,  “14-5tk  Avenue,  New  \orl;. 
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Research  for  pleasing  perfumes  in  one  of  the 
great  laboratories  from  which  our  synthetics  come. 


tial  oil  does  not  confine  itself  to 
blossoms,  but  occurs  in  different 
parts  of  different  plants.  For  in¬ 
stance.  it  is  found  in  the  flower  of 
the  rose,  but  in  the  leaves  and  stem 
of  the  geranium.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  hark  or  the  roots  or  the  wood. 
Sometimes  it  occurs  in  the  fruit  and 
sometimes  in  the  seeds.  In  other 
cases,  it  is  extracted  from  the  gum- 
resins  exuded  by  certain  trees. 

While  most  flowers  develop  their 
])erfumes  during  the  hours  when 
the  sun  is  shining,  there  are  peculiar 
exceptions.  Some  give  off  their 
scent  only  in  the  evening  or  after 
nightfall,  being  entirely  odorless  by 
day.  while  some  which  have  hut  a 
slight  perfume  during  the  day  are 
extremely  fragrant  at  night.  This  is 
true  of  the  tuberose,  for  which  rea¬ 
son  its  essential  oils  are  extracted  in 
the  dark. 

There  are  strange  instances  of 
plants  that  change  their  scents  under 
certain  circumstances.  Illustrative 
of  this  is  a  species  of  the  white  lily 
which  grows  in  South  .\merica. 
This  temperamental  flower,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  gives  off  a  de¬ 
lightful  perfume  of  violets,  but  upon 
being  bruised  or  crushed  retaliates 
by  giving  off  the  odor  of  garlic. 

The  perfume  of  flowers  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  cultivated,  geographi¬ 
cal  location  and  climate  being  im¬ 
portant  elements.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  roses.  Not  only  does  each 
variety  of  the  rose  have  its  individual 
perfume,  but  the  same  varieties, 
grown  under  different  conditions, 
develop  varying  odors.  ^loreover. 
Dr.  Poucher  tells  us  “no  two  flowers 
emit  the  same  fragrance ;  that  differ¬ 
ent  flowers  from  the  same  plant 
have  never  exactly  the  same  per¬ 
fume.”  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  before  a  storm  the  odor 
seems  strangly  increased. 

There  appears  to  be  a  decided 
connection  between  color  and  scent. 
It  is  shown  by  experiments  that 
white  flowers  lead  in  the  production 


of  sweet  odors ;  yellow  flowers  come 
next,  with  red  following.  Blue,  vio¬ 
let  and  green  lag  far  behind,  while 
orange  and  brownish  hues  come  last. 

Concerning  the  Sense  of  Smell 

Through  his  highly  trained  sense 
of  smell  the  specialist  is  able  to  sort 
out  and  classify  the  different  grada¬ 
tions  and  varieties  of  scent,  being 
able  to  separate  tbem  one  from  an¬ 
other  even  when  many  of  them  occur 
together.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  tbe  sense  of  smell,  whicb 
varies  considerabh'  in  individuals, 
depending  upon  the  relative  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  the  olfactory  nerve  situated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  nose. 

There  is  an  almost  inseparable 
relationship  between  the  sense  of 
smell  and  the  sense  of  taste,  one 
whose  sense  of  smell  is  deficient  be¬ 
ing  insensible  to  certain  subtle  fla¬ 
vors.  Furthermore,  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  the  organ  of  smell 
and  the  brain  has  led  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  a  theory  that  the  olfactory 
nerve  is  actually  part  of  the  brain. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  one  who 
sells  perfume  that  the  sense  of  smell 
may  become  fatigued  and  that  when 
a  perfume  is  inhaled  too  long,  or  in 
too  large  quantities,  one  may  become 
insensible  to  it.  However,  some 
people  are  what  is  termed  anosmic, 
which  means  they  are  jiermanently 
insensible  to  certain  odors,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  may  be  said  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  color  blindness. 

It  seems  fitting  to  make  note  here 
of  the  phenomenon  tliat  there  arc 
used  in  perfumery  many  delightful 
scents  which  are  odorless,  or  even 
disagreeable  in  a  concentrated  form, 
but  which,  given  the  proper  dilu¬ 
tion.  arc  highly  odorous  and  pleas- 
ing. 

Extracting  Essential  Oils 

.•\s  previously  stated,  essential  oils 
are  the  substances  to  which  plants 
and  flowers  owe  their  fragrance. 
The  various  methods  used  for  sepa¬ 
rating  these  fragrant  elements  from 


the  plants  in  which  they  occur  may 
l)e  classified  under  three  main  head¬ 
ings  : 

1.  Expression 

2.  Distillation 

3.  E.xtraction 

Expression  is  the  process  em¬ 
ployed  for  separating  the  essential 
oils  from  certain  citrus  fruits — 
lemon,  orange,  bergamot  and  lime. 
Simply  speaking,  it  means  express¬ 
ing  or  pressing  out  tbe  oil  from  the 
broken  up  cells  of  tbe  rinds  and 
peels  after  which  it  is  clarified  for 
use  by  the  perfumer. 

Distillation,  the  most  ancient  pro¬ 
cess  known  for  obtaining  tbe  essen¬ 
tial  oils,  is  still  the  most  widely 
used.  It  rests  upon  the  principle 
that  when  substances  whose  boiling 
points  are  higher  than  that  of  water 
are  mixed  with  water  and  heated 
until  the  water  l)oils.  they  will  vola¬ 
tilize,  their  vapors  passing  off  with 
the  steam.  The  oils,  being  insoluble 
in  water,  upon  cooling  separate  from 
tbe  distillation  water  and  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  comparatively  pure  con¬ 
dition.  Though  recent  years  have 
seen  the  construction  of  modern 
steam  and  vacuum  stills,  many  crude 
open-fire  stills  continue  to  be  used 
by  the  peasants  of  remote  sections. 

Preparation  of  the  raw  material 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  distilla¬ 
tion  process.  It  must  be  in  such  a 
state  that  the  steam  or  water  can 
permeate  it  thoroughly  in  order  to 
carry  with  it  into  the  condenser  all 
of  the  essential  oils. 

Extraction  is  carried  on  by  sev¬ 
eral  processes,  the  chief  ones  being 
known  as  enfleurage  and  maceration. 
Enfleurage  is  the  method  formerly  in 
general  use  in  the  south  of  France. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  of  which  jas¬ 
mine  and  tuberose  are  most  impor¬ 
tant,  it  has  now  been  supplanted  by 
more  modern  methods  of  separating 
the  essential  oils  from  flowers.  The 
method  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
volatile  perfume  is  soluble  in  fats, 
(jlass  plates  supported  by  wooden 
frames  called  “chassis"  are  coated 
with  thin  layers  of  specially  jmrified 
fat  on  which  the  petals  of  the  flower 
are  placed.  The  chassis  are  then 
piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  so  that 
the  perfume,  as  it  is  given  off.  is 
caught  both  from  above  and  below. 
As  tbe  scent  of  the  flowers  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  they  are  replaced  by  fresh 
ones  and  the  process  carried  on  un¬ 
til  the  fat  becomes  saturated.  This 
perfume-saturated  fat  is  called  a 
pomade.  Alcohol  is  employed  for 
extracting  the  odorous  principles 
from  the  pomade  and  the  resultant 
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prcKliut  is  known  as  an  extract. 

Sonu  times  solid  fats  are  replaced 
|)y  clotlis  saturated  either  with  olive 
oil  or  liquid  paraffin  and  spread  on 
chassis  in  which  wire  frames  take  the 
place  of  the  glass.  The  saturated 
oil  is  removed  from  the  cloths  by 
means  of  hydraulic  pressure  and  is 
known  as  iniile  Fraucaisc  (French 
oil)  or  Iniilc  .Antique  (ancient  oil). 
The  perfumes  are  extracted  from 
these  oils  by  means  of  alcohol  and 
arc  known  as  extraits  aux  fleurs 
(extracts  of  flowers). 

Maceration  is  the  extraction  of 
the  perfume  content  of  flowers  by 
means  of  immersing  them  in  melted 
fats  or  oils.  These  are  kept  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  to  in¬ 
sure  the  breaking  up  of  the  jdant 
cells  containing  the  perfume  ele¬ 
ments.  which,  upon  being  released, 
are  absorlx*d  by  the  fats.  Extracts 
are  prepared  from  the  pomades  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  resulting 
from  enfleurage. 

Extraction  of  Volatile  Solvents, 
such  as  alcohol  or  benzine,  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  origin.  Though 
there  are  different  types  of  appara¬ 
tus  devised  for  this  process,  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  is  the  constant  churn¬ 
ing  up  of  the  .solvent  through  the 
flowers  until  the  perfume  is  ex¬ 
hausted  or  absorbe(l.  The  products 
obtained  by  this  method  are  known 
as  floral  absolutes  and  represent  the 
odorous  principles  of  the  flowers  in 
their  purest  and  most  concentrated 
state. 

The  essential  oils  of  perfumes,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  necessary  fixatives, 
are  the  raw  materials  from  which 
the  perfumer  creates  his  exquisite 
Ixdiquets. 

Synthetics 

The  creative  art  of  the  perfumer 
has  iK'en  greatly  aided  and  enriched 
by  the  .science  of  chemistry.  Start¬ 
ling  advances  have  been  made  in 
probing  into  and  unraveling  many 
of  the  hitherto  .secret  processes  of 
nature  by  which  the  perfume  of  vari¬ 
ous  flowers  is  created. 

Ry  isolating  the  definite  elements 
f)f  fragrance  and  accurately  determi¬ 
ning  their  chemical  composition,  the 
chemist,  in  some  instances,  has  been 
able  to  duplicate  nature’s  own  labo¬ 
ratory.  as  it  were,  and  make,  not 
imitations,  but  the  exact  perfumes 
created  by  the  flowers  themselves. 
Furthermore,  through  varying  or  re¬ 
arranging  the  essential  elements, 
new  and  delightful  perfumes  have 
l)een  called  into  being. 

The  use  of  synthetics — products 
built  by  the  chemist  from  simpler 
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Essential  oils  of  myriad  odors,  stored  for  use  in  synthetic  perfume  experiments. 


substances — makes  it  possible  to 
satisfy  the  aesthetic  longings  of 
many  to  whom  the  price  of  perfumes 
com|K)unded  wholly  of  natural  prod¬ 
ucts  would  lx*  prohibitive. 

Toilet  Waters — Sachets 

Toilet  I  Voters — fragrant  waters 
made  with  alcohol  diluted  with  flow¬ 
er  waters,  such  as  rose  or  orange 
flower — have  been  in  u.se  since  the 
days  of  ancient  Greece.  Toilet 
waters  |X).ssess  highly  refreshing 
qualities. 

Honey  Water,  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  seems  to  lx  the  oldest  toilet 
water  known,  while  Hungary  Water 
stands  next  from  the  standpoint  of 
antiquity.  According  to  tradition. 
Queen  IClizalxth  of  Hungary  re¬ 
ceived  the  original  recipe  from  a  her¬ 
mit,  and  through  its  use  became  so 
beautiful  that  when  she  was  seventy 
years  old  her  hand  was  .sought  in 
marriage  by  the  king  of  Poland. 

Fan  (le  Cologne,  which  is  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  univer¬ 
sally  used  of  all  toilet  waters,  has 
conflicting  tales  concerning  its  ori¬ 
gin.  However,  as  its  name.  I  Voter 
of  Cologne,  implies,  it  was  made  at 
Cologne  and  probably  has  been  in 
use  since  about  1690. 

Sachet  Powders  trace  their  line¬ 
age  to  a  very  remote  period  and  pre¬ 
sent  perfume  in  a  highly  useful  form 
for  jxrfuming  linens,  clothing,  etc. 
riiough  in  making  sachet  pf)wders 
the  perfumer  is  more  or  less  limited 
in  his  choice  of  materials,  he  has 
range  enough  to  enable  him  to  create 
many  delightful  perfumes,  the  odor 
of  which  will  la.st  for  years.  .Sachet 
bags  make  e.specially  delightful  gifts, 
since  they  remain  as  a  constant  re¬ 
minder  of  the  giver. 

The  Use  of  Perfume 

The  salesixrson  should  study  the 
artful  employment  of  perfume  and 
learn  how  it  may  be  made  to  work 
to  the  best  advantage  of  its  employ¬ 
er.  Read  your  histr)rical  background 


and  learn  from  the  ancients.  They 
knew  how  to  use  perfume  and  made 
it  a  principal  prop  in  the  stage  set¬ 
ting  of  life. 

Perfume  can  contribute  infinitely 
toward  a  woman’s  charm  and  be¬ 
come  the  keynote  around  which  she 
may  build  the  personality  she  wants 
to  have.  Let  her  use  it  as  a  means 
of  self-expression,  for  there  is  no 
mood,  from  the  glory  of  a  dew-be¬ 
sprinkled  May  morning  to  the  snug 
coziness  of  a  winter’s  fireside,  which 
the  perfumer  has  not  captured. 

I’erfumes  do  not  herald  their 
cause  blatantly.  In  creating  atmos- 
ifliere  and  background  for  their 
wearer,  they  appeal  gently  and  per¬ 
suasively  to  the  sub-conscious  minds 
of  those  who  catch  their  fragrance. 
For  no  apparent  reason  the  most 
notoriously  hardened  crank  may 
find  him.self  smiling  in  plea.sant 
reminiscence  of  a  ha])py  spring  day 
of  the  long  ago. 

The  romance  that  lies  behind  per¬ 
fume  will  help  build  up  its  appeal. 
(Outside  of  that,  it  can  argue  its  own 
cau.se  most  effectively. 

'I'here  is  no  rule  governing  the 
choice  of  a  perfume,  except  to  choose 
it  for  the  delight  it  gives  the  .senses. 
Of  course,  if  a  woman  is  buying  a 
perfume  to  wear  with  a  gown  sug¬ 
gestive  of  “moonlight  and  roses,’’ 
aesthetic  sense  will  instinctively  dic¬ 
tate  a  perfume  which  will  further  the 
illusion.  If  the  perfume  is  to  be 
worn  with  .sports  clothes  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  scent  suggestive  of  “hay  fields 
and  butterflies’’  may  make  instant 
a]qxal,  or,  perhaps,  one  that  calls  to 
mind  the  sweet  earthy  smell  that 
comes  just  after  the  first  drops  of 
rain  from  a  summer  shower  have 
tfuiched  the  ground. 

Moods  and  perfumes !  It  is  not 
.so  much  a  case  of  having  a  perfume 
for  every  mood  as  of  letting  the 
jxrfume  create  the  mood  one  would 
like  to  have. 

.\s  a  final  word  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  perfume — <lon’t  forget  that  an 
atomizer  is  almost  indispen.sable  to 
its  artful  application. 
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COUNTRY  CLUl 


GARDENIA  CONCENTRE 


QUELQUES  FLEURS 


PRESENCE 


^oncentree 
>  Honeysuckle 


/  he  ftlUKlilsJ  jfL’Tpinit’^  is  an  art  not 

mastered  in  a  single  generation.  There  are  still  secrets. 

J'he  Hflu.re  of  Houhi/fanl  wa.r  founded  before  the 
Amerlcai\  reootution.  Houblgant  perfumes  served  the 
French  King,  his  Queen  and  her  court  .  .  .  Houhigant 
perfumes  lived  through  the  French  rev’oluti«>n  —  were 
loved  by  Napoleon  . .  .\’ictoria  . . .  and  are  the  choice 
of  the  great  and  distinguished  in  all  countries  ot  the 
world  today. 


There  is  a  pride  and  a  responsibility  in  162  years, 
is  why  Houbigant  will  never  make  a  p«>or  perfume. 
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P  O  W  D  E 


LARGEST  selling  and  most 
universally  used  of  cosmetics,  face 
powder  has  added  to  the  glamour 
of  the  world’s  famous  l)eauties  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  We 
are  told  that  the  ill-fated  Anne 
Boleyn,  second  wife  of  King  Henry 
VIII  of  England  and  mother  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  not  only  owed  her 
success  as  a  beauty  to  powder,  but 
preferred  death  rather  than  a  pow¬ 
derless  existence.  According  to  the 
story,  on  the  day  liefore  her  execu¬ 
tion,  she  exclaimed  to  her  ladies  in 
waiting : 

“It  is  high  time  that  the  headsman 
did  his  work,  for  I  have  not  a  grain 
of  powder  left,  and  the  king  would 
doubtless  carry  his  cruelty  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  not  allowing  me  any  more.” 

Today  face  powder  is  conceded  to 
be  the  most  important  item  on  the 
dressing  table.  It  is  highly  flattering 
to  every  skin  and  makes  the  most 
of  one’s  good  points  while  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  bad  ones.  Realizing  this,  the 
average  woman  undoubtedly  would 
rather  go  hungry  than  allow  her  ap¬ 
pearance  to  be  handicapped  by  a 
dearth  of  face  powder. 

The  beautifying  effects  of  face 
powder  must  necessarily  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  fineness  of  its  tex¬ 
ture  and  its  scientific  blending  as 
w'ell  as  the  care  with  which  it  is  se¬ 
lected  to  fit  the  individual  coloring 
and  type  of  skin.  However,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  type  of  skin  to  be  cov¬ 
ered,  that  misty  “bloom-on-the- 
peach”  effect  may  be  attained  only 
through  the  use  of  powders  that  are 
finely  sifted  and  velvety  smooth, 
since  coarse  jx)wders  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  cake  and  clog  the  pores. 

To  appreciate  the  skill  and  labor 


Powder  being  sifted  to 
mirrosropir  fineness. 

recjuired  to  perfect  a  powder,  the 
salesperson  should  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  various  quali¬ 
ties  it  must  have  in  order  to  func¬ 
tion  properly.  Its  four  cardinal  re- 
(|uirements  are :  ( 1)  Covering  pow¬ 
er.  (2)  the  quality  known  as  “slip,” 
(3)  adhesiveness,  and  (4)  absorb¬ 
ency. 

Of  these,  covering  jxiwer  is  the 
most  important,  since  it  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  enables  powder  to  fulfill 
its  prime  purpose  of  concealing 
shine  and  minor  skin  imperfections. 
Covering  power  is  achieved  by  the 
use  of  a  white  pigment,  such  as  zinc 
oxide  or  kaolin  (china  clay),  which 
must  be  included  in  just  the  right 
amount  if  satisfactory  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  Too  much  invariably 
tends  to  clog  the  pores  of  the  skin 
and  to  form  a  paste  in  the  presence 
of  perspiration,  while  too  little  pro¬ 
duces  a  powder  which  is  inadequate 
when  it  comes  to  removing  all  traces 
of  shine. 

Slip  is  the  quality  which  makes 
possible  the  smooth  and  easy  appli¬ 
cation  of  powder  to  the  skin.  It 
is  universally  supplied  by  talc, 
which,  by  the  way.  forms  the  great¬ 
est  single  ingredient  of  all  powders. 
Talc  is  a  very  marvelous  substance. 
In  addition  to  its  beautifying  quali¬ 
ties.  it  possesses  a  decided  tendency 
to  soothe  and  lubricate  the  skin. 
Thus  it  is  doubly  valuable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Poucher.  the  best 
grade  of  talc  comes  from  Italy,  with 
.\merica  ranking  second  as  a  source 
of  supply. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  before 
being  incorporated  in  high  grade 
powders,  talc  is  tested  in  every  con- 
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ceivable  way.  It  must  be  a  very  pure 
white,  since  the  slightest  tinge  of 
gray  denotes  an  inferior  quality.  In 
addition,  it  must  be  free  from  min¬ 
eral  impurities  and  lie  of  a  fine, 
smooth  texture. 

Adhesiveness,  the  quality  a  ik)w- 
der  must  possess  in  order  to  make 
it  remain  on  the  skin,  is  imparted 
to  it  by  such  substances  as  mag¬ 
nesium  stearate,  calcium  magnesi¬ 
um.  and  .sometimes  by  the  addition 
of  oil. 

Though  the  chief  ingredients  of 
face  powder  are  of  mineral  origin, 
starch  also  is  included  in  small 
quantities.  It  helps  to  produce  that 
lovely  “downy  peach”  effect  and  has 
a  slight  cooling  action  on  the  skin. 
Because  of  the  fineness  of  its  parti¬ 
cles  and  its  absorbent  qualities,  rice 
starch  is  almost  universally  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose. 

The  number  of  materials  that  en¬ 
ter  into  the  making  of  a  face  powder 
is  not  large,  but  it  requires  infinite 
pains  and  scientific  study  to  achieve 
a  good  one.  The  formula  may  not 
contain  more  than  seven  or  eight  in¬ 
gredients.  but  these  must  be  care¬ 
fully  chosen  and  tested.  In  addition, 
they  must  be  perfectly  balanced — 
each  must  be  present  in  exactly  the 
right  amount — if  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  is  to  attain  an  outstanding  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection. 

The  salesperson  should  take  par¬ 
ticular  note  of  the  fact  that  the  terms 
“light,”  “medium,”  and  “heavy” 
have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  specific  gravity  or  wdth  the  ad¬ 
hesiveness  of  a  face  powder.  They 
refer  exclusively  to  varying  degrees 
of  opacity  or  covering  power. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  ingredi¬ 
ents  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  certain  modifying  prod¬ 
ucts  which  consist  largely  of  inert 
mineral  materials  are  u.sed  in  the 
manufacture  of  face  powders. 
•Among  these  are  light  magnesium 
carlx)nate,  light  and  heavy  chalk, 
and  zinc  carbonate. 

Manufacturing  Process 

Besides  being  infinitely  fine,  a 
good  powder  must  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  It  must  have  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  which  acts  as  a  binder  for 
both  the  coloring  matter  and  the 
perfume  and  which  insures  their 
equal  distribution  through  “the 
batch”  during  the  manufacturing 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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The  machine  shown  above  actually  refines  powder  by  pow¬ 
erful  air  streams,  which  travel  at  the  speed  of  over  looo 
miles  an  hour. . .  Each  particle  of  powder  is  bombarded  over 
and  over  again,  to  reach  “the  smoothest  and  softest  texture 
ever  made”. . .  The  air  is  purified  through  three  filters 
before  it  touches  a  single  particle  of  powder. 
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“  A  ir-suun”  represents  a  revolution- 
/^ary  advance  over  all  methods 
of  making  powder  known  up  to  now. 

Torrents  of  air  swirl  the  powder  at  incredible 
speed  ’round  and  ’round  a  sealed  chamber, 
until  each  tiniest  particle  is  buffed  thousands 
and  thousands  of  times. 

The  result  is  a  texture  of  far  greater  smooth¬ 
ness  and  softness  than  was  ever  before  possible. 
Tints  are  diffused  so  intimately  and  uniformly 
that  “.Air-Spun”  shades  take  on  a  new  warmth, 
a  new  life-like  subtlety.  Even  the  Perfume  is 
blended  through  and  through! 

To  understand  the  startling  newness  of  “Air- 
Spun,”  you  should  visit  COTY  at  423  West  55th 
Street  the  next  time  you  are  in  New  York.  You 
are  cordially  invited  to  do  so,  and  to  see  the 
machine  pictured  here  at  work.  We  hope  you 
will  visit  us— and  we  promise  you  a  fascinating 
and  instructive  experience! 


process.  As  a  rule,  perfume  special¬ 
ly  prepared  for  the  purpose  is  mixed 
with  and  thoroughly  ground  into  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  absorbent  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  base,  such  as  talc 
or  light  magnesium  carbonate.  The 
portion  with  which  the  perfume  is 
mixed  must  l)e  sufficiently  large  to 
give  a  dry  product  which  docs  not 
cake.  This  strongly  perfumed 
powder  in  turn  is  mixed  with  the 
remainder  of  the  base.  However, 
some  manufacturers  spray  tbe  al¬ 
coholic  solution  containing  the  per¬ 
fume  directly  onto  the  powder  in 
the  mixing  machine,  after  which  the 
coloring  matter  is  added.  The  in¬ 
soluble  lake  colorings  are  found  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Vegetable  colorings  are 
scarcely  ever  used. 

Following  various  grinding  and 
pulverizing  processes,  tbe  best 
powders  are  sifted  many  times 
through  silk  bolting  having  hun¬ 
dreds  of  threads  to  the  square  inch. 
After  these  siftings,  the  powder 
comes  out  infinitely  fine  and  pure. 
The  cheaper  grades,  of  course,  are 
put  through  a  coarser  mesh. 

Although  the  foregoing  is  the 
usual  line  of  procedure,  there  have 
been  recent  innovations  in  the  re¬ 
fining  of  face  powder  which  are  the 
exclusive  processes  of  certain  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Supplementary  to  face  powders,  is 
the  group  commonly  known  as 
“night  whites”  or  evening  powders. 
These  come  in  the  form  of  liquids, 
pastes  and  cakes.  They  are  of  a 
liigh  opacity  and  are  intended  for 
use  on  the  arms  and  shoulders  at 
night.  The  liquid  powders  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  popular  of  this  group. 

The  cream  variety  contain  face 
powder  mixed  with  cream  or  van¬ 
ishing  cream  and  such  covering 
agents  as  titanium  dioxide  and  zinc 
oxide,  or  colloidal  clay. 

The  cake  powder  is  first  made  in¬ 
to  a  heavy  dough  and  then  pressed 
into  flat  containers.  It  is  applied  to 
the  skin  by  means  of  a  dampened 
sponge. 

There  also  are  Medicated  Face 
Powders  which  are  antiseptic  and 
are  made  to  be  used  in  cases  of  acne 
and  other  skin  disorders. 

Selection  and  Application  of 
Face  Powder 

The  salesperson  no  doubt  is 
aware  that  there  is  a  somewhat 
prevalent  opinion  among  women 
with  oily  skins  that  fine  powders 
will  not  cling  and  cover  shine.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  such  an  opin¬ 
ion  is  erroneous.- Fine  powders  not 
only  cling  as  well  as  others,  but  are 


a  special  boon  to  the  oily  skin  with 
its  tendency  to  enlarged  pores. 

Powders  made  on  a  cream  base 
are  recommended  especially  for  the 
woman  with  a  dry,  sensitive  skin. 

Concerning  the  general  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  selection  of  a  face  pow¬ 
der,  one  of  our  famous  authorities 
says : 

“The  average  complexion  requires 
a  cream  powder ;  the  older  woman  a 
creamy  pink  shade,  the  so-called 
natural  shade.  A  blond  should  take 
a  creamy  natural ;  a  brunette  re¬ 
quires  a  rachel  or  mauresque,  and 
can  sometimes  use  a  deep  cream  with 
a  stunning  effect.  A  sallow  complex¬ 
ion  requires  a  pinky  natural  shade. 
.'\  very  flushed,  pink  face  needs  a 
greenish  or  mauve.  The  deeper 
ochre  tints  go  well  with  olive  or  sun¬ 
burned  skins,  but  may  be  used  by 
those  whose  complexions  are  too 
pale,  that  is  w'hen  there  is  too  much 
contrast  between  the  color  of  the 
face  and  the  hair. 

“Those  who  are  too  pale  and  have 
sunburnt  hair  should  try  a  powder 
of  an  orange  tint.  The  pale  blue  and 
green  powders  are  only  to  be  used 
under  brilliant  electric  lights  and  to 
obtain  special  effects  with  special 
costumes.  Mauve  is  used  to  produce 
a  pronounced  pallor  in  the  evening, 
or  to  tone  down  a  ruddy,  wind-blown 
complexion.  Blondes  can  use  mauve 
when  their  coloring  is  too  uniform, 
that  is,  not  sufficient  contrast  be¬ 
tween  color  of  face  and  hair.  Mauve 
mixed  with  natural  makes  a  charm¬ 
ing  shade  for  certain  types  of  bru¬ 
nettes  to  wear  at  night.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious 
that  the  woman  who  wishes  to  look 
her  best  on  all  occasions  needs  sev¬ 
eral  different  shades  of  face  powder 
— a  fact  which  the  alert  salesperson 
should  turn  to  good  advantage  in 
making  sales. 

In  order  to  get  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  benefits  from  powder,  it  should 
be  applied  carefully  and  systematic¬ 
ally.  Beginning  low  down  on  the 
neck,  work  up  toward  the  chin  and 
thence  to  the  cheeks,  nose  and  fore¬ 
head.  The  powder  should  be  pressed 
on  firmly  and  painstakingly.  After  a 
thick  coating  has  been  applied,  it 
should  be  toned  down  either  with 
the  finger  tips  or  one  of  the  special 
little  brushes  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Care  should  be  taken  to  re¬ 
move  any  excess  powder  from  the 
creases  about  the  nose  and  eyes,  and 
it  should  be  carefully  brushed  from 
the  eyebrows  and  lashes  with  one  of 
the  small  eye  brushes. 

A  good  powder  puff  is  essential 
to  the  proper  application  of  face 
powder.  A  good  puff,  however,  does 


not  necessarily  mean  an  expensive 
one,  but  one  which  will  pick  up  and 
hold  powder.  Those  made  of  lamb’s 
wool  are  very  efficient,  while  the 
lovely  swansdown  creations  are  the 
last  word  in  powder  puff  luxury. 
We  are  told  that  smart  French 
women  use  swansdown  puffs  almost 
exclusively  on  account  of  their 
caressing  softness.  The  tendency  of 
these  powder  puffs  to  scatter  lew¬ 
der  may  be  overcome  by  impregnat¬ 
ing  them  with  a  small  amount  of 
cold  cream.  Swansdown  puffs  are 
necessarily  expensive,  since  they  are 
imjxirted  and  made  from  the  skins 
of  swans  grown  expressly  for  the 
j)ur|X)se. 

Whatever  the  type  of  powder  puff 
used^ — 'Whether  it  be  made  of  cotton 
velour,  lamb’s  wool  or  swansdown — 
it  should  be  kept  meticulously  clean. 
This  calls  for  an  extra  supply  of 
puffs  and  opens  the  way  for  the 
salesperson  to  sell  them  by  the  half 
dozen  instead  of  singly. 

T oilet  Powders 

Talcum  Pmvdcrs  differ  essential¬ 
ly  from  face  powders.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  not  adherent  and  have  little 
or  no  covering  |X)wer.  Their  quali¬ 
ty  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
purity  of  the  talc  from  which  they 
are  made  and  the  care  used  in  their 
manufacture. 

Body  or  Bath  Potvders  are  of  the 
same  general  character  as  the  tal¬ 
cums.  However,  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended,  they  are  made  with  a  higher 
degree  of  absorbency  and  less  “slip.” 
Body  powders  have  come  to  be  a 
necessity  rather  than  a  luxury,  and 
a  bath  without  the  finishing  touch  of 
a  soft,  fragrant,  refreshing  powder 
just  isn’t  a  hath.  A  good  body 
powder  contains  only  the  finest  and 
purest  of  talc  and  is  therefore  sooth¬ 
ing  to  all  skins. 

Baby  Potvders  or  Nursery  Pow¬ 
ders  differ  from  body  and  talcum 
powders  in  that  they  are  usually 
antiseptic.  Moreover,  they  contain 
little  or  no  perfume  or  oil,  and.  as 
a  rule,  are  not  colored. 

Foot  Potvders  are  made  with  the 
intention  of  relieving  excessive  per¬ 
spiration  and  malodorous  feet  and 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  such 
irritations  as  athlete’s  foot.  They 
also  are  dusted  into  the  shoes  to  help 
them  go  on  easier. 

This  group  of  toilet  powders  re¬ 
quires  the  same  general  manufactur¬ 
ing  procedure  as  the  face  powders; 
but  when  no  coloring  matter  is  used, 
the  processes  are  much  shortened, 
since  its  even  distribution  calls  for  a 
great  amount  of  mixing. 


PART  SEVEN 


SOAPS 


'^Beauty  commonly  produces  love,  but 
cleanliness  preserves  it.”  —  Addison. 


Regular  !>oap  and  water  cleans- 
ing  is  essential  to  skin  beauty. 


^  HK  salesperson  probably  will 
start  in  surprise  at  the  statement  that 
soap,  as  it  is  known  today  and  which 
is  so  indispensable  to  the  hygienic 
care  of  the  skin,  is  a  comparatively 
modern  discovery.  The  principles  of 
saponification — the  process  in  which 
fatty  substances,  through  combina¬ 
tion  with  an  alkali,  form  soap — were 
discovered  by  the  French  chemist, 
Michel  Eugene  Chevreul,  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Back  in  the  very  ancient  days,  the 
earthly  alkali  or  nitre,  which  was 
found  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  the 
common  cleansing  agent.  Ordinary 
household  scrubbing  was  done  with 
sand  and  ashes.  It  also  is  safe  to 
conjecture  that  the  various  soap 
plants  must  have  been  pressed  into 
service  on  a  large  scale.  Foremost 
among  these  so-called  soap  plants 
is  the  soap  wort,  the  root  of  which 
is  still  used  in  Palestine  for  washing 
clothes.  Soap-bark,  which  is  the 
inner  bark  from  a  large  tree  that 
grows  in  Chile,  like  soap  wort, 
forms  a  lather  with  water  and  has 
marked  “soapy”  qualities,  as  do 
numerous  other  plants  belonging  to 
this  group.  However,  the  lather 
formed  by  these  plants  is  decidedly 
poisonous  and  is  said  to  have  a 
marked  blood-destroying  action. 

Though  the  principles  of  true  soap 


were  to  remain  unknown  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  come,  a  form  of  soap,  which 
originated  with  the  Germanic  tribes, 
was  used  as  far  back  as  the  first 
century  A.  D.  Pliny,  the  elder,  tells 
us  that  the  process  of  making  it, 
which  the  Romans  learned  from  the 
Germans,  consisted  of  boiling  goat’s 
tallow  and  causticised  beech  ashes 
together.  Repeated  treatment  with 
salt  converted  the  soft  soap  result¬ 
ing  from  this  process  into  a  hard 
soap.  How  widely  this  product  dif¬ 
fered  from  real  soap  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  its  principal  uses  were 
for  bleaching  hair  and  treating  scro¬ 
fulous  sores.  However,  the  finding 
of  cakes  of  .soap,  together  with  a  soap 
factory  and  its  equipment,  in  the 
ruins  of  PomjxMi  shows  that  it  was 
widely  used. 

During  that  period  of  stagnation 
known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  soap  mak¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
discard  along  with  all  other  things 
of  a  scientific  nature.  However,  with 
the  coming  of  the  Renaissance  (re¬ 
birth)  the  awakened  western  world 
began  to  make  and  use  soap  on  an 
ever-increasing  scale.  Records  show 
that  knowledge  of  it  spread  from 
Spain,  Italy  and  Germany  into 
France  and  that  the  manufacture  of 
olive-oil  soap  was  carried  on  at  Mar¬ 
seilles.  As  the  influence  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  spread,  England  also 
took  up  soap  making  and  during  the 
fourteenth  century  it  became  a  de¬ 
cidedly  flourishing  industry.  How¬ 
ever.  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
it  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
monopoly  created  through  farming 
out  all  soap  making  to  a  firm  of 
London  soap  makers  and  later,  from 
1712-1853,  soap  was  well  nigh  taxed 
out  of  existence. 

The  soap  kettle  was  an  important 
item  in  the  lives  of  our  Colonial  an¬ 
cestors,  the  crude  process  of  soap 
making  learned  in  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  having  been  one  of  the  priceless 
bits  of  knowdedge  which  helped  them 
to  establish  homes  in  the  wilderness 
of  America.  Every  scrap  of  waste 
fat  was  religiously  saved  for  the 
“soap  kettle,”  and  by  a  laborious 
process  known  as  leaching,  they  ex¬ 
tracted  lye  from  the  ashes  of  the 
wood  they  burned.  A  barrel,  the 


Ixjttom  of  which  was  bored  full  of 
holes,  was  filled  with  alternating 
layers  of  straw  and  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  ashes  and  placed  on  an  in¬ 
clined  board.  Water  poured  into 
the  barrel  percolated  through  the 
mass  of  straw  and  lime  and  ashes, 
and  the  resulting  brownish  liquid, 
as  it  dropped  from  the  {perforations, 
ran  along  the  grooves  of  the  board 
and  was  caught  in  a  wooden  pail. 
This  {Xitash  lye,  along  with  the  care¬ 
fully  hoarded  kitchen  fats,  went  into 
the  making  of  the  family  soap  sup¬ 
ply.  This  home-made  soap  was  of 
tremendous  im{)ortance,  since  there 
were  no  soap  factories  in  America 
until  about  1806,  although  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Chevreul  occurred  in 
1791. 

Dermatologists  Work  With 
Chemists 

During  the  last  two  centuries  the 
science  of  soap  making  has  pro¬ 
gressed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Es{)eci- 
ally  is  this  true  since  the  derma¬ 
tologists  have  stepped  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Working  in  collaboration  with 
the  chemists,  they  have  given  us 
toilet  soaps  which  are  no  longer 
mere  missionaries  of  cleanliness,  but 
beautifying  agents  as  well.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  dermatologist  to  make 
a  scientific  study  of  the  skin  with 
reference  to  its  reaction  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  beautifying  elements  which  may 
l)e  incorporated  in  a  soap.  It  is  then 
the  job  of  the  chemist,  working  on 
the  findings  of  the  dermatologist,  to 
create  a  soap  which  incorporates 
these  elements  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  fact  that  soap  goes  deep  into 
the  {xpres  makes  it  a  fitting  vehicle 
for  carrying  the  elements  of  health 
and  vitality  to  the  .skin  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  performance  of  its 
daily  mission  of  cleanliness. 

Aside  from  the  regular  toilet  and 
bath  soaps  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  manufacturers,  following  the 
directions  of  scientists,  also  produce 
soaps  having  special  antiseptic  {xpw- 
ers  and  those  bearing  medicaments 
to  aid  materially  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  skin  disorders. 

As  in  the  case  of  creams  and  other 
toilet  preparations,  soap  is  made  to 
fill  varying  needs  and  demands. 
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Testing  perfumes  on  soap. 


There  are  soaps  with  special  water¬ 
softening  agents  and  others  specially 
treated  for  use  in  salt  water.  There 
are  super-fatted  soai)s  which,  as  their 
name  implies,  contain  an  e.xcess  of 
fats  and  oils  and  are  particularly 
s(X)thing  to  sensitive  skins. 

Not  only  have  our  soap  manufac¬ 
turers  left  no  stone  unturned  in  the 
way  of  scientific  re.search,  hut  they 
have  literally  coml)ed  the  world  in 
search  of  every  rare  oil  and  in¬ 
gredient  which  might  in  any  way 
improve  or  further  tlie  cosmetic 
value  of  soap.  From  the  Far  East, 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  come  elements 
which  contribute  to  the  beautifying 
qualities  of  soaps.  All  things  being 
considered,  one  must  marvel  that  a 
cake  of  exquisite  toilet  soap  is  not 
many  times  the  price  for  which  it 
is  .sold. 

Soap  in  the  Textile  Industry 

Soap  plays  more  than  one  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  course  of  our  daily 
lives.  The  textile  industry  is  largely 
dependent  upon  it.  employing  it  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  \\%iolens 
require  its  services  at  three  stages 
of  their  manufacture.  It  is  used  to 
remove  the  grease  from  the  raw 
wool,  the  yarns  and  cloth  are  scoured 
with  it  after  oiling,  and  it  is  used 
again  in  the  process  of  fulling  and 
milling.  In  the  manufacture  of  silk 
goods,  it  is  employed  for  “degum- 
ming”  the  raw  silk,  for  cleaning  the 
manufactured  cloth  both  Ixdore  and 
after  dyeing,  as  well  as  in  the  dye- 
bath.  In  the  treatment  of  cotton,  it 
is  employed  in  the  same  stages  as  it 


is  with  silk,  and  in  addition  it  is 
necessary  in  the  printing  of  calico. 

Soap  in  the  I^Iaking 

The  salesj)er.son  no  doubt  will  be 
interested  in  a  simjdified  version  of 
tbe  processes  by  winch  soap  is  made, 
since  it  will,  to  some  extent,  take 
the  place  of  tlie  experience  of  going 
through  a  .soap  factory.  Though  eacli 
of  them  has  numerous  sub-divisions, 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  broadly 
speaking,  is  divided  into  two  main 
stages : 

1.  The  making  of  .soap  base  by 
saponification  of  fats,  oils.  etc. — the 
chemical  union  of  fats  and  oils  with 
alkali. 

2.  The  perfuming,  milling,  plod¬ 
ding  and  stamping  of  the  base,  re¬ 
sulting  in  finished  cakes  of  toilet 
soap. 

The  soap  base  may  be  produced 
either  by  the  Boiling  Process  or  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Cold  Process. 
The  boiling  process,  whicb  is  the 
most  universally  used  and  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  practical,  may  be 
divided  into  four  stages : 

1.  Pasting — the  preliminary  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  melted  fats  with  a  w’eak 
alkali. 

2.  Graining — the  process  of  sepa¬ 
rating  or  salting  out  the  soap. 

3.  Boiling  on  .Strength— tbe  most 
important  part  of  the  process.  It  is 
carried  out  by  the  further  addition 
of  caustic  lye  at  intervals  through¬ 
out  the  day.  which  procedure  is 
termed  keeping  the  soap  “open.”  It 
results  in  the  removal  of  salt  and 
impurities. 

4.  .Separation — It  requires  about 
one  week  to  accomplish  this  phase 
of  the  process  which  results  in  the 


separation  of  the  jmre  soap  from  the 
scum. 

All  of  these  operations  are  carried 
on  in  what  is  termed  the  “soap  pan,” 
and  during  which  time  the  soap  is  in 
a  liquid  state.  As  the  liquid  soap 
leaves  the  “pan.”  it  is  run  over 
cooled  rollers  from  which  it  emerges 
in  the  form  of  semi-solid  riblwns, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  by  l)ands 
through  a  drying  chamlx.‘r  where 
alKHit  18  per  cent  of  the  moisture  is 
eliminated.  This  operation  is  ac- 
comjdished  in  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  the  result  Ixdng  soap  chips 
which  are  the  finished  base  for  use 
in  soap  making. 

When  the  Cold  Proeess  is  u.sed  in 
preparing  the  soap  base,  saponifica¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  at  a  low  temixra- 
ture  with  the  use  of  high-strength 
alkali.  In  this  process  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  melt  only  part  of  the  fats  and 
add  the  remainder  after  the  source  of 
heat  has  lx*en  removed.  Hy  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  they  are  all  in  a  liquid  state 
at  a  very  low  temperature.  The  lye 
is  added  gradually  to  the  molten  fats 
and  the  mixture  gently  agitated. 
Partial  saponification  takes  place 
and  the  perfume  is  added  to  the 
translucent  mass.  After  being  thor- 
ougbly  stirred,  it  is  run  into  frames 
w’here  the  process  of  saponification 
is  completed  by  raising  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  the  necessary'  degree. 

The  Milling  Process  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  important.  The  ingredients — soap 
chips,  coloring  matter,  perfume,  etc. 
— are  all  placed  together  in  an  ap- 
])aratus  in  which  a  revolving  iron 
arm  mixes  and  blends  them  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  mixture  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  what  is  known  as  the  “hop- 
]x*r”  of  the  milling  machine.  This 
consists  of  a  .series  of  granite  rollers 
(usually  four),  the  revolutions  of 
which  are  so  regulated  that  the  thin 
sheet  of  milled  soap  passes  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  automatically. 
.'\fter  the  process  of  milling  is  com¬ 
pleted.  the  ribbons  of  soap  are  run 
off  the  rollers  of  the  milling  ma¬ 
chine  and  transferred  for  further 
treatment  to  what  is  known  as  the 
“plodder.”  This  has  been  descrilxd 
as  resembling  a  huge  sausage  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  hopper,  a  central  screw, 
and  a  conical-shaped  nozzle  from 
which  the  soap  issues  in  the  form  of 
a  bar.  Next  the  soap  is  cut  into  con¬ 
venient  lengths  by  wires  and  to  the 
proper  cake  sizes  by  another  cutting 
machine.  The  tablets  or  cakes  now 
go  to  the  stamping  machines  where 
they'  are  molded  to  the  desired 
shape.  Following  this  they  are  given 
a  drying  period  of  a  few  hours  prior 
to  having  all  rough  edges  evened 
off  by  knives  or  scrapers. 
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iUU  for  Her  Complexion 

ly/ien  you  toll  her  about  the  best-shell  buy  it 


of  the  purest  ingredients,  kneaded 
and  re-kneaded  into  soap  of  the 
smoothest  and  finest  texture. 
Only  a  few  seconds  to  hand  her 
a  cake,  and  let  her  find  out  for 
herself  that  it  is  glamorously  and 
exquisitely  scented  with  the  finest 
perfumes. 

And  when  you  explain  that 
Roger  &  Gal  let  toilet  soap  is  solid, 
hard  and  dry,  that  it  lasts  longer 
than  ordinary  soaps,  you’ll  have  a 
more  profitable  soap  customer, 
who’ll  be  only  too  glad  to  tell 
her  friends. 


■pERHAPS  it’s  a  good-looking 
hat.  A  fascinating  scarf.  A 
smart  pair  of  shoes.  When  she 
knows  they’ll  improve  her  looks, 
she  usually  can  afford  to  buy  them. 


It’s  much  the  same  when  she 
buys  things  for  her  complexion. 
She  knows  there’s  nothing  too 
good  for  that.  When  she’s  con¬ 
vinced  that  her  skin  will  be  im¬ 
proved,  she  quickly  discovers 
she  can  afford  to  buy  the  best 
soap  regardless  of  cost. 

It  will  require  only  a  few 

I  minutes  to  convince  a  woman 
that  Roger  &  Gallet  soap  is  in¬ 
dispensable  in  keeping  the  skin 
and  complexion  smooth,  clear 
and  flawless.  Only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  tell  her  that  it  is  made 


TOILET  SOAP 
3  cakes  to  the  box.  Odors: 

F/furs  d’ Amour  •  Lejade  •  Pavots  d’Argtnt 
Feu  Follet  •  Carnation 
Sandalwood  •  Violette 
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Transparent  Soaps  are  made  in 
several  ways.  However,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  methods  is 
to  dissolve  a  good  quality  soap  base 
in  alcohol  by  means  of  applying 
gentle  heat.  After  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off. 
the  transparent  liquid  soap  is  run 
into  molds,  glycerine,  perfume,  or 
other  ingredients  having  lieen  pre¬ 
viously  added. 

Super-jatted  Soaps  are  made  by 
adding  additional  fats  during  the 
process  of  milling.  These  fats  in¬ 
variably  are  of  a  highly  lubricating 
character  so  that  traces  of  them  left 
on  the  skin  after  washing  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beneficial. 

Shaznng  Soaps,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  irritation,  must  be  ab.solutely 
neutral  and  also  produce  a  creamy 
and  lasting  lather.  Incorporated  in 
them  are  certain  ingredients  which 
give  them  an  especially  soothing 
quality.  They  differ  from  toilet 
soaps  in  so  far  as  they  employ  either 
potash  or  soda  lye  in  the  process  of 
saponification. 

Medicated  and  Antiseptic  Soaps, 
in  addition  to  the  employment  of 
iodoform,  thymol,  phenol,  etc.,  rely 
upon  many  of  the  essential  oils  of 
perfume  as  well.  The  antiseptic 
value  of  these  essential  oils  used  in 
soap  making  cannot  be  overrated. 

Colored  Soaps  present  something 
of  a  problem  to  soap  makers.  Dye 
stuffs  must  be  carefully  tested  be¬ 
fore  being  used,  since  so  much  is 
required  of  them.  They  must  be 
stable  when  exposed  to  the  light. 
They  must  not  cause  a  spotty  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  soap  and  they  must 
be  readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  must  not  be  used  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  color  any 
cloth,  and,  therefore,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  lather  from  colored  soap  be 
white. 

Castile  Soap  is  made  with  pure 
olive  oil  as  its  only  fatty  ingredient, 
the  oil  being  saponified  with  pure 
soda  (sodium  hydroxide).  The  soap 
which  results  possesses  a  character¬ 
istically  fine-knit,  small-bubble  lather 
and  is  outstanding  for  its  purity  and 
mildness.  It  is  recommended  for 
bathing  the  baby,  for  complexion 
use,  and  for  the  skin  that  is  inclined 
to  be  tender. 

Castile  soap  had  its  origin  in  the 
countries  w^hich  border  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  where  the  olive  tree  is 
present  in  abundance.  Today  the 
principal  countries  to  manufacture 
pure  olive  oil  castile  soap  are  Italy 
and  Spain.  It  is  also  manufactured 
quite  extensively  ,in  the  United 
StatesI  In  addition  to  toilet  uses. 


pure  olive  oil  castile  is  employed  for 
medical  purposes,  as  in  the  making 
of  pills,  liniment,  etc. 

The  Perfuming  Process  is  among 
the  most  difficult  problems  with 
which  the  soap  maker  has  to  deal, 
since  it  requires  combining  a  high 
degree  of  scientific  knowledge  with 
aesthetic  taste. 

While  the  perfume  employed  in 
soap  is  required  to  be  strong,  it  must 
not  be  harsh,  and  withal  it  should 
be  as  enduring  as  the  soap  itself. 
For  this  reason  fixatives,  which  are 
dealt  with  in  this  manual  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  on  perfume,  are  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Not  onlv  must  the  elements 
of  the  perfume  remain  stable  in  tlie 
presence  of  any  alkali  which  they 
may  encounter,  but  they  must  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  color  of  the 
soap.  The  gum-resins  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  lasting  qualities 
of  soap  perfume,  as  do  many  of  the 
newer  synthetics.  However,  liefore 
incorporating  a  perfume  in  a  soap, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  ex])eriments 
to  determine  just  how  it  will  act 
when  put  to  the  test.  One  well 
known  firm  of  soap  makers  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  install  a  miniature  soap 
mill  and  plodder  for  this  purpose. 

In  matching  the  perfume  of  a  soap 
to  lx*  used  in  a  series  of  toilet  prod¬ 
ucts,  preliminary  experiments  are 
more  im|K)rtant  than  ever  and  the 


formula  must  be  carefully  analyzed. 
However,  to  quote  Dr.  Poucher : 

“The  most  important  point  is  to 
choose  the  right  combination  of  fixa¬ 
tives  and  add  just  sufficient  to  regu¬ 
late  the  volatility  of  the  perfume. 
There  are.  of  course,  many  essential 
oils  having  distinctive  odours  which 
at  the  same  time  act  as  fixatives,  as 
for  instance,  cedarwood,  and  santal 
in  violets ;  ])atchouli  and  guaiac- 
wood  in  roses . The  soap  per¬ 

fumer’s  standby  is  styrax,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of 
value ;  almost  all  of  the  resinous 
substances  are  excellent  factors  and 
many  useful  variations  can  be  made 
with  them.  It  should  be  noted  that 
it  is  useless  to  judge  the  odour  of  a 
soap  comix)und  by  the  usual  meth¬ 
ods.  The  perfume  must  he  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  soap  by  milling  and  the 
finished  tablet  left  on  one  side  for  a 
month,” 

Rate  Materials — It  goes  without 
saying  that  only  the  finest  and  least 
odorous  of  fats  and  oils  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
toilet  soaps.  Those  in  ordinary  use 
include  palm  oil.  olive  oil,  cocoanut 
oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  castor  oil,  and 
anhydrous  lanoline.  which  is  a  high¬ 
ly  emollient  substance.  Caustic  soda 
is  the  alkali  usually  used  for  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  sajjonification. 


Processing  a  synthetic  raw  material  used  in  perfuming  soap. 
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T 


diamond  is  not  as  precious 
as  a  tooth”  —  Cervantes 
y 


me  sak'S|KTS()ti  \vh(»  handles 
dentifrices  must  needs  he  keenly 
conscious  of  the  relationship  of 
teeth  to  heauty.  The  magnitude  of 
their  imi)ortance  in  this  respect  has 
Iktu  universally  recognized  ever 
since  we  have  had  any  record  of 
time.  .\  heantifnl  h'gyjitian  j)rincess 
of  the  line  of  Pharaoh,  who  lived  up¬ 
on  this  earth  some  three  thousand 
years  ago.  is  glorified  for  her  teeth 
which  were  “harder  than  the  flints 
of  the  sickle.”  In  the  literature  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  are  continual 
references  and  allusions  to  lovely 
teeth.  Jacob  links  his  blessing  to 
Judah  with  the  promise  of  teeth 
“whiter  than  milk,”  and  Solomon 
sings  of  teeth  which  are  “like  a 
flock  of  sheep  that  are  even  shorn.” 
Moreover,  we  learn  that.  lK*cau.se  of 
their  unsightliness,  defective  teeth 
clisfiualified  a  priest  and  barred  him 
from  serv'ices. 

To  the  ancient  Greeks,  according 
to  Theo])hrastus,  white  teeth  were 
a  virtue,  and  Cicero  tells  us  that  the 
Romans  held  them  to  be  the  first 
requirement  of  beauty  and  strove  to 
preserve  their  whiteness  by  means 
of  which  we  shall  learn  later. 

We  find  the  same  consciousness 
of  the  appeal  of  Ijeautiful  teeth 
among  the  nations  of  the  Far  East. 
Their  writings  frequently  allude  to 
them  in  such  terms  as  “teeth  like 
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pearls  set  in  coral”  or  which  “shone 
like  pearls,  hail,  or  drops  of  wine” 
or  “glimmered  in  white  splendor 
like  camomiles  or  palm  blossoms.” 

An  old  German  proverb  tells  us 
that  he  who  lost  his  teeth  could  not 
1k>  a  good  regent,  and  we  learn  that 
in  early  times  a  German  husband 
might  be  granted  a  divorce  on  the 
grounds  that  his  wife  was  toothless. 

There  is  perhaps  no  writer,  an¬ 
cient  or  modern,  who  descrilx's  more 
vividly  the  relationship  of  teeth  to 
heauty  than  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
when  he  says,  “To  woman,  to  hide 
whose  smile  would  Ik*  to  take  away 
half  the  sunshine  of  life,  there  is  no 
element  of  her  wondrous  l)eauty 
which  can  take  the  place  of  white, 
even,  well-shaped  teeth.” 

However,  there  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  there  are  varying  con¬ 
ceptions  of  beauty.  Mutilation  of 
teeth  as  a  means'  of  adornment, 
whicli  was  carried  on  among  primi¬ 
tive  races  of  the  ancient  world,  is 
still  practiced  today,  especially 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  Africa  and 
•Australia.  Teeth  are  filed  into  vari¬ 
ous  grotesque  shapes;  incisors  are 
knocked  out  and  hideous  deformi¬ 
ties  of  1x)th  teeth  and  jaw  are  artifi¬ 
cially  induced. 

'I'he  custom  of  dyeing  the  teeth 
black  or  red  is  another  form  of  dis¬ 
figurement  practiced  in  tlu*  name  of 
beauty.  .Among  the  natives  of  num¬ 
erous  islands  of  tlie  Pacific  and  In¬ 
dian  (Oceans  white  teeth  are  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  a  dog  or  a  pig. 

The  emlx'llishment  of  teeth  with 
metals  and  precious  stones,  another 
beautifying  process  descending  from 
remote  antiquity,  seems  equally 
barbarous  to  us.  .Ancient  tombs  in 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  earth  have 
yielded  examples  of  teeth  set  with 
diamonds,  jade,  and  all  manner  of 
precious  stones,  or  adorned  with 
golden  bands  and  inlays  which  not 
only  show  the  practice  to  have  been 
widespread,  but  also  indicate  tbe 
startling  degree  of  skill  attained  by 
the  craftsmen  who  did  the  work. 

However,  we  of  modern  times  are 
conscious,  in  a  highly  practical  way, 
of  the  beautv  value  of  sound,  white 
teeth  .set  in  healthv  pink  gums.  We 
not  only  know  that  they  are  the 
foundation  of  a  beautiful  smile,  but 
we  know  that  a  beautiful  smile  can 
be  worth  more  than  a  pocketful  of 


H 

nx)ney  when  it  comes  to  smoothing 
out  the  seams  of  life  for  its  posses¬ 
sor.  Furthermore,  we  recognize  that 
the  contention  that  teeth  are  the  true 
cornerstone  of  physical  beauty  is 
well  founded.  We  know  that  by  pre¬ 
venting  proper  mastication  of  food 
and  discharging  poisons  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  defective  teeth  and  unhealthy 
gums  may  cause  a  general  disin¬ 
tegration  of  practically  all  of  the  rec¬ 
ognized  elements  of  beauty.  Bright 
eyes  may  become  dull  and  listless; 
shining  hair  may  lose  its  sheen ; 
lovely  complexions  may  become  sal¬ 
low  and  subject  to  unsightly  erup¬ 
tions  :  even  the  beautiful  lines  of  the 
face  may  suffer  a  change,  for  beauty 
and  bealth  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  speaking  of  the  havoc  wrought 
by  defective  teeth.  Mrs.  May  Mella- 
by.  noted  authority  on  diet  and 
teeth,  says,  “Of  all  the  disorders 
which  Ix'set  humanity,  dental  di.sease 
is  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  a  larger  aggregate  amount  of  ill 
health  and  unhappiness  than  any 
other  form  of  disea.se.”  Even  more 
astounding  are  the  words  of  the  late 
Horace  Fletcher,  who  taught  the 
world  so  much  alK)ut  the  importance 
of  chewing.  “All  ailments.”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “are  either  mental  or  dental.” 

The  bodily  ailments  which  have 
at  one  time  or  anotlier  been  directly 
traced  to  dental  disorders  are  many 
and  varied.  They  run  the  gamut 
from  mental  diseases  to  appendicitis 
and  include  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
high  blood  pressure,  pulmonary  tub¬ 
erculosis,  eye  trouble,  .sinus  trouble 
and  heart  and  kidney  disorders. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  cited  au¬ 
thentically  that  people  dying  in  mid¬ 
dle  life  of  organic  troubles  invari¬ 
ably  suffer  from  diseased  mouths, 
while  those  free  from  dental  disabili¬ 
ties  live  to  an  advanced  age. 

However,  the  rule  governing  the 
relationship  of  teeth  to  health  works 
lK)th  ways.  According  to  Leroy 
Matthew  Simpson  Miner,  professor 
of  clinical  oral  surgery  at  Harvard 
University,  disease  in  the  teeth  is 
communicated  to  the  whole  body, 
but  health  or  disease  in  the  body 
also  is  reflected  in  the  teeth. 

Aside  from  the  effect  of  defective 
teeth  on  general  health,  there  is  no 
pain  more  demoralizing  than  a  tooth¬ 
ache.  We  are  told  that  Diaz,  the  in¬ 
domitable  dictator  of  Mexico,  was 
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conquered  by  his  enemies  because 
he  l)ecame  incapacitated  by  this  in¬ 
describable  torture. 

Dangers  Threatening 
the  Teeth 

Our  teeth,  and  indirectly  our 
health,  are  threatened  continually  by 
two  general  dangers— dental  caries, 
commonly  known  as  tooth  decay, 
and  diseases  of  the  gums.  ( )f  the 
latter  the  dread  pyorrhoea,  wliich 
means  literally  flozeiiig  fire,  is  the 
most  common.  In  its  initial  stages 
gums  iK'come  tender  and  bleed  at 
the  slightest  provocation.  .\s  the 
inflammation  continues,  they  loosen 
their  attachments  and  shrink  away 
from  the  teeth.  Later  comes  the  for- 
matioti  of  pus  which  discharges  po¬ 
tential  death  into  the  system.  .\s 
tlie  disease  jirogresses.  the  attach¬ 
ments  which  hold  the  teeth  in  the 
sockets  of  the  jawlK)ne  lK*come 
loosened  and  in  due  cour.se  of  time 
the  sockets  themselves  di.sappear. 
Tliereafter  it  is  only  with  tlie  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  teeth,  followed  hy  the 
necessary  care,  that  the  diease  is 
curable.  What  price  carelessness ! 

Until  comjiaratively  recent  years 
the  real  causes  of  tooth  decay  have 
l)een  little  understood.  It  was  well 
known  that  once  caries  (t(M)th  de¬ 
cay)  had  penetrated  through  the 
walls  of  the  enamel  and  gained  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  dentine  beneath,  the  tooth 
was  in  peril.  But  hy  what  process 
it  managed  to  make  its  first  inroads 
— to  gain  admission,  so  to  s]ieak — 
remained  a  mystery.  To  arrest  it! 
To  keep  it  from  getting  through  the 
enamel !  That  was  the  problem.  I'he 
mysterious  way  by  which  it  entered 
must  be  found!  It  must  have  help 
from  outside  forces !  They,  too, 
must  be  found  !  .Xccordingly  science 
called  in  her  detective  squad  and 
set  to  work.  And  with  what  findings ! 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years 
the  world  has  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  things  as  bacteria. 
They  were  first  discovered  hy  a 
Dutch  draper  hy  the  name  of  .\nton 
von  Leeuwenhoek  who  was  wont  to 
amuse  himself  hy  making  and  look¬ 
ing  through  microscopes.  Strange 
as  it  seems,  it  was  in  substance  taken 
from  the  environs  of  his  own  teeth 
that  he  found  the  creatures  which 
he  termed  his  “beasties.”  He  vivid¬ 
ly  describes  his  pets  in  one  of  his 
letters  written  to  the  Royal  Society. 
He  says,  “The  biggest  sort  had  the 
shape  of  a  rod ;  their  motion  was 
strong  and  nimble  and  they  darted 
through  the  water  or  saliva  as  a  jack 
or  a  pike  darts  through  water.  The 
second  kind  spun  like  a  top  and  had 


cliains.  The  third  kind  ai)i)eare(l 
like  a  swarm  of  ants.” 

Of  course,  the  discoverer  of  bac¬ 
teria  had  no  notion  of  wliat  they 
really  were.  He  only  knew  they 
existed.  It  remained  for  Pasteur, 
Lister  and  other  great  scientists  to 
work  out,  some  two  hundred  years 
after  tlieir  discovery,  the  tlieory  of 
their  relationship  to  disease. 

However,  to  know  tliat  our 
mouths  are  teeming  with  microbes 
was  not  enough  when  it  came  to 
solving  the  riddle  of  the  initial  stag¬ 
es  of  tootli  decay.  In  the  first  jdace, 
saliva  is  a  strongly  antiseptic  iluid. 
which,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  is  able  to  kee])  its  bacterial 
inhabitants  under  i)retty  fair  control. 
So  who  was  the  criminal  accomplice 
so  ably  aiding  tooth  decay? 

.\t  last  science  was  victorious. 
Lactic  acid  was  doing  the  job — lactic 
acid  formed  by  the  metabolism  of 
bacterial  deposits  formed  under  gela¬ 
tinous  plaques  and  closely  adherent 
to  tbe  enamel  of  the  tooth.  The  lac¬ 
tic  acid  formed  during  the  life  and 
growth  of  these  nndtitudinous 
throngs  of  microbes  has  an  affinity 
for  the  lime  salts  of  the  enamel.  By 
working  upon  them,  they  decalcify 
the  enamel  so  that  it  becomes  soft 
and  easily  broken  through  or  dis¬ 
solved  entirely,  if  the  plaques  lie  in 
a  protected  area  where  they  are  not 
removed  by  washing  tlie  teeth. 

Thus  does  decay  gain  access  to  a 
tooth,  not  only  commencing  a  jiro- 
cess  which,  if  not  arrested,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  destruction  of  the  tooth, 
but,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Wilhur, 
creating  “an  open  wound  through 
which  infection  may  enter  the  l)ody.” 

As  this  wound  becomes  deeper, 
the  character  of  the  infection  In¬ 
comes  more  severe.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  least 


offensive  of  the  unseen  inliabitants 
of  our  mouths  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  dominate  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  iK'ing  in  the  majority,  recpiire 
oxygen  for  tlieir  existence.  Hence, 
in  regions  wliere  the  supply  of  air  is 
cut  off.  the  field  is  relimiuished  to 
such  virulent  bacteria  as  the  strep¬ 
tococci.  which,  among  other  tilings, 
cause  blood  iioisoning. 

Importance  of  Daily  Care 

.Since  to  prevent  the  initial  break¬ 
ing  through  of  the  enamel  is  to  keep 
the  teeth  free  from  decay,  we  would 
do  well  to  iMirrow  as  ;i  guide'  to  their 
daily  care  the  famous  and  elo(|uent 
slogan  of  the  paint  industry.  “Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all." 

riiat  a  clean  tooth  does  not  decay 
is  a  recognized  truth.  However,  the 
layman’s  stanelard  of  :i  clean  tooth 
may  not  coincide  at  all  with  that  of 
the  dentist,  whose  highly  trained 
])rofessional  eye  sees  things  to  which 
the  ordinarv  eye  is  entirely  insensi¬ 
ble.  In  addition,  he  has  at  his  dis- 
jiosal  .scientific  means  of  locating  and 
removing  such  bacterial  deposits  as 
our  toothbrushes  fail  to  ri-acli  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  renuiin.  will 
through  their  jiroduction  of  lactic 
acid,  break  down  the  structure  of  the 
tooth  and  permit  decay  to  enter. 
Hence,  to  disregard  the  advice  to 
.see  one's  dentist  at  least  twice  year¬ 
ly  is  literally  to  defy  fate. 

To  facilitate  the  daily  care  and 
preservation  of  our  teeth,  science 
has  given  us  every  aid.  Our  manu¬ 
facturers  of  dentrifices  and  mouth 
washes  maintain  laboratories  and  re¬ 
search  bureaus  in  wbich  some  of  the 
finest  scientific  brains  in  the  fields 
of  chemistry  and  oral  hygiene  are 
employed.  The  jiroblem  of  attaining 
and  maintaining  healthy  teeth  and 
gums  is  .studied  from  every  angle. 

Diet,  we  are  told,  is  uncompro¬ 
misingly  important,  especially  while 
teeth  are  in  the  formative  period, 
since  the  substances  of  which  they 
are  made  must  come  from  within 
and  be  delivered  to  them  by  the 
blood  stream.  Foods  rich  in  calcium 
are  of  outstanding  inqxirtance,  since 
the  teeth  are  built  largely  of  calcium 
salts,  .'\ccording  to  Leroy  Matthew 
Simpson  Miner,  we  need  each  day, 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  calci¬ 
um,  two  glasses  of  milk  or  the  or- 
<linary-sized  helping  of  four  of  the 
following  foods :  “Cheese,  cabbage, 
l)eans.  peas,  oatmeal,  whole  grain 
bread  or  cereal,  cauliflower,  celery 
or  spinach.  Citrus  fruits  and  leafy 
vegetables  are  significantly  impor¬ 
tant.”  In  short,  a  balanced  diet  must 
be  maintained,  which,  to  quote  Dr. 
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Miner,  "eontains  all  the  necessary 
foo<l  elunents— including  the  or¬ 
ganic  >alis  and  the  vitamins — in 
Lfticieiit  (luantity  to  give  inaxinnnn 
efficiencv.  and  containing  enough 
f(MKl  to  Iniild  and  keep  the  ImkIv  at 
the  weigln  at  which  it  is  most  effici¬ 
ent." 

W'e  also  arc  reminded  that  the 
teeth  necfl  exercise  and  that  their 
normal  e.xercise  is  chewing — a  func¬ 
tion  for  which  they  were  made  and 
the  ma>saging  action  of  which  is  a 
natural  means  of  keeping  the  gums 
in  condition.  To  (luote  Dr.  Miner 
once  more.  “.Soft  foods,  .such  as  need 
no  energetic  chewing  or  grinding, 
reduce  the  health  and  power  of  the 
jaw  and  teeth." 

'I'he  practices  of  cracking  nuts  or 
biting  tiireads  with  the  teeth  are  ex¬ 
tremely  had.  atid  never  under  any 
circumstances  should  the  teeth  l)e 
brought  into  contact  with  sharj)  in¬ 
struments  which  might  break  the 
enamel . 

The  f'rof'er  hnisliiiu/  of  the  teeth 
with  an  efficient  dentifrice  naturally 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
daily  care  of  the  teeth.  The  hrnsh- 
ing  .should  he  done  with  a  i)er]>en- 
(licular  rather  than  ;i  crosswi.se  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  brush,  taking  care  that 
the  under  sides  of  the  teeth  as  well 
as  the  hack  w.alls  of  the  furthermost 
molars  receive  their  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  tfmgne.  too,  should  lie 
brushed,  since  ]iarticles  of  food  are 
prone  to  adhere  to  it.  The  brush 
selected  should  he  stiff  enough  to 
scour  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  but 
not  hard  enough  to  injure  the  gums. 
It  should  1k‘  thoroughlv  cleanecl  after 
use  and  become  thoroughly  drv  be¬ 
tween  usings.  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  latter,  two  brushes  are  advisable, 
one  for  morning  and  one  for  night, 
and  it  is  .suggested  that  by  having 
brushes  of  different  shapes  and  types 
addition.al  crevices  lietween  and  be¬ 
hind  the  teeth  may  he  reached. 

The  careful  use  of  dental  floss  is 
another  measure  heartily  recom¬ 
mended.  while  an  efficient  mouth 
wash  (of  which  we  hear  more  later) 
is  vitally  important  to  oral  hygiene. 

J^entif rices — liTouth  Washes 

The  first  devtifrice,  as  well  as  the 
fiest  mouth  wash,  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  was  invented  by  Hippo¬ 
crates.  the  Greek  physician,  some 
23(X)  years  ago.  It  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  the  “Father  of 
Medicine”  and  author  of  the  famous 
oath  which  still  forms  the  basis  of 
iTiedical  ethics  should  have  been  the 
first  to  recognize  the  real  necessity 
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of  keeping  the  teeth  and  the  mouth 
clean. 

The  ancient  Romans,  so  given  to 
feasting  on  epicurean  foods,  groped 
constantly  for  the  proper  agents  with 
which  to  clean  their  teeth  and 
strengthen  their  gums. 

Bones,  horns  and  hoofs  of  cer¬ 
tain  animals,  eggshells,  crabs,  ovster- 
shells,  as  well  as  pumice  .stone,  pow¬ 
ered  coral  and  iron  Vust.  are  among 
the  things  recorded  for  use  as  denti¬ 
frices. 

.  !  Dentifrice  may  Ik-  juoperly  de¬ 
fined  as  a  substance  for  cleaning 
teeth.  However,  modern  dentifrices 
do  more  than  this,  't  hanks  t*)  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  com|)rehensive  nnder- 
.standing  of  the  “chemistry  f»f  the 
mouth."  so  to  s])eak.  our  manufac¬ 
turers  are  able  to  give  us  prej)ara- 
tions,  which,  while  accomplishing 
their  mi.ssiou  of  cleansing,  defend 
against  the  ravages  of  the  unseen 
foe — microlK-s.  Teeth  and  gums  are 
given  the  highest  degree  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  these  acid-forming  or¬ 
ganisms. 

Teeth  that  are  beautiful  can  l)e 
kept  beautiful  and  those  that  have 
l)ecome  dull  and  discolored  through 
neglect  can  he  restored  to  their  nat¬ 
ural  degree  of  whiteness.  But  their 
owners  must  coooperate  with  and 
follow  the  rules  for  daily  care  laid 
down  by  our  manufacturers.  Sci¬ 
ence  has  charted  the  course  and 
furnished  the  comi)ass.  hut  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  mu.st  needs  Ik-  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual. 

The  form  of  dentifrice  to  Ik-  u.sed 
— ^paste  or  ]X)wder — is  entirely  a 
matter  of  individual  taste,  since  the 
results  are  practically  the  same. 

That  an  efficient  Antisefitic  Mouth 
Wash  is  indispensable  to  hygiene  of 
the  mouth  is  well  known  to  every 
salesperson,  as  well  as  to  a  majority 
of  people  in  general,  .-\side  from 


combating  the  acid-forming  bacteria 
of  the  mouth,  a  truly  germicidal  and 
deodorizing  preparation  may  actu¬ 
ally  turn  tile  tide  of  an  unsuccessful 
life  into  the  channels  of  success.  This 
is  not  an  exaggerated  statement,  for 
nilly-willy  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  imiileasant  breath  is  a  verit¬ 
able  “seriK-nt  in  the  grass."  For 
wrecking  romance  and  ruining  ca¬ 
reers  this  "sin  of  the  sinless”  has 
been  said  to  he  unsurpassed  even 
by  criminality  and  (Irunkenness. 
Recognition  of  the  enormity  of  this 
])rohleni  by  the  medical  ])rofession 
lias  led  to  the  scientific  ferreting  out 
of  its  cau.ses  and  classification  of 
various  odors  with  regard  to  the 
source  of  their  origin.  The  findings 
of  this  investigation,  aside  from  be¬ 
ing  of  general  intere.st.  should  he 
an  invaluable  aid  to  the  sales]K-rson. 
to  whom  a  coniiirehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  unpleasant  breath  is  of 
nndeniahle  imjiortance. 

Unplea.sant  breath  odors  fall  into 
three  categories; 

1.  Those  coming  from  the  air 
exhaled  from  the  lungs. 

2.  I'liose  coming  directly  from 
the  stomach. 

3.  'I'hose  which  are  local  in  the 
mouth  or  respiratory  tract. 

'I'lie  fir.st  condition  arises  when 
the  health  is  so  disturbed  that  the 
air  of  the  lungs  heconies  tainted 
from  the  blood  as  it  comes  to  the 
lungs  for  purification  during  the 
jirocess  of  breathing.  For  such  vola¬ 
tile  suhstances  as  ether,  alcohol  and 
acetone  this  same  jiassage  from  the 
blood  to  the  air  of  the  lungs  is  well 
established. 

The  second  condition  may  occur 
when  the  ])rocess  of  Ix-lching  causes 
certain  odors  occurring  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  to  l)e  ejected  into  the  air. 

Tlie  third  condition — localization 
of  odors  in  the  regions  of  the  mouth 
and  throat — is  the  one  most  com¬ 
monly  met  with  and  is  readily 
eliminated  by  effective  deodorizing 
agents.  Scientific  experiments  show 
that  even  such  persistent  and  offen¬ 
sive  odors  as  garlic  and  onions  can 
Ik-  eliminated  from  the  breath.  The 
slightest  amounts  of  these  two  vege 
tables  will  taint  the  breath  of  some 
people  for  days.  Though  the  odor 
sometimes  changes  in  character 
after  a  few  hours  have  passed,  it 
remains  none  the  less  highly  offen¬ 
sive. 

The  characteristic  odor  of  all 
plants  are  due  to  the  presence  in 
them  of  what  are  termed  “essential 
oils.”  You,  who  have  read  the  per¬ 
fume  section  of  this  manual,  already 
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are  familiar  with  the  extraction  of 
the  essential  oils  of  sweet-smelling 
plants  and  flowers  for  use  in  per¬ 
fume.  The  es.sential  oils  of  onions 
and  garlic  are,  of  course,  highly 
offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  slightest  traces  of  essential 
oil  in  the  breath  expired  from  the 
lungs  can  be  scientifically  detected 
and  measured.  This  fact  has  made 
jx)ssible  experiments  which  show 
that  when  onions  and  garlic  are 
eaten  their  essential  oils  do  not  pass 
into  the  blood  stream  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  and,  therefore, 
their  odors  cannot  be  carried  off  by 
the  lungs.  Though  we  have  not  the 
space  to  go  into  the  details  of  these 
interesting  tests,  we  state  briefly  the 
finding  of  a  single  case. 

“One  and  five-tenths  grams  of  raw  gar¬ 
lic  were  chewed  and  swallowed ;  the 
breath  was  immediately  rendered  foul  and 
remained  so  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  .  .  .  The  same  amount  of  garlic 
was  chopped  into  small  particles  and  en¬ 
closed  in  gelatine  capsules:  the  capsules 
were  swallowed.  No  <Klor  whatsoever 
was  detected  on  the  breath  at  any  time 
during  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  The 
only  exception  occurred  when,  during  the 
first  three  hours  after  eating  the  garlic, 
the  subject  belched. 

“The  conclusions  appear  obvious :  The 
odor  of  onion  or  garlic  on  the  breath  does 
not  come  from  the  blood  stream  ;  it  comes 
instead  as  an  emanation  from  particles 
retained  by  the  structures  in  and  about 
the  mouth.” 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it 
follows  that  the  breath  can  he  rid 
immediately  of  the  odor  hy  washing 
the  teeth  and  tongue  and  rinsing  the 
mouth  with  a  potent  atitiseptic  solu¬ 
tion.  1 ’articular  attention  must  be 
paid  to  getting  the  solution  well  into 
the  crevices  of  the  throat,  since  the 
pharnyx  (the  region  between  the 
nose  and  the  throat)  and  the  rough 
surfaces  formed  by  the  papillae  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as 
the  tonsils,  are  ])rone  to  catch  and 
retain  ])articles  of  food. 

A  good  mouth  wash  may  be 
summed  up  as  one  which  is  thor¬ 
ough  in  its  deodorizing  and  anti¬ 
septic  processes.  It  does  not  injure 


the  tissues.  It  is  lasting  in  its  re¬ 
sults  because  it  treats  the  cause  and 
not  the  effect.  In  other  words,  it 
removes  the  source  of  the  odor. 

Facts  About  Teeth 

Man  has  thirty-two  teeth,  sixteen 
in  each  jaw.  They  are  defined  as 
hard,  Iwny  structures  growing  out  of 
the  jaws  of  most  vertebrate  animals 
and  .serving  as  instruments  of  masti¬ 
cation  as  well  as  weapons  of  defense 
and  attack.  They  also  assist  man  in 
the  utterance  of  words. 

According  to  Dr.  diaries  F. 
Hodecker,  professor  of  Dental  His¬ 
tology  and  Embr}ology.  Columbia 
University  Dental  School.  New 
York,  these  calcified  structures  are 
of  “both  ectodermic  and  mesodermic 
origin,”  which  means  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  skeleton,  but  to  the 
skin,  occujning  a  position  in  our 
bodies  relative  to  the  hair. 

h'ach  tooth  cxinsists  of  the  crown, 
or  visible  part,  and  of  the  fangs  or 
roots,  which  are  buried  in  the  sockets 
f)f  the  jawbone.  The  outside  of  the 
crown  is  coverc'd  by  a  protective 
coating  of  a  .substance  called  enamel, 
which  is  the  “hardest  of  all  animal 
tissues”  and  only  two  degrees  softer 
than  a  diamond.  Immediately  under 
this  is  another  substance  of  a  lesser 
degree  of  hardness  called  dentine. 
I'he  roots  are  composed  of  dentine 
and  are  covered  hy  a  cement-like 
material  resembling  hone.  The  cen¬ 
tral  cavity  of  the  tooth  is  filled  with 
what  is  known  as  the  pulp  and  con¬ 
tains  both  nerves  and  blood  vessels, 
for  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the 
teeth  share  fully  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

It  seems  fitting  to  note  here  that 
the  expression  “skin  of  the  teeth”  is 
not  in  the  same  category  with  “hen’s 
teeth”  and  the  like,  since  the  entire 
crown  ot  a  newly  erupted  tooth  has 
a  thin  hut  dense  covering.  This  cov¬ 
ering  is  known  as  Nasmyth's  Mem¬ 
brane.  or  the  enamel  cuticle,  and. 
according  to  Dr.  Bodecker,  may  per¬ 


sist  through  life  in  such  areas  t)f  the 
teeth  as  are  not  exjxjsed  to  the 
“stress  of  mastication.” 

Man  and  the  higher  mammals  are 
given  two  sets  of  teeth  during  the 
course  of  their  lives,  while  the  teeth 
of  fish  fall  out  and  are  renewed  re¬ 
peatedly.  The  first  set  of  teeth  which 
man,  in  common  with  all  higher  ani¬ 
mals,  receives  are  known  to  the  laity 
as  “baby  teeth”  or  “milk  teeth.” 
However,  they  are  more  correctly 
called  deciduous  teeth,  the  word  de- 
cidous  meaning  that  which  is  not 
j)ermanent  or  which  falls  out.  The 
four  central  teeth  of  each  jaw,  which 
have  chisel-shaped  crowns  and 
sharp  edges,  are  called  incisors.  The 
elephant,  hy  the  way,  has  the  longest 
incisors  of  any  animal,  since  his 
tusks  are  elongated  teeth.  Next  to 
the  incisors,  on  each  side,  come  the 
IKjinted  canine  teeth,  which  are 
known  as  the  eye  teeth.  Immediate¬ 
ly  hack  of  the  canines  are  the  two 
hicus])ids  or  praemolars  and  behind 
these  come  the  molars,  three  on  each 
side. 

The  lower  inci.sors  are  usually  the 
first  teeth  to  appear  and  there  are 
inmnnerahle  superstitions  existing 
throughout  the  world — both  civilized 
and  uncivilized — concerning  the  niis- 
fortnne  which  may  attend  the  child 
who  cuts  his  upper  incisors  Ix'fore 
the  lower. 

The  last  of  the  permanent  teeth 
to  a])pear  are  the  farthest-back 
grinding  or  jaw  teeth.  Because  they 
arrive  between  the  seventeenth  and 
twenty-fifth  years,  they  are  called 
wisdom  teeth. 

Superstitions  attached  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  teeth  and  to  the  disposal  of 
the  hahy  or  deciduous  teeth  as  they 
are  shed,  as  well  as  to  teeth  in  gen¬ 
eral.  are  numherless  and  unitiuely 
absurd.  However,  amulets  and 
charms  made  of  various  substances 
of  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  ori¬ 
gin  and  hung  about  the  necks  of 
teething  children,  while  orginating 

(Continued  on  page  128) 


Toothpaste  tubes  being  automatically 
capped,  filled  and  sealed  at  the  bottom. 


This  machine  weighs  the  tubes  and 
automatically  rejects  any  below  standard. 
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Successful  store  management 
proves  that  every  modern  toilet 
goods  department  should  carry  a 
good  personal  antiseptic  and  germicide 
like  Zonite. 

Authorities  estimate  that  30  million  dol¬ 
lars  are  spent  annually  in  this  country 
on  antiseptics  and  germicides.  Sell 


Zonite  as  a  really  reliable  germicidal 
and  deodorizing  mouthwash — it  kills 
even  onion  breath!  Sell  Zonite  also  for 
checking  colds — as  a  safe  method  for 
first  aid,  cuts,  wounds,  burns,  and  abra¬ 
sions — as  an  efficient  treatment  for 
dandruff — as  a  deodorizing  douche  for 
feminine  cleanliness. 


[  The  Modern 
N^lonel  Antisepl'< 

J  Powerful  Geroiiti^ 

^  Efficient  DeodoronI 

WlODUCrS 

itk .  N  J ..  S»o  Thm*e  CarWi" 

e  riuM  OvfMOf 


Thousands  of  your  customers  are  embar¬ 
rassed  daily  by  sweet-tasting  “sissy”  mouth¬ 
washes  that  merely  mask  had  breath — and 
then  fail  at  critical  moments. 


Love  ami  onions  just  don't  mix.  Sell  them  Zonite. 
It  kills  even  onion  breath — and  kills  it  for  good! 


That  is  why  men  and  women  everywhere  today 

are  using  Zonite  in  ^ 

place  of  old-fash- 

ioned  methods  that 

let  them  down.  I 


Tests  prove  that  Zonite  actually  kills  even  onion 
hri'ath — one  of  the  strongest  of  all  mouth  odors 
— for  good!  And  Zonite  easily  ends  most  other 
cause's  of  halitosis  or  bad  breath. 


rasifersp^aiTiTi'.-. 


Sellifjg  Toiletries  to 


can  get  l)etter  bargains  than  at  the 
‘corner  drug  store.’  And  he  doesn’t 
feel  at  home  unless  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  counter  is  different 
from  that  of  the  women’s  perfume 
and  cosmetic  counters — ^that  is  un¬ 
less  the  displays  and  trimmings  have 
a  distinctly  masculine  note  and  he 
is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  not  alone 
among  a  lot  of  women.  It  will  help 
his  assurance  if  there  is  at  least  one 
man  hehind  the  counter  to  wait  on 
him.  If  there  is  no  other  man  in 
sight,  he  is  apt  to  feel  like  a  famous 
humorist  said  he  felt  when  he  at¬ 
tended  a  conference  of  Methodist 
preachers — like  a  lion  in  a  den  of 
Daniels.  It  isn’t  that  he  doesn’t  like 
women ;  he  is  just  easily  embar¬ 
rassed  and  feels  ill  at  ease.  I  sup¬ 
pose  a  woman  would  feel  the  same 
way  if  she  went  to  buy  toilet  articles 
at  a  counter  where  there  were  only 
men. 

“A  man  is  never  ‘just  looking 
around’  like  a  woman.  When  he 
goes  to  a  toiletries  counter,  it  is  for 
a  definite  purpose,  such  as  to  buy 
razor  blades,  shaving  cream  or  tooth 
paste.  He  usually  is  in  a  hurry  and 
does  not  ‘paw  things  over’  and  de¬ 
hate  about  them.  When  he  finds 
what  he  wants,  he  buys  without 
quibbling.  If  he  considers  the  price 
high,  he  rarely  ever  says  anything 
about  it.  but  makes  a  mental  note  of 
it  and  charges  it  up  to  profit  and 
loss.  A  woman.  I  have  noticed,  stops 
to  argue  the  point. 

“A  man  is  decidedly  subject  to 
suggestion — even  to  the  point  of  be¬ 
ing  gullible.  He  often  comes  out  of 
a  store  with  things  he  never  would 
have  thought  of  buying  had  they  not 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  sales¬ 
person  or  the  disjdays.  For  example, 
let’s  say  his  initial  purcha.se  is  tooth 
paste.  The  salesperson  calls  his  at¬ 
tention  to  a  particular  kind  of  tooth- 
bru.sh  and  hands  one  to  him.  He 
makes  a  quick  mental  calculation, 
decides  that  he  can  use  a  new  tooth¬ 
brush  and  buys  it.  Then  the  sales¬ 
person  nonchalantly  suggests  a 
mouth  wash.  He  takes  that  too. 

“Another  time  he  goes  into  a  store 
to  buv  razor  blades  and  sees  an  at- 


Men  as  well  as  women  realize 
that  a  healthy  attrartiveness 
of  appearance  is  a  business  asset. 
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tractive  display  of  razors.  He  ad¬ 
mires  them  and  asks  to  see  one.  He 
alread)  has  several  razors  at  home, 
but  this  particular  razor  appeals  to 
him  and  he  buys  it.  After  this  he  is 
logically  open  to  the  suggestion  of 
shaving  cream,  even  if  he  has  just 
bought  a  tube.  He  figures  it  will 
keep  and  save  him  the  trouble  of 
buying  another  time,  d'hen  the  sales¬ 
person  happens  to  notice  that  the 
customer  looks  like  one  of  those  men 
with  a  tender  skin  and  a  tough 
beard.  .\  preparatory  cream  or  lo¬ 
tion  t<*  soften  the  heard  and  soothe 
the  skin  is  recommended.  He  takes 
it  gratefully  and  wonders  why  no 
one  has  ever  told  him  alx)ut  it  be¬ 
fore.  Naturally  he  feels  kindly  to¬ 
ward  the  salesperson  and  accepts 
further  .suggestions  for  after-.shav- 
ing  lotion,  after-shaving  powder, 
etc.  During  the  few  minutes  he  is 
at  the  ctnmter.  he  indulges  in  a  reg¬ 
ular  orgy  of  buying,  whereas  his 
original  purpose  was  to  buy  razor 
blades  only.  .“Xnd  all  because  of  a 
wide  awake  and  really  helpful  .sales¬ 
person  ! 

IVhat  Meti  Like  in  Toilet  Prepa¬ 
rations:  “Contrary  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  he  sometimes  creates,  the 
average  man  likes  nice  toilet  prepa¬ 
rations.  Moreover,  he  is  not  foolish 
enough  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  anything  which  really  l)enefits 
his  physical  appearance  and  helps 
to  stay  the  hand  of  time  is  valuable 
to  him.  since  age  and  good  looks 
are  powerful  factors  in  a  highly 
competitive  business  world.  No 
man  wants  to  l)e  bald-headed. 
Though  he  may  pretend  to  be  in¬ 
different.  he  is  not  immune  to  nat¬ 
ural  pride.  Resides,  he  realizes  that 
a  bald  head  is  a  genuine  handicap 
to  him  in  many  ways. 

“Following  the  same  line  of  rea¬ 
soning.  he  doesn’t  want  his  skin  to 
become  coarse  and  wrinkled ;  but  he 
has.  on  the  other  hand,  a  dread  of 
being  called  vain  and  effeminate. 
Therefore,  as  a  rule,  he  will  not  use 
preparations  to  combat  these  enem¬ 
ies  of  his  appearance  unless  he  can 
justify  their  use  from  another  angle. 
He  wants  to  he  able  to  sav  or  infer 
that  he  uses  the  preparations  be¬ 
cause  thev  are  sanitary,  soothing, 
etc.  Tn  other  words,  by  way  of  sav¬ 
ing  his  ])ride.  he  wants  an  excuse, 
other  than  the  real  reason,  for  using 
them. 

^^  hen  he  buys  preparations  of 
any  description,  he  wants  to  know 
that  they  are  made  for  men  and  that 
other  men  use  them.  Women.  I  have 
noticed,  are  different  in  this  respect. 
They  are  natural  pioneers.  W’here- 
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as  a  man  dislikes  to  wear  a  new 
style  in  clothing  before  it  is  adopted 
generally,  a  woman  dotes  on  it. 

“I  have  lieen  asked  whether  or 
not  the  average  man  likes  perfume. 
To  say  that  anyone,  man  or  woman, 
does  not  like  a  sweet  scent  is.  in 
my  oj)inion.  alx)ut  the  same  as  say¬ 
ing  that  he  or  she  doesn’t  like  sweet 
music  or  a  lieautiful  picture.  There¬ 
fore.  1  should  say  that  the  average 
man  does  like  perfume  and  would 
like  to  use  it.  provided  he  could  lie 
assured  that  it  was  distinctly  a  man’s 
perfume  and  that  other  men  were 
using  it. 

"There  is  just  one  (»ther  thing  that 
1  want  to  talk  about  and  that’s  the 
use  of  def)dorants  by  men.  T  can’t 
see  any  reason  why  they  shfuildn’t 
use  them  and  I  certainly  can  see 
every  reason  why  they  should. 
When  they  don’t  use  them,  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  matter  of  ignorance  or 
thoughtlessness,  and  I  can't  see  any 
excuse  for  either.  'I'he  manufactur¬ 
ers  certainly  are  doing  their  share 
by  ]>lugging  away  at  educational  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  I  am  sure  that  you. 
as  a  sale.sperson.  are  doing  your 
share  to  convince  iliale  customers 
that  they  need  deodorants.’’ 

Knounny  the  Merchandise 
You  Sell 

Since  there  is  neces.sarilv  an  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  different  sections  of 
this  manual,  many  of  the  items  sold 
in  the  men’s  toiletries  section  have 
lK*en  de.scrilied  previously.  .Accord- 
inglv.  we  shall  discuss  only  such 
liroducts  as  ajipear  on  the  .scene  for 
the  first  time. 

.Shaz'ina  Preparations  form  the 
heart  of  the  men’s  toiletries  section, 
since  a  gofxl  .shave  is  the  most  im- 
jKirtant  part  of  a  man’s  toilet.  A 
complete  line  of  shaving  prepara¬ 
tions  includes  soap  .shaving  cream, 
brushless  shaving  cream,  shaving 
powder,  shaving  soap  in  cakes  and 
sticks,  shaving  liquids,  preparatory 
creams  and  lotions,  styptic  pencils, 
after-shaving  lotions  and  after-shav¬ 
ing  powders.  Since  we  have  already- 
treated  dry  shaving  soaps  in  the 
general  section  on  .soaps,  we  shall 
not  speak  further  of  them  here. 

Shaz’inq  Cream  is  really  .soft 
creamv  soap  with  a  very  high  gloss. 
.\  high  duality  product  has  a  good 
l)ody  and  is  free  from  alkali.  It 
should  he  completely  saponified  and 
as  nearlv  neutral  as  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  irritating  action  on  the  .skin. 
It  develops  a  rich  lather  which  holds 
the  hairs  erect  and  keeps  them  from 
giving  wav  before  the  razor.  It  also 


softens  the  hairs,  acts  as  a  lubricant 
for  the  razor  and  does  not  dry  too 
rapidly. 

Ingredients  of  great  variety  are 
contained  in  shaving  creams.  Natur¬ 
ally,  various  modifying  ingredients 
are  employed  by  different  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  formulae,  which  are 
their  exclusive  projierty.  are  well 
balanced  so  that  the  materials 
used  are  present  in  exactly  the 
right  proportions  to  produce  the  re¬ 
sult  desired.  Mentholated  shaving 
creams  are  made  by  the  addition  of 
menthol  crystals  dissolved  in  bay- 
oil. 

Prushless  Shaving  Cream  is  in 
reality-  a  modification  of  vanishing 
cream. 

The  formula  for  brushless  shaving 
cream  is  very  complicated.  Require¬ 
ments  of  the  finished  product  are 
that  it  spreads  easily  and  does  not 
leave  a  greasy  film  on  the  face :  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  wash  off  the 
razor,  and  that  it  soothes  the  skin. 

.■Ifter  Shaving  Lotions  are  made 
to  serve  numerous  puri>o.ses,  name- 
Iv  .soothe  irritation,  cool  and  refresh 
the  skin,  check  the  flow  of  blood 
from  razor  scratches  and  prevent 
razor  rash,  and  ahso  to  be  mildly  an¬ 
tiseptic  in  their  action.  There  are 
specialized  lotions  made  for  both  dry 
and  oily  skins. 

Beard  Sojtening  Preparations 
make  a  strong  ai)peal  to  men  with 
tender  skins  and  tough  lK*ards.  They 
come  in  the  form  of  either  cream  or 
lotions  and  contain  ingredients 
which,  in  addition  to  .softening  the 
l)eard.  prevent  irritation  from  the 
razor. 

After  Shaving  Pozeders  are  tal¬ 
cum  powders  which  may  be  used 
without  sriving  a  “jiowdered”  ap- 
|)earance.  They  jxissess  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  covering  power,  are  slightly 
colored,  and  lightly  perfumed. 

Razors  in  one  form  or  another 
have  been  in  use  since  a  remote 
jieriod  of  antiquity.  The  early  razor 
of  uKKlern  times  was  made  of  steel 
which  had  a  wedge-shaped  section 
with  straight  sides  which  tapered  to 
a  sharp  edge.  It  was  a  useful  instru¬ 
ment  which  often  lasted  through  the 
lifetime  of  its  owner.  The  practice 
of  hollowing  out  the  sides  of  the 
blade  by-  grinding  to  facilitate  sharp¬ 
ening  was  introduced  during  the  ear¬ 
ly  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
razor  was  naturally  a  dangerous  in¬ 
strument.  However,  invention  of 
the  .safety  razor  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century-  removed  the 
element  of  danger  and  revolution¬ 
ized  the  practice  of  home  shaving. 

(Continued  on  page  128) 
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AT  LAST 

Men  are  doing  something 
about  their 


Healthy,  youthful-looking,  well  groomed 
hair  is  on  important  asset  in  business,  os 
well  os  in  social  contacts.  And  now,  at 
lost,  men  ore  really  doing  something 
about  it. 

OGILVIE  METHOD  Preparations  for 
men  ore  mode  by  the  world-famous 
OGILVIE  SISTERS,  the  acknowledged 
leading  HAIR  specialists  who  hove 
worked  such  wonders  with  women's 
HAIR.  These  preparations  for  men  bring 
into  the  home  the  OGILVIE  METHOD  of 
treating  hair  that  New  York  business  men 
find  so  much  worth  while  at  the  new 
OGILVIE  METHOD  SHOP  for  men 
exclusively. 

OGILVIE  METHOD  Preparations  pro¬ 
vide  for  every  perplexing  hair  condition — 
receding  hair  line,  oily  hair,  dry  hair, 
fading  hair,  prematurely  graying  hair, 
and  dandruff.  There  is  o  specific  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  each  one  of  these  conditions.  You 
will  note  the  amazing  improvement  after 
o  single  application. 

This  newly  awakened  HAIR  conscious¬ 
ness  of  men  points  directly  to  handsome 
profits  from  the  complete  OGILVIE 
METHOD  line,  backed  as  it  is  by  a  name 
of  international  renown. 

OGILVIE  METHOD  Preparations  are 
advertised  nationally. 

NEW  YORK  SALONS: 

Oqi£oU>S>Atc^ 

604  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Paris  Washington  Canada 

OGILVIE  METHOD— EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  MEN 
50  East  42  Street,  New  York 


Merits  toiletries 

{Continued  jrom  page  127) 

The  principle  of  the  safety  razor 
is  to  place  a  guard  between  the  skin 
and  the  cutting  etlge  of  the  razor, 
thus  permitting  the  edge  of  the  razor 
to  pass  over  the  uneven  surface  of 
the  parts  to  he  shaved  and  remove 
the  hair  without  cutting  the  skin. 
Devices  are  made  for  resharpening 
the  blades  and  effectually  cleaning 
and  drying  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  quality  of  steel  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  blades  for  safety  razors  repre¬ 
sents  a  combination  of  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  and  experience,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  .steel  maker  and 
the  rolling  mill  engineer. 

The  Electric  Razor  is  tlie  latest 
achievement  in  razors  and  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  note  of  luxury  to  tlie 
modern  shave.  It  does  away  with 
razor  blades  entirely,  working  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  pair  of  clip¬ 
pers. 

Shaving  Mirrors,  both  plain  and 
magnifying  and  equipped  with  light 
.sockets  which  enable  tliem  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  lighted,  are  exceedinglv  con¬ 
venient.  They  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  adjuncts  to  the  “perfect 
shave.” 

.\ccording  to  leading  authorities, 
a  systematic  grouping  of  the  items 
sold  in  the  men’s  department  is  of 
incalculable  help  in  suggestive  .sell¬ 
ing  of  related  merchandise. 


Did  You  Know  That — 

Xapoleon  is  said  to  have  used 
sixty  bottles  of  Eau  de  Cologne  a 
month.  He  also  had  a  great  fond¬ 
ness  for  tlie  odors  of  Aloes  Wood 
and  Spanish  Jasmine. 


Court  plaster  is  so  called  because 
this  simple  adhesive,  spread  on  black 
silk,  was  first  used  to  make  patches 
for  the  faces  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  musk  deer  from  which  musk 
is  obtained  is  a  shy  solitary  animal, 
rarely  ever  found  below  the  8,000 
foot  level  of  the  Himalayas.  His 
acute  sense  of  hearing  is  often  made 
to  lure  him  to  his  destruction.  The 
hunter,  from  an  appropriate  loca¬ 
tion,  plays  a  seductive  air  on  a  flute. 
Unable  to  resist  the  melodious  music, 
all  the  musk  deer  within  range  ap¬ 
proach  the  ambushed  hunter. 

The  first  hair  dye  used  by  the  an- 


Teeth 

{Continued  from  page  124) 

in  superstition,  no  doubt  facilitate 
the  sometimes  painful  process  by 
giving  the  child  the  “necessary 
.something”  to  chew  on.  The  use  of 
the  teeth  of  various  animals — dogs, 
wolves,  sharks,  moles,  etc. — for  this 
purpo.se  covers  the  sjian  of  history. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  first  tooth 
which  a  colt  had  shed  was  preferred 
by  the  Romans. 

Rubbing  the  gums  of  the  child 
with  various  substances,  originally 
calculated  to  “work  a  charm”  or 
“avert  the  evil  eye,”  is  another  cus¬ 
tom  wliich  has  survived  as  a  sound 
principle,  since  the  friction  alleviates 
the  pain  and  aids  in  the  eruption  of 
the  tooth. 

During  a  normal  dentition  or 
teething,  the  process  continues  from 
about  the  age  of  six  months  to  two 
and  one-half  years.  .\t  birth  all  the 
teeth  of  both  sets  are  in  the  forma¬ 
tive  period  and  most  of  those  of  the 
first  set  are  partly  or  wholly  hard¬ 
ened.  Beginning  at  about  the  sixth 
year,  the  deciduous  or  baby  teeth  are 
replaced  by  the  permanent  set. 
However,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Occasionally  a  child  is 
born  into  the  world  with  one  or 
mare  teeth,  an  event  wfiiich  was 
looked  upon  witli  so  much  favor  by 
the  Romans  that  the  infant  was  giv¬ 
en  for  life  a  name  alluding  to  his 
teeth,  such  as  Dentatus. 

Even  more  of  an  oddity  is  the 
thinl  dentition,  or  a  tbinl  set  of 
teeth  appearing  at  an  advanced  age. 
■According  to  Dr.  Leo  Kanner  in 
his  book  entitled  “Folklore  of  the 
Teeth.”  reports  of  this  irregularity 
were  discredited  for  some  time  on 
the  grounds  that  these  teeth  were 
those  of  a  delayed  second  dentition. 
However,  authentic  reports  of  cases 
where  a  third  dentition  has  occurred, 
according  to  Dr.  Kanner.  have  led 
to  a  general  belief  in  their  exist¬ 
ence. 

Though  such  recorded  abnormali¬ 
ties  as  a  third  row  of  teeth,  or  a 
congenital  lack  of  teeth,  seem  to  be 
entirely  unsupported,  it  is  held  that 
the  presence  of  a  Ixtny  ridge  or  a 
single  tooth  extending  all  the  way 
around  the  jawlxtne  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  teeth  having  seemingly 
lieen  joined  together  by  a  dense 
coating  of  tartar. 


cients  is  said  to  have  been  made  of 
leeches  left  to  decompose  for  sixty 
days  in  an  earthen  vessel  filled  with 
wine  and  vinegar. 
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Mansfield ...  for  Men 


A  complete  method  of  skin  care  lor  the  man  who 
shaves  close  or  whose  skin  is  sensitive 


Here,  in  a  line  patterned  after  the  famous 
Bourjois  English  preparations  for  men,  is 
what  scores  of  American  men  are  looking  for.  A 
complete  comfort  treatment  for  the  skin — in  the 
British  manner!  Beginning  with  shaving  cream  of 
unusual  softness  and  delicacy,  Mansfield  offers 
new  and  improved  aids  to  keep  the  tender  face 
soothed  and  feeling  fit  all  day  long. 

Your  customers  will  like  Mansfield.  The  scent 
is  cool,  clean  and  decidedly  masculine.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  and  restraint  of  the  packages  indicate  their 
English  heritage.  The  line  is  being  advertised 
consistently.  We  recommend  it  for  steady  profits. 


MANSFIELD 

Shaving  Bowl 
Shaving  Cream 
Brushless  Shave 
Balm  for  After  Shaving 
After  Shave  Lotion 
Talcum 

Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing 
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and  mmn  it.  It  will  rebound  to  help 
you.  'rill'  hind  of  a  smile  that  goes 
with  a  cheerful  disposition  and  a 
heart  filled  with  the  “milk  of  human 
kindness”  has  infinite  power  to 
draw  peo])le  to  you  and  inspire  faith 
in  vou.  S])eaking  of  the  value  of 
a  smile  and  the  fascination  which  a 
salesi)ersnn  with  a  cheerful  disposi¬ 
tion  has  for  his  customers,  Cunliffe 
L.  Holliiig.  noted  British  authority 
on  retail  salesmanship,  says : 

“He  greets  them  with  a  smile 
which  new  customers  interpret  as  a 
welcome  and  old  customers  interi)rct 
as  a  mark  of  recognition.  .  .  .  Friend¬ 
ly  .smiles  are  scarce  and  precious  in 
this  busy,  weary  world,  and  people 
will  uncon.sciou.sly  go  out  of  their 
way  to  meet  one.  even  from  a  sales¬ 
man.” 

Let  lu‘l])fulness  1k'  your  watch¬ 
word  when  your  customer  needs 
you.  and  don't  fail  her  when  she 
comes  to  you  for  advice.  .So  much 
may  deiHMid  u])on  its  soundness.  Tt 
may  mean  her  job!  Or  her  sweet¬ 
heart  !  ( )r  her  husband  ! 

( )f  course,  this  does  not  a])])ly  to 
all  customers.  Naturally,  there  are 
some  women  who  come  to  your 
counter  knowing  exactly  what  they 
want  and  \\h\'  they  want  it :  hut  even 
they  at  times  are  subject  to  vour 
suggestions  and  your  advice.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  the.se  customers 
do  know  gives  you  a  responsibilitv 
from  quite  another  angle.  They  are 
the  ones  who  quickly  detect  any 
weakness  in  the  chain  of  vour 
knowledge,  and  detection  of  weak¬ 
ness  will  shatter  their  faith  in  vour 
judgment  and  perhaps  in  the  firm 
that  employs  you.  Therefore,  let 
there  be  no  weak  links  in  the  chain ! 

'I'hen  there  are  the  men  who  come 
to  huy  gifts  for  their  wives,  or  their 
sweethearts.  They  usually  are  utter¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  you.  Tt  goes 
without  saying  that  you  cannot  give 
competent  advice  in  such  cases  with¬ 
out  first  finding  out  something  alK)ut 
the  pCTSonality  of  the  one  who  is  to 
receive  the  gift,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  monev  the  donor  has  al¬ 
lotted  for  it.  Of  cour.se.  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  he  will 
increase  the  f)riginal  allotment  if  he 
is  .shown  sf)mething  which  ap|x*als 
to  him  as  being  particularly  elof|uent 
of  the  sentiment  which  the  gift  is  in¬ 
tended  to  convey,  or  who.se  intrinsic 
value  is  plainly  seen  to  outweigh  the 
cheaper  product.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
onlv  througTi  imagination,  ctmpled 
with  genuine  interest,  that  vou  can 
put  your  self  alternately  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  donor  and  the  recipient 
of  the  gift  and  thus  get  a  mental  pic¬ 


ture  ujxm  which  to  base  your  advice. 

But  to  return  to  the  customer  who 
needs  you  most  and  who  relies  com- 
jdetely  ujxm  you  to  analyze  her 
needs.  She  is  your  greatest  respon¬ 
sibility.  Often  she  needs  justifica¬ 
tion  for  her  desire  to  l)e  beautiful, 
which  has  been  frowned  uixm,  or 
even  ridiculed,  by  friends  and  fami¬ 
ly.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  there  are 
men  who  literally  “guffaw”  when 
their  wives  luse  means  of  improving 
or  retaining  their  looks.  More  in¬ 
credible  still,  the  woman  who  hoa.sts 
|)roudly,  yea.  virtuously,  that  she 
uses  neither  make-iq)  nor  creams, 
nor  cares  for  her  skin  in  any  way, 
and  who  lofiks  askance  at  the  woman 
who  does.  Vet  that  same  woman  no 
doubt  would  Ik?  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  neglecting  her  house  or 
letting  her  furniture  crack  for  want 
of  oil. 

Information  contained  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  manual  dealing  with 
skin.  hair,  teeth,  hands,  etc.,  com¬ 
bined  with  common  sense,  under¬ 
standing.  and  the  ability  to  mentally 
change  jdaces  with  your  customer, 
should  make  you  thoroughly  cajiable 
of  analyzing  her  needs.  Remember, 
she  is  interested  in  lK*auty  preiiara- 
tions  only  in  so  far  as  what  they 
can  do  for  her.  Therefore,  take  a 
good  look  at  her  and  then  prticeed 
to  show  her  ])rfKlucts  which  will  suit 
her  re{|uirements.  In  helping  your 
customer  to  work  out  a  beauty 
regime,  it  is  well  to  find  out,  if 
possible.  alK)ut  how  much  money  she 
can  afford  to  spend  and  gauge  vour 
prescription  accordingly.  To  make 
her  feel  that  the  proper  home  Iteautv 
treatments  are  prohihitivelv  expen¬ 
sive  may  he  to  discourage  her  from 
doing  anything  at  all.  whereas  she 
would  Ik*  greatly  benefited  by  such 
items  as  her  pocketbook  could 
afford. 

The  woman  with  am])Ie  funds  can 
invest  her  money  in  no  lx*tter  per¬ 
sonal  cause  than  that  of  good  looks. 
Make  her  understand  that  it  is  the 
daily  care  zcliicli  counts  and  that 
preparations  are  desif/ned  for  home 
use. 

.•\pply  your  knowedge.  Don't 
try  to  tell  her  all  you  know,  but  tell 
her  what  she  needs  to  know  and 
what  she  wishes  to  know  alxiut  the 
care  of  the  skin,  teeth,  hands,  hair, 
etc.,  and  about  make-up.  It  is  all 
contained  in  the  preceding  chapters 
which  are  based  on  what  the  greatest 
beauty  exi)erts  in  the  land  have 
found  out  during  long  periods  of 
study. 

Don’t  forget  that  “perfume  is  the 
finishing  touch  to  beauty.”  Teach 


your  customer  to  apply  it  properly. 
As  occasion  demands,  draw  upon 
the  store  of  interesting,  historical 
and  unusual  facts  that  we  have  given 
you.  They  will  stimulate  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  your  wares. 
Forestall  the  possibility  of  not  being 
able  to  answer  a  customer’s  ques¬ 
tions  by  a  careful  study  of  this 
manual. 

Make  the  Most  of  Helps 
Given  You 

Vour  selling  job  will  Ik*  much 
easier  if  ymi  make  the  most  of  the 
heli)s  given  you  by  manufacturers. 
Working  on  the  theory  that  “what 
the  eve  admires,  the  heart  desires,” 
they  have  provided  excpiisite  packag¬ 
ing  for  their  ^^reparations,  .\dded  to 
aesthetic  ])erfuming  and  velvety  tex¬ 
ture,  these  give  to  many  of  your 
wares  a  mute  but  elcKiuent  appeal  to 
three  out  of  the  five  .sen.ses — sight, 
.smell,  and  touch.  This  appeal  to  the 
senses  automatically  draws  custom¬ 
ers  to  your  counter  and  is  the  most 
subtle  .selling  helj)  you  can  receive, 
since  it  works  endlessly  and  cease¬ 
lessly  through  the  channels  of  the 
sub-conscious  mind. 

In  fact,  your  alluring  disjdays  will 
in  many  ca.ses  do  comidete  selling 
jobs  for  you  with  the  type  of  cus¬ 
tomer  who  is  just  looking  and  wants 
time  to  study  price  tags  and  lalx'ls 
an<l  calculate  the  amount  of  money 
she  can  afford  to  spend  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  is  intruding  or  being 
watched. 

Booklets  and  literature  supplied 
by  the  manufacturers  of  various 
jiroducts  are  designed  to  appeal  to 
the  intellect,  and  constitute  a  force 
of  su|K'r-salespeo])le  sent  to  help  you. 
Study  them  carefully.  They  are 
compiled  by  ex|x*rts  and  contain  in¬ 
formation  which  you  should  have  at 
your  finger  tips.  Put  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  booklets  to  work  for  you  by 
seeing  that  they  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  your  customers.  Vou  are 
bound  to  reap  a  harvest  from  them 
in  the  form  of  future  sales.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  giving  vourself  the  benefit  of 
this  tireless  selling  force,  you  should 
not  only  read  and  digest  every  word 
of  the  directions  on  the  jars  and  con¬ 
tainers,  but  bring  these  valuable  in¬ 
structions  to  the  attention  of  your 
customers. 

.\nd  speaking  of  future  sales, 
fitted  cases,  under  which  comprehen¬ 
sive  title  may  be  groiqx'd  everything 
from  manicure  kits  and  vanities  to 
fully  equipped  traveling  cases,  are 
natural  builders  of  future  sales. 
They  occupy  a  position  comparable 
to  open  stock  in  the  china  depart- 
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merit.  More  especially  is  this  true 
because  they  may  contain  items 
which  your  customer  would  not 
purchase  otherwise.  She  will  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  these  hy  having 
them  in  her  case  and  will  replenish 
her  supply  along  with  creams  and 
make-up. 

Possibilities  for  future  sales  also 
are  suggested  by  such  ]K)])ular  gift 
items  as  dresser  sets,  jierfume  lx»t- 
tles  and  toilet  table  accessories  in 
general.  It  is  obviously  better  to  sell 
a  few  good  articles  which  will  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  set  to  be  added  to 
from  time  to  time  than  a  complete 
set  for  the  same  price. 

So  efficient  is  the  help  given  you 
in  the  form  of  educational  advertis¬ 
ing  that  many  of  your  wares  come  to 
you  practically  sold.  You  should 
make  it  a  point  to  read  these  adver¬ 
tisements.  They  invariably  will  give 
you  valuable  pointers  on  which  to 
base  your  selling. 

We  are  wondering  if  you  read  the 
Ix'auty  columns  in  leading  news- 
pajxTs  and  magazines.  Many  of 
your  customers  read  them,  you 
know,  and  you  should  keep  up  with 
your  customers  as  well  as  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  lot  of  potential  sales 
which  you  might  otherwise  lose. 
Mention  of  certain  preparations  in 
articles  on  “Good  Looks,”  etc.,  is 
bound  to  stimulate  demand  for  them. 
Since  names  of  individual  products 
are  not  used  hy  beauty  editors,  your 
customer,  in  asking  for  them,  may 
Ik*  able  to  descriln*  them  only  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  mentioned  in  such-and- 
such  magazine.  However,  if  you 
have  read  the  same  article,  you  will 
know  them  because  it  is  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  know  such  things.  Not  only 
will  you  be  able  to  give  your  cus¬ 
tomer  what  she  calls  for.  but  per¬ 
haps  you  may  sell  her  other  things 
mentioned  in  the  same  article.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  you  will  be 
able  to  cash  in  oti  the  missionary 
work  of  the  l)eauty  editors  among 
your  intelligent,  well  informed  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  provided,  of  course,  that 
you  read  their  columns. 

By  the  way.  how  do  you  describe 
your  wares?  It  has  Ix-en  said  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  sales¬ 
people  do  justice  to  their  merchan¬ 
dise  in  this  respect,  because  they  use 
the  same  hackneyed  and  inappropri¬ 
ate  phrases  and  adjectives  over  and 
over  again  instead  of  developing  an 
a<lequate  vocabulary. 

Retail  Salesmanship  as  an  Art 

The  art  of  .selling  is  recognized 
universally  as  the  keynote  of  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  a  process  whereby  facts 


are  so  presented  that  the  prospect 
wants  the  merchandise  or  service 
more  than  he  wants  the  money  it 
costs.  In  the  case  of  cosmetics  and 
toiletries,  it  means  presenting  the 
articles  in  the  terms  of  their  use 
so  that  the  prospect  feels  that  he  will 
be  greatly  lK*nefited  by  owning  them. 
Selling  is  necessarily  a  creative  pro¬ 
cess.  The  creative  salesperson  Ix'hind 
the  counter  sells  ideas  alxxit  things 
— ideas  about  merchandise  that 
make  tlie  customer  feel  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  it  will  promote  health, 
wealth  and  happiness. 

There  are  two  parties  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  sale — your.self  as  the  sales- 
nerson  and  the  customer.  It  is  vast¬ 
ly  imi)ortant  that  you  yourself  be 
sold  on  the  merchandise  l)efore  you 
attempt  to  sell  another  on  it.  In 
other  words,  you  must  l)elieve  in  the 
house  for  which  vou  .sell,  you  must 
Ix'lieve  in  yourself,  you  must  believe 
in  voitr  merchandise,  and  you  must 
tike  your  job.  Therefore,  in  present¬ 
ing  a  sales  storv.  act  with  the  poise 
and  assurance  that  come  from  con¬ 
viction.  If  you  speak  slowlv  and 
ideasantly.  keen  the  corners  of  your 
mouth  up.  and  know  all  there  is  to 
kuoze  about  the  merchandise  you  are 
presenting,  you  have  the  foundation 
of  making  a  .successful  sale.  .Since 
a  structure  is  onlv  as  solid  as  its 
foundation,  the  structure  of  your 
salesman.ship  can  he  no  more  .solid 
than  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge 
upon  which  it  rests.  It  follows  that 
your  .stock  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  wares  you  sell  can  never  be  too 
complete,  gaps  in  it  being  compara¬ 
ble  to  gaps  in  the  stock  of  merchan¬ 
dise  it.self.  Naturallv.  you  will  not 
Ik*  called  upon  to  use  all  of  your 
knowledge  all  of  the  time,  nor  to  ti.se 
all  of  it  at  any  one  time,  for  that 
matter,  any  more  than  you,  as  a  re¬ 
tail  sales  person,  will  be  called  upoti 
to  sell  all  of  your  merchandise  at 
one  time.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
having  Ixith  on  hand  when  they  arc 
called  for.  It  is  estimated  that  vour 
foundation  is  exactlv  one-eighth  of 
your  sales  problem.  The  other  seven- 
eighths  concern  your  customer. 

There  are  said  to  be  four  steps 
in  effecting  a  sale,  namely,  getting 
attention,  securing  interest.,  arous¬ 
ing  desire,  and.  finally,  getting  ac¬ 
tion  by  closing  the  sale.  In  your 
case,  the  first  step  is  an  easy  one. 
because  the  customer,  as  a  rule,  is 
already  at  the  counter.  The  problem 
of  getting  attention,  therefore,  is 
reallv  solved  for  you.  However,  you 
should  use  what  mav  be  termed  “a 
live-nerve  opener”  to  arouse  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  customer.  This  mav  be 
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done  by  showing  her  new  merchan-  f 

dise,  by  mentioning  a  special  .sales  f 

price,  by  giving  her  a  “sniff"  of  a  | 

particularly  irresistilile  perfume,  or  I 

by  calling  her  attention  to  new  | 

shades  that  are  the  vogues  in  make¬ 
up.  If  it  is  make-up  with  whicli  you 
are  dealing,  picture  its  effects  during  ; 
different  intervals  of  the  day  and  its 
relative  importance  to  the  general  ■ 

costume  ensemble.  Stimulate  her  , 

imagination  and  then  allow  her  time  ' 

to  tliink.  -SO  that  the  idea  which  you 
have  implanted  in  her  mind  may 
germinate  and  expand  and  she  mav  | 
see  herself  possessing  and  using  the 
products  and  her  ap]H*arance  lK*ing  ' 
lx*nefited  thereby. 

Since  people  tend  to  lx*  eye-niiiul- 
ed,  the  merchandise  should  he  dem-  ' 
onstrated  as  you  present  \’our  sales  i 
storv.  The  selling  arguments  sliould  ! 
Ik*  fi.xed  so  firmly  in  your  mind  that 
you  cannot  fail  to  fix  them  clearly  in  | 
the  mind  of  your  customer.  i 

Your  customer  may  raise  objec¬ 
tions  Ix'cause  she  has  not  lx*en  told 
all  of  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
products  which  you  are  showing  her. 
or  lx*cau.se  she  has  misunderstood 
.some  part  of  your  sales  .story.  .Sev¬ 
eral  ways  present  themselves  as  so¬ 
lutions  to  such  a  problem.  You  can 
ignore  the  objection  altogether,  if  it 
is  trivial,  and  go  on  to  additional 
uses  and  benefits  of  your  mereban- 
dise.  On  the  other  hand,  y(»u  can 
restate  your  customer's  f)hjection, 
dispose  of  it  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  then  proceed  to  counterbalance 
it  bv  telling  of  further  uses  and 
l)enefits  of  your  products. 

Watch  your  customer’s  face.  Her 
expression  usually  will  indicate 
whether  or  not  you  are  holding  her 
interest  and  give  you  the  cue  to  the 
selling  point  which  especially  appeals 
to  her.  Under  no  circumstances  get 
into  an  argument.  Learn  to  play  the 
role  of  one  who  is  assisting  in  mak-  1 
ing  difficult  decisions,  which  is  ex-  t 
actly  what  you  are  doing.  ^ 

The  most  important  i^art  of  any  i 
sale  is  the  closing.  When  you  have 
told  your  sales  story  you  must  of 
necessity  stop.  You  have  arrived  at 
the  strategic  point  of  your  transac¬ 
tion.  Charles  A.  Hammerstrom, 
former  instructor  of  Retail  Merchan¬ 
dising  at  New  York  University, 
advises  tactful  procedure  at  this 
juncture.  He  says.  “Instead  of  ask¬ 
ing  the  customer  point  blank  to  take  j 
the  merchandise,  send  up  a  trial  bal-  | 
loom  to  learn  if  the  customer  feels  | 
the  way  you  do.  Never  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  can  be  answered  by  a  ‘yes’ 
or  a  ‘no.’  Rather  ask  questions  that  j 
lead  to  discussion  and  indicate  the 
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custoiiurs’  vicwix)iiit.  At  tliis  time 
it  is  inii>"rtant  to  be  specific.  There¬ 
fore,  you  sliould  recommeiul  the  item 
in  question  and  he  courteously  ag¬ 
gressive.” 

The  Psychological  Question 

It  has  been  said  that  every  suc¬ 
cessful  salesi)erson  understands  the 
psychologx'  of  well  put  and  well 
timed  (|uestions.  The  right  question 
asked  at  the  right  time  often  will 
whet  the  interest  of  an  itidiflferent 
customer  who  fails  to  res]K)nd  to 
vour  most  persuasive  sales  argu¬ 
ment  or  tactftil  presentation  of 
ideas.  It  is  recognized  also  to  l)e  otie 
of  the  secrets  of  successfully  chtsing 
a  sale.  However,  the  wrong  question 
can  do  as  much  hartu  as  the  right 
question  can  do  good.  For  example, 
when  a  sale  has  Ix'en  made  and  a 
customer  is  still  in  a  buying  mood, 
such  ill-chosen  words  as  “Will  that 
l)e  all,  madam?”  invariably  slam  the 
door,  so  to  sjjeak,  in  the  face  of 
further  .sales  which  might  easily  })e 
yours. 

Suggestive  Selling 

Logically  the  foregoing  brings  us 
to  suggestive  selling,  to  which  prod¬ 
ucts  in  your  department  lend  them¬ 
selves  so  readily.  The  fact  that  this 
is  so  offers  endless  opportunities  for 
building  up  sales  volume  even  when 
customers  are  scarce.  Your  success 
lies  in  your  ability  to  cash  in  on 
every  sales  jx)ssihilitv  offered  by  the 
customer  at  hand.  The  natural  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  various  products 
which  you  sell  opens  a  channel  for 
an  almost  endless  chain  of  sugges¬ 
tions.  If  a  woman  buys  a  jar  of 
cleansing  cream,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  she  will  be  interested  in  tissue 
cream  and  other  preparations  in  the 
same  line.  If  she  buys  lipstick,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  would 
like  the  rouge  to  go  with  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  mascara  and  eye  shadow  and 
face  powder  as  well.  Moreover,  she 


may  he  entirely  unaware  that  she 
needs  more  than  one  shade  of  rouge 
and  lipstick  and  ixjwder  if  she  is  to 
l(H)k  her  best  at  all  times.  .She  will 
welcome  your  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  regarding  them. 

Don’t  lx*  scornful  of  the  little 
"e.xtras”  which  every  woman  needs 
and  is  apt  to  forget  if  they  are  not 
brought  to  her  attention.  Singly 
they  do  not  loom  very  big.  hut  just 
one  of  them  sold  to  each  customer 
will  make  a  tremendous  difference 
at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Then  there’s  the  matter  of  sug- 
e.sting  a  larger  jar  or  1h).\  or  bottle 
of  the  particular  “something”  which 
your  customer  happens  to  he  buy¬ 
ing.  It  takes  such  a  little  extra  effort 
and  the  sensible  woman  usually  is 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  saving 
offered  her  through  buying  a  larger 
size. 

Your  department  is  simply  brist¬ 
ling  with  unusual  and  appro])riate 
gifts.  Why  not  adroitly  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  customers  from 
time  to  time?  And  don’t  forget  to 
make  your  suggestions  .sea.sonable, 
for  today  cosmetics  and  toilet  goods, 
almost  as  much  as  ckfihes.  are  made 
to  fit  the  seasons. 

Since  the  merchandise  in  your  de- 
j)artment  is  so  diversified  and.  first 
and  last,  comprises  a  very  long  list 
of  items,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  specific  directions  for  every¬ 
thing.  However,  in  going  through 
the  pages  of  this  manual,  you  will 
find  that  the  same  general  psycholo¬ 
gy  and  rules  of  selling  apply  to  all 
of  the  numerous  things  discussed 
herein.  Moreover,  you  will  find  that 
.salesmanship,  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  performing  each  step  in  the  Ixst 
way,  brings  tremendous  results. 
Such  salesmanship  is  most  profitable 
and  also  most  fascinating. 

Try  it  on  your  next  customer! 

Save  Yourself  Embarrassment 

Women  selling  perfumes  and  cos¬ 
metics  are  faced  with  a  problem 


unicpie  to  their  department.  To  pro¬ 
nounce  correctly  and  know'  the 
meaning  of  the  large  number  of  for¬ 
eign  and  unusual  words  encountered 
in  the  course  of  selling  may  be  re- 
gardetl  in  the  light  of  linguistic 
achievement.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  a  sale  has  been  lost  because 
the  salesjxTson  hesitated  to  bring 
forth  a  i)roduct  whose  name  she 
could  not  ])ronounce.  Since  most 
of  the  unusual  trade  names  and 
many  of  the  descriptive  terms  are 
h'rench,  even  a  slight  knowledge  of 
that  language  will  be  of  immeasur¬ 
able  help.  With  this  in  mind,  many 
of  the  leading  cosmetic  manufactur¬ 
ers  give  the  |)honetic  spelling  of  their 
various  trade  names  in  their  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  which  is  available  to 
you  and  your  customer  alike.  By 
careful  study  of  these  phonetically 
s]>clled  words  you  will  lx*  able  to  ac- 
(piire  a  reasonable  degree  of  accur¬ 
acy  in  their  pronunciation.  The 
luiglish  translations  may  be  found 
in  any  good  French  dictionary, 
which  you  should,  if  ]x)ssible.  num¬ 
ber  among  your  possessions.  One  of 
the  little  lx)oks  on  “French  Self- 
taught”  will  also  prove  invaluable  to 
you.  In  fact,  if  you  really  apply 
your.self  to  its  study,  it  will  teach 
you  all  the  French  you  really  need 
to  know'  for  ordinary  purjxtses. 
The.se  lx)oks,  which  may  be  had  at 
a  very  nominal  price,  contain  the 
most  common  French  words  and 
phrases  and  their  phonetic  spelling 
is  worked  out  w'ith  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy. 

It  is  not  the  French  words  alone 
which  offer  pitfalls.  Salespeople  in 
your  department  are  very  often 
floored  by  seemingly  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish  words  such  as  eczema.  How  do 
you  pronounce  it?  There  is  a  big 
]X)ssibility,  that  if  you  look  it  up  in 
the  dictionary,  you  will  find  you 
have  been  accenting  the  wrong  syl¬ 
lable.  The  dictionary,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  your  best  friends.  Consult 
it  frequently  and  save  yourself  em¬ 
barrassment. 
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